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FOREWORD 


I am glad to know that Sr! Ramanuja Vedanta 
Centre started in 1976 by His Holiness Sri Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Narayana Ramanuja Jlyar Swami of Melkote 
with the aim of propagating Sri Ramanuja’s teachings 
is doing its best to the cause of Vi^istadvaita 
Philosophy by its publications and conferences. 

The present volume contains the papers sub¬ 
mitted and discussed by eminent scholars both from 
India and abroad in the First All India Seminar on 
Sri Ramanuja in July, 1979 at Srlperumbtldur. 

The papers include themes as varied as: 

‘ Aesthetics in Sri Ramanuja’s Philosophy ’, 
c Sarlra-Sarlri-bhava ’, 
e Sri Ramanuja as a Social Emancipator 
‘ Psychology in Vi^istadvaita 
‘ Prapatti Marga 

c The Influence of Divya Prabandha on 
Ramanuja 

‘ Daily Routine according to Ramanuja ’, 
c Enduring Elements in Sri Ramanuja’s 
Philosophy ’, 

4 Ramanuja in Epigraphy ’, and 
‘ Ramanuja as a Critic 
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Sri Ramanuja’s thought is a masterpiece of 
synthesis wherein no element of human action is 
meaningless or needless in the perspective of the 
total scheme of reality. It offers a system of goals 
and values which are smoothly self-consistent in a 
happy harmony of revealed truth, logical reason and 
factual encounter. 6rl Ramanuja’s logic has the 
distinction of being the most adequate to the hard 
realities. 

The papers in the volume reflect this fullness of 
8rl Ramanuja’s thought and will be a rewarding 
study to both the worlds of academicians and the 
lay-readers. 

I have no doubt that Sri Ramanuja Vedanta 
Centre will continue its useful service by similar 
publications in the years to come. 


G. R. DAMODARAN 
B.Sc. (Engg.), C.Engg., F.I.E.E. (Lond.), 
F.I.Nuc.E. (Lond.), F.I.E. (India), 

Madras, Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras. 

26th March, 1980. 



PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

This volume of c Studies in Ramanuja ’ consists of papers 
prepared for or presented at the First All India Seminar on 
Sri Ramanuja held at Sriperumbudur, on 21st & 22nd July ’79. 
A brief report of the proceedings of the Seminar appears 
elsewhere in this volume. The Seminar was sponsored jointly 
by Sri Ramanuja Vedanta Centre, Madras and Sriperumbudur 
Sanskrit College. 

Sri Ramanuja Vedanta Centre was founded in December 
1976 by His late Holiness Sri Yadugiri Yatiraja Narayapa 
Ramanuja Jiyar Swami with the following among other objects: 
to foster and encourage in all possible ways, study and research 
in Vi$i§tadvaita philosophy as outlined in the works of 
Sri Ramanujacarya and his predecessors and successors and to 
take steps to disseminate its tenets with a view to making it 
more popular among the peoples of the world and thus to strive 
by all legitimate means to secure the spiritual and moral welfare 
of the people, so as to ensure tolerance, contentment and 
happiness among them. The Centre is publishing since 1977, 
‘ S'ri Ramanuja Vanl ’ a quarterly journal primarily in English. 
In May 1977 it brought out a special volume to commemorate 
the 960th anniversary of the birth of Sri Ramanuja. 

The Sriperumbudur Sanskrit College was started in or 
about 1872 and was recognized by the Government of Madras 
in 1892, and later affiliated to the University of Madras in 
Siromani (Sanskrit) and Vidwan (Tamil). Several students of 
this College have worked and are working as Sanskrit and 
Tamil teachers in schools and colleges and several others are 
engaged in the propagation of Ubhayci-Vedanta. 

The two organisations decided to sponsor the first All India 
Seminar on Sri Ramanuja and his Social Philosophy and 
appointed a Sepcial Seminar Committee. Through their services 
and with the help of contributions received from charitable 
institutions and philanthropic individuals, resources for the 
Seminar were found. 

Five papers included in this volume were received by the 
Committee from their authors to be presented on their 
behalf, as they were unable to come. Four of there 
are from Prof. S. S. Raghavachar, Dr. R. N. Safaya, 
Dr. V. Varadachari and Dr. R. Balasubramanian. 
Dr. Parthasarathy’s paper was received too late to be read at 
the Seminar, but as it covers important later developments of 
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Sri Ramanuja’s social philosophy and works on this subject in 
English are few, it has been included. It should be made clear 
that it presents the Prapatti-marga according to the Southern 
School and that the Northern School has different opinions on 
many points dealt with therein. 

Dr. P. B. Vidyarthi of Ranchi University and Prof. 
A.V. Rangachari of Annamalai University who had agreed to 
participate in the Seminar could not do so due to ill-health. 

We have to announce with regret that Dr. G. Damodaran 
who had participated in the Seminar passed away recently. 
He handed over his paper at the Seminar itself, but it could not 
receive the last touches at his hands. In his death an 
outstanding Tamil scholar has been lost. 

Sanskrit words and names in this volume are transliterated 
following the current usage of Orientalists. In Tamil words 
there are variations between one author and another, apparently 
because the spelling and the accepted pronunciation of the 
words differ in many cases. 

We offer our thanks to all who have helped us to bring out 
this publication. Dr. G. R. Damodaran, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Madras has been pleased to contribute a 
Foreword to this volume and we are grateful to him. The 
authors of the papers have taken considerable pains to prepare 
them and most of them attended the Seminar (some from long 
distances) and participated in its proceedings. Our thanks are 
due to the Press for prompth’ reporting the proceedings of the 
Seminar. We owe special thanks to M/s. M. C. Krishnan and 
M. A. Thirumalachari and Vidya Press, Triplicane, for bringing 
out this volume in a few weeks and M/s. Enenjey Printers for 
printing the cover and the photographic plates. We thank 
Dr. K. V. Raman for the photograph of the temple at 
Sriperumbudur, which adorns the cover. No amount of words 
can adequately express our indebtedness for the guidance and 
untiring help provided to us in bringing out this volume by 
Prof. M. R. Sampatkumaran. 

May the grace of Sri Ramanuja be ever on all of us. 

Vim ala Ramanujan 
M. N. Parthasarathy 

Madras, Secretaries, 

20th April ’80. Sri Ramanuja Vedanta Centre, Madras. 
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Studies in Ramanuja 

AIX INDIA SEMINAR ON RAMANUJA 1979 


Aesthetics in Ramanuja’s Philosophy 

S, S, Ra Q HAV A cHAR, Mvsore, 

T 

It has been long noted by competent students of 
Viifi?tadvaita, that it abounds in ideas that can go into the 
making of a full philosophy of beauty and that it can claim to 
be, both by implication and explicit statement, uniquely 
aesthetic in its central philosophical content, It is a wonder 
that traditional scholars simply note this characteristic and 
do not pause to gather up the basic aesthetic ideas into a 
coherent and comprehensive formulation, Modern scholarship, 
conversant with general aesthetics as a major branch of 
philosophy, has hardly entered into this core of Ramanuja’s 
philosophy, There is not a single treatise either in Sanskrit or 
in English working out the aesthetic philosophy of Ramanuja in 
its requisite dimensions and a fair degree of thoroughness. The 
only distinguished exponent who emphasises this aspect of the 
philosophy in question is Prof, P, N, Srinivasachari and even he 
just throws up pregnant suggestions in his brilliantly eloquent 
expositions. There is still a need for something like a solid and 
patient consideration of Ramanuja’s aesthetics. The present 
paper has the modest aim of bringing together the elements of 
aesthetic thought in the writings of RfimSnuja in some kind of 
an analytical tabulation, and these elements are to go into the 
fully formed aesthetic doctrine of Rlminuja, when that comes 
sr— i 
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to be propounded in the context of general aesthetics. Hence 
the present attempt is of the nature of a prolegomena. 


II 

It is worthwhile putting first things first. On the basis of 
the abundantly repeated declarations in the Vedas, Upanisads , 
Smytis, Itihasas, Purayas and the Agamic literature, Ramanuja 
affirms that Brahman, the Ultimate Divine Reality, has an 
aesthetic character. This, according to him, is the unambiguous 
contention of the seventh adhikarana of the Brahma-sutras. The 
number of texts adduced is truly impressive. The entire 
question is discussed fully in the Vedartha-sahgraha . In the 
Sfaranagati-gadya, the statement of the beauty of God enjoys a 
priority over the enumeration of the major gurtas, and both 
Vedanta De$ika and Periya Vaccan Pillai note the significance of 
this sequence. In the JijTldsadhikarana of the tfribhasya, the 
concept of iubhairaya , adumbrated in the Vistiu-purdria, 
receives specific elucidation to the effect that the sublime form 
of the Lord, with its aesthetic splendour, is both an adraya, as 
being accessible to perception, and dubha, as having the potency 
to work out the spiritual elevation of the percipient. In the 
Vedartha-sahgraha, the prima fade thesis that the beauty of 
Divinity is just an artificial expedient or a benevolent illusion, is 
mentioned and categorically repudiated on the strength of the 
venerable authority of the Vdkyakdra and Dramicla-bha§yakara. 
It is maintained in the scriptures that the beauty of God is percept¬ 
ible through the instrumentality of a purified mind, i ManasU in, 
viiuddhend implying that what is apprehended through such 
a pure instrument must be objectively real Sudar&ma Suri 
says ‘Mithyabhutam diqtendriyagrdhyam, adu$$akarayagrdh- 
yatva-dravanat paramdrthabhutafn ityabhiprayafr ”, There can 
be no going back on this position of Ramanuja and no explaining 
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of it away. Ramanuja puts together all the aesthetic glories of 
the Supreme Being recorded in sacred texts in a grand passage in 
Veda rtha-sahgraha: 

“Yo ’sau aditya-mandala-antarvartl tapta-kartasvara-giri- 
vara-prabhah sahasrariis'u - s'atasahasra - kiraijalj, 

gambhira-ambha-samudbhuta-sumr?ta-nala-ravikara- 

vikasita-pundaxika-dala-amala-ayatek§aijalj, subhru- 
lalatah, sunasah, susmita-adhara-vibhramah surucira- 
komala-gandah, kambugrivab, samunnata-aAsa- 
vilambi-caru-rupa-divya-karna-kisalayah, pinavrtta- 
ayata-bhujah, carutara-atamra-karatala-anurakta- 
angullbhir-alankrtah, tanu-madhyah, vi$ala-vak§as- 
sthalah, sama-vibhakta-sarvangah.; anirde^ya-divya- 
rupa-samhananah, snigdha-var^ab, prabuddha- 
pundarlka-caru-carana-yugalah, sva-anurupa-pitam- 
bara-dharah, amala-kirita-kundala-hara-kaustubha- 
keyura-kataka - nupura-udarabandhanadi - aparimita- 
ascarya-ananta-divya-bhu?anah, i ankha-cakra-gada- 
asi-s'arnga-sr!vatsa-vanamala-alahkrtah, anavadhika- 
atisaya - soundarya - ahrta - a£e$a - mano - dr?ti-vrttih, 
lavapya - amrta - purita - ase?a - caracara-bhuta-jatalj, 
atyanta-adbhuta-acintya-nitya-yauvanah, pu§pa-hasa- 
sukumarah, pujiya-gandha-vasita-ananta-dig-anta- 

ralah,trailokya-akrarnana-pravrtta-gambhira-bhavah, 

karuna-anuraga-madhura - locana - avalokita - asrita- 
vargah, puru$a-varo drsyate : sa ca nikhila-jagad- 
udaya-vibhava-laya-lilah, nirasta - samasta - hey ah, 

samasta-kalyana-guna-nidhih, svetara-samasta-vastu- 

vilak§anah, paramatma, param brahma, narayanah 
iti avagamyate”. 

This aesthetic characterisation of God is a fundamental 
element in Ramanuja’s outlook. 
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III 

Coming down from this height of Divine Beauty, we may 
consider the attitude to the beauty of the mundane and empirical 
order of existence. This is the familiar category of the natural 
beauty, and we have to understand that Nature in this 
connection consists of the apara prakrti and para prakrti of 
the Gita, the physical universe and the universe of the living and 
conscious existence. If this Nature is taken as an independent 
and closed system, its beauty has no transcendent significance. 
If it is thought of as a deceptive show of what is intrinsically an 
annulment of Nature, its beauty, whatever it be, is a part of the 
vesture of decay and unreality. These two conceptions of 
Nature are discarded by the Gita in its concept of vibhuti. 

Ramanuja is totally committed to the vibhuti concept of 
Nature. For him prakjti in all its aspects constitutes a power 
of God, and through it the radiation of Divine effulgence takes 
place. The aesthetic splendour of Nature is a manifestation of 
the Divinity inhabiting and enveloping it. The naturalistic 
conception of Nature and the illusion-hypothesis concerning 
Nature can offer no account of Nature’s beauty as an intimation 
of the Supreme Presence. The vibhuti view links Nature’s 
aesthetic glory as evidence of the Divine permeating it. 

Let us get a clear idea of the Gita concept of vibhuti . 
Nature as a whole is an integral part of the Divine Spirit. 
Within Nature itself, whatever exhibits superior powers and 
striking radiance, does so because the immanent Divine 
presence finds in it a higher measure of transparency for self- 
disclosure. In answer to Arjuna’s question as to what could 
function as a fitting object of contemplation to a seeker of God 
in order to reach the final vision of that Reality of Realities, 
gr! Kl?ha opens up the vast kingdom of Nature in its out¬ 
standing phenomena and holds out prospects of the supreme 
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vision through a contemplation of these proximate revelations 
of the Divinity. Even in the ultimate realisation of the 
Supreme, Nature figures as an inseparable dimension of It. 
So, both as a means and a part of the goal itself. Nature in its 
splendour gets assimilated to the Divine, 

IV 

The study of art forms a major branch of Aesthetics. It is 
noteworthy that the arts enter deeply into the Vi$i?t5dvaita 
pattern of worship, and worship in its totality is the crux of 
spiritual life in the tradition. Even the useful arts, such as 
gardening, are mobilized in the service of worship. Ramanuja 
draws up a fine picture of an ideal garden in his Vaikurifta- 
gadya. Architecture plays a vital role in the religion of 
temples. No wonder, some of the finest architectual monu¬ 
ments have sprung up in the principal places of pilgrimage. 
Para£ara Bha^ta in his tfrirangarajastava pays enthusiastic tribute 
to the temple architecture of Srlrangam, of the period prior to its 
desecration at the hands of the Muslims. The Agama literature 
abounds in directions for the construction of the houses of God. 
Imposing structures bear testimony to the engineering and 
artistic excellences that were fostered in profusion by the 
religious spirit of Ramanuja, Auxiliary sculpture and the 
making of the principal icons have created immortal master¬ 
pieces. Time and troubled history may have destroyed much, 
but what remains furnishes enough evidence of the summit of 
the artistic consciousness attained. Stone and bronze images, 
sacred and secular, people the Ramanujite temples in amazing 
quantity and variety, reflecting an outlook for which the beauty 
of God-head was a genuine reality. Music, dance and sacred 
poetry flourished under the canopy of bhakti as indispensable 
parts of worship. All the arts were thus consecrated and 
carried the uplifting quality of adoration. 
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It is to be noted that temple-worship under Ramanuja’s 
influence, was no static routine, but a dynamic and thrilling 
procession of festivals throughout the year with marked 
variations and attunement to the seasons and occasions. Superb 
planning and trained skill in execution marked the life of temples 
in their best days. The best aesthetic education was provided in 
the glowing atmosphere of Godly fervour. The aesthetic 
standards that were operative could be gathered from Parasara 
Bhatta’s account of the transforming power of £>rf Kr?ija’s flute 
in his S '”ri ran gar ajastava, and the captivating power of the great 
idols worshipped can be glimpsed in the annals of saintly 
devotion. Worshipping Varada-raja in all His glory, says 
Vedanta DeSika, makes him disinclined to crave for even 
VaikuQtha. Lokacarya holds that of all the manifestations of 
God, the area form is the best, in view of its perfect accessibility 
and the revelation in it of all that the Deity is, without any 
diminution, to the ecstatic worshipper. He points to 5>ri 
Raiiganatha of .'Jrirangam as radiating all the perfections of 
God-head. 


V 

There are two philosophical points connected with the arts 
and their Divine import. Can the media of artistic creation 
which are all physical and sensuous, taken over from the world 
of rtama-rupa, carry transcendent and Divine truths ? Will they 
not corrupt and distort the burden of meaning entrusted to 
them ? In answer, it is to be contended that the entire world of 
physical reality from which the media of the arts are derived is 
itself Divine and the realm of nama-rupa is an attribute or aspect 
of God Himself. As a particular instance thereof (it is urged by 
SudarSana Suri on the strength of the Gita and Visnu-purana ), 
sound, the medium of poetry and music, is itself said to be a 
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'murtV of the Supreme Being, ‘Sabdan kite' and ‘StdbdamUrtU 
dharasya\ The latter passage is adduced by writers on poetics 
also in defence of poetry. Thus, the media of the arts, being 
parts of the body of the Lord, are eminently fitted to reveal Him 
and His message. Ramanuja asserts in the Sfribhasya that 
prakfti and her products are intrinsically Divine, however they 
may stand misconstrued in a Godless perspective. 

In common parlance, the arts may signify what is mundane 
and finite. But that is not their final import. They must be 
interpreted in accordance with the doctrine of aparywasdm* 
vytti, posited in relation to language, but requiring an extension 
of application to the media of all the arts—that all the arts, 
philosophically conceived, bear a transcendent signification. 
This is not an artificial and secondary mode of Interpretation, 
but the real and primary manner of understanding all forms of 
sensuous expression. The truncated commonsense interpretation 
not soaring to the Divine, is secondary and unnatural. Here, 
we have something like the theory of dhvani, but it is heightened 
and deepened beyond the contentions of that theory in the light 
of the VedSntic doctrine of the ParamStman animating all 
existence. It is not that art should be didactically coerced to 
bear a religious sense. When it is true to its own nature and 
destiny, fulfilling itself in its spontaneous creativity, unarrcstcd by 
materialistic censorship, it cannot but inevitably soar to the 
Ultimate Soul of all Nature and all life. The Divine import of 
art is not a destruction, but a completion of the basic spirit of 
art. ‘ Puryate m In bSdhyate'. 

We are not to misunderstand that expression, through the 
arts, exhaustively bodies forth the Divine import. It just ‘reached 
it, but cannot ‘grasp’ it in its totality. This is the only legitimate 
sense of the VedSntic declarations such as ‘Avamnma provBea\ 
l Yato vaco nivartante ' and ‘Neti, netf . The Infinite Reality 
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exceeds the utmost powers of human utterance, artistic or others 
wise. The confession of this inadequacy is itself an effective 
mode of conveying the abundance of the intended theme. Art, 
when |t reaches this glorious failure, is accomplishing its 
perfection. 


VI 

With the standpoint of Ramanuja thus gained, concerning 
the metaphysical authenticity of attributing beauty to God, the 
philosophical interpretation of the beauty of Nature and the 
movement of the entire stream of human arts towards self-* 
consecration, we may proceed to derive guidance from his 
philosophy in the treatment of some common issues of 
aesthetics. 


(a) Symbolism is one such issue. There is plenty of 
symbolism in temple architecture and sculpture. In the poetry 
of stotras, hundreds of mantras are incorporated. Even in the 
ritual of worship, many gestures and movements have symbolic 
meaning. But the interpretation of the symbols should follow 
the instructions contained in the Agama literature, which has 
much esoteric Vai^avjsm ,■ and authoritative teachings of 
qualified preceptors are a desideratum. The value of the symbols 
is said to lie in their spiritual efficacy, and one is to be properly 
inducted into them for reaping the benefits. This is what may be 
called extrinsic symbolism, which is not natural and intrinsic. 
It falls within a specific conventional body of precepts. No 
religion is entirely free from such symbols. In the aesthetic 
products incorporating symbolic elements, they are masterfully 
converted into features of beauty. Some symbols are particularly 
fascinating. For instance, Vi^nu’s cakra is said to represent 
the cosmic cycles, kdlacakra mdjagat-cakra. His conch from 
which sounds are to emanate, is said to represent divine wisdom 
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imparted |>y God Himself. The gem, Kaustubha, adorning His 
chest is said to symbolize the finite soul, the object of the tender 
care of the Lord. Ananta, the primordial serpent on whom He 
reposes, is a representative of the jiva, whose proper vocation is 
to be the 4e§a to the master. To be a de§a is to be subsidiary 
and to acquire value thereby, and this is the fundamental 
character of the jiva. Garmm&n is said to be Vedatman, 
evidently meaning that he concretises the wisdom of the Vedas, 
and it is fitting that he should be the vehicle of NSrSyaija, the 
ultimate subject-matter of the Vedas. Some of the leading 
symbolic features of the Vi?pu icon are explained in special 
sections in the Agamas and also in the Puranas such as Vi§nu- 
purana and tfrimadbhagavata. The cosmic and philosophical 
imports of the symbols do not seem to be after-thoughts and 
may have been the original seed-thoughts behind them. For 
those to whom this conventional symbolism appeals in relation 
to individual spiritual progress, there is plenty of it in Ramanuja’s 
Vai§riavism and the arts in service of the creed. 

(b) Realism is one of standard theories in Aesthetics. 
True art must be, it is held, a representation of the real, ‘holding 
the mirror up to Nature’. The view dominates the representative 
arts such as sculpture, painting and poetry. There is nothing in 
Ramanuja’s philosophy that goes against this doctrine. It would 
only insist that reality in the context must be truly conceived as 
including the Divine principle in its core. The theory of vibhuti 
requires this expansion, and finite reals have no substance by 
themselves. Art, on this view, is not realistic enough, if it stops 
with the derivative and adjectival entities. Accordingly, beauty 
in the finite is ultimately by virtue of the immanence of the 
Divine in it. As Browning would say, ‘the sunset touch, a fancy 
from a flower-bell, some one’s death and a chorus-ending from 
Euripides’ shatter one’s atheism. What may be termed Higher 
Realism is a part of Ramanuja’s philosophy. 

SR—2 
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(c) Formalism , like Realism, is one of the persistent trends 
in Aesthetics. It gets support from the non-representational arts 
like architecture and music. But these arts are a creative 
manipulation of reality itself, so that its aesthetic potentialities 
could stand unveiled. They are revelations rather than artificial 
constructions. Formalism, so interpreted, ceases to be anti- 
realistic. The philosophy of Ramanuja does not accept the 
reality of abstract form, apart from its concrete embodiment. 
In the technical language of the school, ‘ja ti ’ is nothing other 
than l samsthana\ and the latter is the inseparable configuration 
of‘matter’ itself. A Formalism divorced from reality cannot 
form a part of Ramanuja’s aesthetics. Form, in and through 
matter as its structural organisation, is well within his circle of 
epistemological ideas. The nature of this Form is that it 
integrates diverse factors into an internally co-ordinated system, 
wherein each constituent lives in the whole and the whole 
pervasively sustains the parts. When the concept of Form is 
thus elucidated, it is easy to see that there cannot be a plurality 
of isolated forms. All of them must be integral to a single form, 
wherein the maximum diversity stands animated and harmonised 
by the single spirit of the whole. Having gone so far, we cannot 
stop going further and seeing in the Supreme Form, Brahman 
holding within Itself the entire expanse of finite reality. 

There is a clear distinction in the school, as expounded by 
Para^ara Bhatta, Sudar^ana Suri and Vedanta Deiika, between 
lav any a and soundary a. ‘Soundary a ’ stands for the beauty of 
components, avayava-tiohha, and ‘/avanyc’ is the beauty of the 
totality, the samudaya-iobha. This two-fold concept of 
beauty, perhaps, sums up the reaction of the school to the 
narrowly conceived Formalistic aesthetics. 

(d) A view of beauty ancient in origin, but formulated 
as a theory in recent times, is that it consists of ‘Expression’. 
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On this view, it is not a self-existent principle of aesthetic value, 
but is what it is by virtue of the revelation or expression of an 
inner or spiritual content. 

The view accords well with the nature of the kingdom of 
arts. What is to be expressed is an inner vision and, in the 
process of expression, it acquires self-definition. The expression, 
we have seen, must fulfil itself in capturing the highest form or 
reality, of which the focal point of significance is the Supreme 
Being. In all moods of their highest expressiveness, the artists 
of real creative genius confess to their being the passive vehicles 
of an inspiration, descending, as it were, from above, and 
appropriating them as its instruments of self-articulation. All 
great art takes shape, not as something man-made and artificial, 
but as the veritable self-utterance of the Highest Reality. The 
artist has the blessed status of an instrument, through whom 
Reality communicates itself. Thus, art at its best is Nature’s 
own self-expression at its best. Vedanta Des'ika, in one of his 
peak confessions, owns to being a mere vina on which the Lord 
(Venkata) is playing with delight. This passivity is a state of 
exaltation to the poet. 

While thus art passes out of the realm of the work of man 
to that of God Himself, natural beauty, to which also the theory 
of Beauty as Expression has to apply, takes on the aspect of 
artistic creation. It is not something ‘out there’ by itself, solidly 
self-existing, but something projected and set up by the Creator’s 
self-display. Para^ara Bhatta uses the self-display of a peacock 
as a simile. It is not unusual to speak of the Creator as a poet, 
dancer and musician, and Vedic literature uses the carpenter’s 
analogy also. Creation as the art of the Divine Spirit is a valid 
picture on many counts. Vedanta DeSika, in a memorable 
poem, speaks of the Creator as a painter, He Himself constituting 
the canvas, with His creative joy as brush and compassion as the 
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paint. Instead of merely art being expression, beauty in all 
forms and levels, produced or discovered by man, comes, in the 
last analysis, to be viewed as the self-expression of Divinity. 

Thus Realism, Formalism and Expressionism, properly 
stretched to their ultimate height of significance, converge 
towards a Brahman-centred aesthetics. 

(e) The problem of ugliness is a seemingly intractable one 
in aesthetics, as is that of error in epistemology, and that of evil, 
moral and physical, in theism in general. It is a specific instance 
of the problem of imperfection, which is no problem for a 
materialistic or illusionistic metaphysics. The frame-work for 
treating it may be roughly indicated. Ultimately, imperfection 
is incidental to finite life ; neither Nature nor the Supreme Spirit 
can be the basis of it for an unclouded vision. Apurusartha can 
happen to a jiva. Objective Nature can have no ugliness in 
itself, except in a misreading of its nature by a finite mind. The 
misreading must be in the nature of an arrested vision, wherein 
there is obscuration of Nature being the embodiment of the Divine. 
Nature’s supreme integration by the immanent Divine presence 
must be missed, and that it is a self-revelation of the Primordial 
Artist must stand provisionally annulled. Such an arrested, 
fragmented and partially annulled perception on the part of the 
finite percipient, creates the impression of objective and 
ontological ugliness, whose locus in reality is the percipient 
himself. It is a malady incidental to his finitude. With his 
development of God-awareness, the possibility of the perception 
of natural ugliness must get transcended. The proneness to 
ugliness is much more conspicuous in the realm of art, wherein 
the finite soul expresses itself. It may be egoistic, subject to the 
opaqueness of tamas and misdirection of rajas, and may put 
forth forms of aesthetic creation embodying finite meanings, 
depleted of all transcendent reference. Art, with no intimation 
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of the Paramatman in what it depicts, would be genuine ugliness. 
Just as the essence of evil is the life of God-negation, and of 
error the apprehension of the finite divorced from the sustaining 
presence of God in it, even so artistic creation untouched by the 
Infinite is aesthetic frustration and ugliness. SudarSana Sari and 
Vedanta Desika assert that in the liberated perception of the 
emancipated, evil, ugliness and all such antecedent imperfections 
stand transmuted into integral elements of ecstasy, {^ruta- 
praka.iika, 4. 1, Ad. 1 ; Tattvamukta-kalapa, 2. 65). 

There is no such thing as ‘invincible’, objective ugliness, 
and all forms of ugliness are man’s own making by virtue of his 
jHana-sankoca. Redemption from this proneness and predica- 
ment is an assured possibility. 

(f) Modern Aesthetics in recent centuries makes a 
distinction between the beautiful and the sublime, and all reputed 
writers on the subject dwell on the theme. Bosanquet suggests 
an alternative pair of terms for the two classes of aesthetic 
excellence, ‘easy’ and ‘difficult’ beauty. Easy beauty is what can 
please aesthetically, without requiring much strain and effort on 
the part of the spectator, and is formed of simple forms of 
aesthetical quality. Difficult beauty or the sublime calls up all 
the mental resources of the spectator and presents spectacles of 
great width, intricacy and tension, producing awe as well as 
amazed admiration. There is no doubt that some kind of 
synthesis requires to be attempted, and aestheticians are not 
wanting who have put forth the attempt without minimizing the 
value of the distinction. The sublime can pass imperceptibly 
into what Rudolph Otto names the ‘numinous’, evoking fascina¬ 
tion as well as awe. The ‘numinous’ is the unique category of 
the religious consciousness according to Otto. It is interesting 
to note that he considers the eleventh chapter of the Gita as a 
magnificent presentation of the ‘numinous’, with all the terrors of 
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mysterious majesty and also the basic element of attraction. In 
one of the Ramanujite definitions of bhakti, we have a combina¬ 
tion of both. It reads, “ Mahaniyavi§aye pritih ”, love directed 
to what is grand. The point is that the distinction between 
the two aesthetic qualities of beauty and sublimity is not 
absolute, and they can be seen in fusion in the highest mystic 
experience. In the ViSi§fadvaitic idea of the Supreme Being, 
there is a combination of the two ideas of saulahhya and paratva, 
accessibility and over-powering greatness. The two aspects of 
the Divine are fundamental. What cannot be easily reconciled 
on the purely aesthetic plane seems to be synthesized in religious 
experience. The Upanisads abound in paradoxical declarations 
of this profound intimacy and infinity of the Divine. Sri Kr$pa, 
in His mighty self-revelation in the eleventh chapter of the Gita, 
is pictured as having the sun and moon as His two eyes. Arjuna 
exclaims, ‘Hrsito’smi drstva bhayena ca pravyathitam mano me* 
(XI. 45). Ramanuja explains the sun as signifying blazing 
powers, "prat a pa’, and the moon as representing ‘prasada’ „ 
condescending grace. This seems to be a happy amalgamation 
of the two paradoxical attributes of God. The aesthetic 
dichotomy is resolved in Ramanuja’s idea of God and his inter¬ 
pretation of the vUvarupa. The root of this elaboration is 
already contained in the Visnu-purana description of the form of 
Vi$ 9 u as ‘dubhadraya’. 


VII 

An aesthetic patterned on the basis of Ramanuja’s 
philosophy cannot but be heavily loaded with Vedantic thought, 
A legitimate question arises and whether such a line of thinkin g 
leaves room for the autonomy of the aesthetic consciousness and 
the cult of ‘Art for Art’s sake’, needs consideration. 

Some elementary principles must be noted before the 
question can be properly discussed. Aesthetic experience is 
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primarily a state of pleasure. But the pleasure is of a contem¬ 
plative nature. It is pleasure arising on the contemplation of a 
perceived or imagined object. As it is said, it is a ‘relevant 
pleasure’ with an ‘objective correlate’. Hence it stands different 
from pleasures of escape and pleasures accompanying the 
satisfaction of unaesthetic desires. In the classification of 
pleasures given in the Gita, it comes under sattvika pleasure. 
It is because of this sattvika character that even tragic situations, 
depicted in literature, can be sources of aesthetic enjoyment. 
It affords the required ‘psychic distance’. It is contemplative in 
the sense that it is not an action-conditioned satisfaction. The 
executive work of the artist is for purposes of securing a full 
vision of the aesthetic object, and thus subordinate to the ‘full 
seeing*. In being contemplative, it is akin to intellectual or 
theoretical satisfaction. But there is a vital distinction, that its 
motivation is not the propounding of a true or objectively 
tenable view of things. It seeks a vision of the beautiful as an 
end in itself, be it perceptual or imaginative, with a ‘willing 
suspension of disbelief’. The concern with truth, metaphysical 
or scientific, does not enter into the approach here. The 
fundamental interest is to contemplate on a thing of beauty, 
irrespective of its objective existence or otherwise. Fiction is 
not excluded from the realm of the aesthetic object, provided 
it is artistically convincing in the sense of being possible. 

In this background of general aesthetics, we have to construe 
what would be the stand of Ramanuja’s philosophy on the 
autonomy of art. It is necessary to distinguish two levels of 
art, that which is manifestly secular, with no spiritual motiva¬ 
tion, and that which is integrated as a factor within the 
practice of bhakti. Something definite can be conjectured on 
these two levels. 

(a) Art may be secular in conscious intention; but in 
so far as it depicts real beauty and sublimity, according to the 
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general view of vibhuti, it must carry suggestions of the 
Immanent Infinite. If it is a source of real joy, as all joy 
flows from Brahman, the only source of joy according to the 
Upani§ads, it must be in some way an unknowing experience 
of Brahman. It cannot be cut off from that fundamental 
principle of beauty and joy. For carrying this touch of Brahman, 
all that is required of the work of art is that it should be true to 
its nature and accomplish its final purpose of contemplative 
pleasure. It should be free art for its own sake and, by virtue 
of its perfection, it inevitably establishes an unintended 
communion with the Divine. Thus, there is no jeopardy to the 
maxim of ‘Art for Art’s sake’, but still at its height of triumph 
such art carries a self-transcendent message. 

(b) At the second level, art participates integrally in the 
wholeness of the spiritual pursuit characteristic of bhakti. The 
cognitive aspect of personality seeks the Divine through dravana, 
mcmana, nididhyasana and saksatkara. The volitional or active 
nature expresses itself in karma-yoga in the preliminary stages 
and flows into loving service called kaihkarya or seva in the 
advanced stage. The emotional and imaginative nature takes 
shape as love, priti and dhyana filled with priti. It is the last 
aspect that manifests itself in the aesthetic life of bhakti. Now, 
spiritual art that is the materialisation of bhakti, is not 
independent of jftana and seva. It cannot be brought under 
‘Art for Art’s sake’, but is art impelled by the devotional zest 
and contributing to the fullness of Godward endeavour. The 
question is whether the art-factor suffers diminution in this 
fusion. Does it lose its innate rapture, because it includes in 
itself jftana and seva ? Does jftana, in its turn, lose its truth- 
value because it is fused with love of God and work dedicated to 
God ? Does righteous endeavour become less righteous, because 
it is governed by the understanding of God and saturated with 
love of God ? In general, do the three ultimate values of truth. 
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goodness and beauty lose the elements of intrinsic value possessed 
by them in their severally, when they enter into a process of 
joint realisation ? It seems to be that they could not reach their 
full stature when pursued in mutual isolation, as they were 
provisionally in their initial realisation. They acquire enhance¬ 
ment in this supreme synthesis. For truth, to be alienated from 
beauty and goodness is a privation. For beauty, to rest on 
mere ‘suspension of disbelief’ and not on the certitude of 
authentic insight, and for it to be divorced from the life of 
holiness, is to lose a part of its vital substance, For goodness, 
not to be founded on the reality-factor and not to have the 
benefit of the aesthetic contemplativeness, is to be just 
preparatory to fuller actualisation. The conclusion may be 
hazarded, in the light of these considerations, that art that is 
spiritualised, though losing its autonomy, gains in the scale of 
values. Well may Vedmta Derika spurn the mess of earthly 
pottage and cast aside trivial themes and opt for the inexhausti¬ 
ble riches of God. Good art may flourish in its autonomy, but 
great art finds its fulfilment in what is more than mere art, 

VIII 

The poetic theory of Rasa seems to be favouring a kind 
of pseudo-Advaitism for a long time, and some critical 
clarification in the light of Ramanuja’s thought needs to be made 
on the subject, The theory is founded on Bharata’s treatise on 
Dramatics, It describes eight fundamental emotional propen¬ 
sities of man and depicts how these evolve into eight enjoyable 
states of emotion, called rams, in the spectators of drama. 
These emotions are evoked by the appropriate objects, vibhavas, 
presented in an Idealised manner {ahukika) on the stage with all 
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adjectival to the self, and are not a bundle of distinct faculties. 
He also asserts that the list is not complete as it does not provide 
for danta-rasa, the enjoyment at the spectacle of a spiritual life. 
That such a life is not one of inert quietude but an active 
exercise of Godward energy, renders it suitable for dramatic 
reproduction. (See also his Sankalpa-suryodaya, p. 4, Kanchi- 
puram edition). The locus of the rasa, the aesthetic delight, is 
certainly the spectator, and it lies in an imaginative ‘empathy’ 
with the feelings represented in the play on the stage. The 
spectator’s emotional identification with the feelings displayed 
in his state of sattva, overcoming inertia and ego-centric 
pre-occupations) does bring out the final aesthetic joy. These 
are the well-known tenets of the Rasa-theory. 

It is to be remarked that the identity of the feeling of the 
spectator with what is depicted by the actor and with that of the 
poet and even of the character presented, does not lead to 
Advaita. The aesthetic object, vibhava, is there in the dramatic 
presentation, and no identification with it is required or posited. 
It is only identification with the feelings it evokes that is involved 
in the enjoyment of Rasa. No fusion of the subject and object 
is there in the experience. There is just a duplication of the 
feelings arising in reaction to the object in the poet, the character, 
the actor and the spectator. Such a community of feeling is 
actually invoked by Vedanta De^ika in explanation of the bhoga- 
sdmya between the jivatman and Paranjatman, in the stage of 
mokssa, in spite of the distinction between the two in that 
jagadvyapara is uniquely characteristic of the Supreme Atman 
( Virodha-parihara , p. 382, Kanchipuram edition). The vibhava. 
the aesthetic object, stands in undiminished objectivity, on 
which rests securely the unfoldment of the subject’s sthayibhava 
into the raw-state. Jagannatha regrets this necessity for an 
objective support for rasa, but for which rasanubhava would be 
straightaway the same as Brahmdmibhava of the Advaitic School. 
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Neither the subject of rasa, nor its object, is lost in the 
other. There is just a unification of the emotions of the subject 
in response to the object. This is all that seems to be the 
essential fact of the situation according to the Rasa theory. It 
stands incorporated in the Visi^tadvaitlc theory in the hands of 
masters like Vedanta Ddika, 

Something more can be naturally said from Ramanuja’s 
standpoint on the subject-object relation in the stage of joy or 
ananda of which aesthetic experience is a good instance. In the 
Bhumadhikarana of the Bribhdsya, (1. 3, 7-8) the related 
Chandogya (VII) passage is interpreted as representing the joy 
arising in the experience of the all-inclusive Infinite, The passage 
does not signify for Ramanuja the elimination of the object, nor 
is it understood as propounding the joyous nature of the subject 
resting in itself, bereft of the object. In the same way, the 
Daharadhikararia (1. 3. 13-22) speaks of the individual subject 
as growing into its fullness of natural splendour on its approach 
to Brahman, the Supreme Light. Thus, the subject too remains 
in the supreme experience. Rather, it attains in it to the fullness 
of its individual stature. Only pleasure of a tSmasa kind 
induces self-oblivion, as Sudars^ana Sari remarks {grata- 
prakadika, 4. 1. 1). The AmpdamayBdhikarapa (1. 1. 13-20) 
has a strong and categorical pronouncement on the issue of the 
difference or identity between the subject and object in the state 
of ananda : iC YalldbhSt ya'fy anandi hhavatf, sa sa eveti 
anunmattafy ko bravlti ? (Who but a madman will say that 
by att ainin g whichever being whoever becomes blissful, — be is 
himself that same blissful being ?, grlbha§ya, I, i. 20), 

There is one necessary addition to be made. The jlva who 
meditates on Brahman must not look upon his object of 
adoration as outside his self, but as located in the interior of his 
own spiritual personality. This is brought out well in the 
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tfribhasya (4. i. Adht. 2), Again, in the state of mokga, he is 
said to realise the Divine Infinite as immanent in his own soul 
(4, 4. AtSii. 2), These fundamental propositions must govern 
our understanding of the subject-object relation in the experience 
of aesthetic joy. The reality of the individual subject, the reality 
of the Supreme Object and Its determining immanence in the 
former are the three relevant aspects of the highest state of 
ananda. 
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A CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 

Pr, Eric J, L.ott, 8mgalare. 

Every religious system is integrated around some central 
principle, complex though the process of integration may he. 
At the core of each tradition there is no doubt, an intuited 
vision. But the vision will invariably be articulated in some 
conceptual or analogical form, even when the vision itself is said 
to be ineffable, Thus it is possible to discover an integrating 
concept at the centre of each religious system, Without probing 
to this cohering core and analysing its conceptual structure and 
significance, there can be no conceptual understanding of any 
religious tradition. 

The central explicating analogy of Srt Ramanuja’s system 
of Viri$tadvaita is the darlra^arlri-bhS va, I realise that others 
have argued similarly for the priority of the prakBra*prah1lrU 
bhdva (e.g, P, N, Srinivasaehari, B, Kumarappa, O, Lacombe), 
This was certainly a prominent relational category in Rlmlnuja’s 
system, just as were the $em-§e$l and relationships, 

While, however, the pra^Sra analogy (which I would translate as a 
prototype»eetype relationship) signifies to a general way the utter 
dependence of the universe on the Supreme Self, it is the self-body 
analogy that most directly and most richly explicates the meaning 
of this dependent relationship, Not only does this analogy take 
us to the core of Vyi$t&dvaita s s whole conceptual structure (ai I 
hope this paper will go on to demonstrate), but Rimimija 
himself resorts to it specifically at so many crucial points in his 
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explication of this system. And such is the intrinsic meaning of 
the analogy that even when Ramanuja is referring to Brahman 
as the Supreme Self of all, there is always the implication that 
all else is His body. 

Thus when Ramanuja begins his great systematic treatise, 
Vedartha-Saihgraha, in the first few verses there may not be a 
direct use of the §arira-iariri-bhava. But as soon as it 
becomes necessary to expound the Sad-vidya‘s climactic words, 
‘ Tat-tvam-asi\ Ramanuja makes explicit what was previously 
implicit—that the relationship of the Lord to the world is to be 
grasped only by considering the self-body relationship. Thus : 
“ The statement 4 Tat-tvam-asi ’ sums up the jiva’s attributive 
relationship to Brahman. For as He is the Self of the entire 
universe, and as this entire universe constitutes His body, thus 
bling a typification of Brahman, Brahman is the Self of each jiva 
and the Jiva can be denoted by ‘tvanf... Because, therefore, all 
sentient and non-sentient beings constitute His body, Brahman — 
embodied in and typified by all—is denoted by all words.” * 

Or we may take by way of illustration another extremely 
important passage—Ramanuja’s interpretation of Arjuna’s 
response to the glorious vW va-rupa-dar$ana, which is undoubtedly 
the climactic point of the Bhagavad- Gitd. Thus on 11. 40; 

“ aparimita-vlrya, aparimita-parakramas-tvath sarvam- 
Stmataya samapno$i, tatas-sarvo ’si—yatas-tvam 
sarvam cid-acid-vastu jatam*Stmatay3 samapno^i, 
atah sarvasya cid-acid-vastu-jgtasya tvac-charlrataya 
tvat-praklratvit-sarva-prak§ras-tvam-eva sarva* 
3abda°vacyo ’si-iti-arthalj.” 2 

In addition to the self-body, which seems to me to be used 
in an illustrative as well as a determinative manner, there 
are other ideas in these passages which we will need to bring out 
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later. In both these very important passages, however, it seems 
clear enough that the self-body analogy determines the meaning of 
the more general prafta/w-concept, mainly because Selfhood is 
so fundamental as a determining category in the whole Vedantic 
tradition. It is this analogical relationship, therelore, that is 
Ramanuja’s integrating and explicating core-concept. 

If any further proof is required to substantiate this thesis, 

1 would point to that richly suggestive section in the first Sutra 
of Srihhasya, in whieh Ramanuja expounds the Pursue 
evidence for the reality of the universe. The Sartra-sariri^ 
bhava is prominent throughout. The climactic sentence is: 

* Those enlightened ones, on the other hand, with their insight 
into the essential nature of the Self, having their minds cleared 
by devotion, which is the means of experiencing the Lord as the 
universal Self,—such ones see this entire world with its various 
kinds of bodies... as Thy [the Lord’s] body’,- 7 

It is not possible in this paper to trace the derivation of 
this darira-Sariri-bhavaJ Certainly, there are clear antecedents 
in sruti and smrti, as well as in the Sri-Vaf§pava tradition prior 
to Ramanuja. But the great AcSrya’s originality in making this 
concept so centrally integrative to Vi$i$fadvaita should not be 
under-rated. This was the work of a creative theological 
genius. That visionary who can provide his followers with an 
explicating core-concept, the significance of which persistently 
■points them to the primal vision of Reality, and leads them to a 
more and more dear understanding of that Reality, and is so 
creative as to afford insights that even the visionary himself did 
not explicitly articulate—that visionary is a theological as well 
as a religious genius. Sarlra-iarlrbbhava has precisely this 
kind of richly creative quality. Its seminal potency ensures that 
the full maturing and flowering of the original vision is yet to be 
seen. 
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I will classify my analysis of our eore*analogy under seven 
heads, covering the whole range of concerns raised in religious 
philosophy, 

A Hermeneutical significance , Rgmlnuja began his 
systematising work with the assumption that all scripture—the 
whole sacred tradition, Vedic and Vai?nava—should be taken as 
authoritative for our understanding of Reality, though he only 
overtly refers to generally accepted Yedsntic sources in his 
Vedantic writings. He was fully aware that inconsistencies seem 
to be there in the various dakhas. But he was not prepared to 
fall back on Jjafikara’s principle of selective hermeneutics, in 
which only eka-vUkyas are allowed to determine the meaning of 
the whole, and no v3kya can be taken in any sense other than a 
lak§an3rtha; for (said tfaftkara) words can never be more than 
indirect pointers to the veiled mystery that is Reality. 

Now it is true that Ramanuja does take the concept of 
relational existence, especially the self-body analogical relation* 
ship, as his hermeneutical determinant. But this has such an 
intrinsic inclusiveness that it becomes possible to accept all 
scriptural revelation as equally valid contributions to our 
knowledge of the Ultimate Reality. In the course of his 
refutation of the Advaita theory of avidyd. and mayS (in the 
JijMsa-adhikaratja), Ramanuja had found it necessary to argue 
for a different interpretation of druti from that followed by 
Advaita ; he corroborates this interpretation with an impressive 
array of texts from smrti. This then prompts the need for 
articulating some positive ancf comprehensive basis for his 
hermeneutical and exegetical method. Much of the last part of 
JijMsa-adhikarana, therefore, is Ramanuja’s attempt to outline 
the principles of his hermeneutical method. It gives the basis 
For the type of samanvaya he sees between the varied kinds of 
texts found in scripture, 5 And throughout this passage, there is 
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constant reference to the need to see every text in the light of 
the $arira-£ ariri-bhdva, For example ; 4 This relation of soul 
and body forms the basis of the statements of co-ordination 
made in the next $loka\ Then, again, on that key eka-vdkya, 

‘ Tat'tvani-asi \ 1 the co-ordination of the constituent parts is not 
meant to convey the idea of the absolute unity of a non- 
differenced substance : on the contrary, the words “ that ” and 
£S thou ” denote a Brahman distinguished by difference. For the 
word “that” refers to Brahman as the omniscient, etc....and 
the word “ thou ” conveys the idea of Brahman in so far as 
having for Its body the universe of ctt and acU - if the text is 
understood to refer to Brahman as having individual souls for 
His body, both words keep their primary denotation (i.e, not 
merely laksaqartha) : and the text thus making a declaration 
about one substance distinguished by two aspects (prakdra* 
dvaya), the fundamental co-ordinating principle is preserved..,It 
moreover satisfies the demand of agreement with the teaching 
of the earlier part of the section (upakrama~anuMlatS) , and it 
also fulfils the promise that all things are to be known through 
one thing, that is, in so far as Brahman has for His body all 
cid-acit beings.,.And this interpretation finally avoids all conflict 
with other scriptural passages \ 

As against BhedUhheda, Ramanuja goes on to state that 
‘those who take their stand on the doctrine, proclaimed by 
all Upani§ads, that the entire world forms the body of Brahman, 
may accept in their fulness all the texts teaching the identity 
of world with Brahman. For as genus (jati) and quality 
(gu$a), so substances (dravyaj also may occupy the position 
of determining attributes (vMe§a$a), in so far namely as they 
constitute the body of something else 

Then, in a summary section bringing together a variety of 
texts with superficially disparate meanings, Ramanuja concludes 
SR—4 
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that ‘ on this method of (self-body analogical) interpretation 
we find that the texts declaring essential distinction and sepa¬ 
ration of non-sentient matter, sentient beings and the Lord, 
and those declaring Him to be the cause and the world to be 
the effect, and cause and effect to be identical, do not in any 
way conflict with other texts declaring that matter and souls 
form the body of the Lord..,’, It is this latter analogical 
perspective that is able to integrate the full range of Vedantic 
texts into a coherent whole in which each kind of statement 
about Brahman and universe is taken with equal seriousness, 
resulting in a conclusion that is ‘sarva-samafijasam to use the 
closing words of firibhasya. 

Thus, the vision of Reality that Ramanuja seeks to 
articulate is certainly inclusive, an ‘ organic synthesis ’ to use 
K. C. Varadachari’s words. At the same time, it is also 
integrated around a concept that is decisive in its conceptual and 
hermeneutical significance. It carries its own inner coherence 
that needs to be clearly distinguished from all other systems. 
Thus Ramanuja himself is frequently able to use this tiarlra- 
iariri-bhava to delineate his own position when in debate with 
other systems. Our contemporary concern, admirable though 
it may be, to avoid a negative polemical stance, should not be 
allowed to obscure the distinctiveness that is inherent in Vi$is$a- 
advaita’s inclusive interpretation of Reality, 

2, Epistemological significance. One essential reason why 
VMitficidvaita's method of interpretation hinges on the tfarlra- 
gariri-bhava, and why the delineation of its position in relation 
to other systems is often by means of this same analogy, is 
because in Visi^Sdvaita knowledge itself is of this relational 
kind. Thus, very early in his exposition of what Brahma- 
fijMsS means Ramanuja points out that of the PramSpas 
themselves, those accepted authentic means by which we are able 
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to know anything with certainty--each has an intrinsically 
relational structure, They therefore indicate the essentially 
relational character of that which is to be known, To use 
current communications jargon, 'the medium is the message’. 
That is, you cannot communicate anything that is not inherent 
in your means of communication. 

Ramanuja, however, goes further than this, He asserts that 
consciousness is always the self's consciousness of something. 
Such attributive or relational consciousness is essential to the 
self’s being. Consciousness is that attribute of the self by which 
it relates to the other. And here it becomes immediately 
obvious that Ramanuja allows a very positive role to the body 
in the whole process by which a self comes to know things, 
and indeed in the process by which selves are known. It is, 
however, a mistake to imagine that Ramanuja limits knowledge, 
especially the knowledge of Brahman, to mere cognition, 
important though this may be to his understanding of the self* 
Brahman relationship. This relationship goes beyond, even 
though it includes, cognition, for it is essentially of the nature 
of upUmna-hhaktU It imparts a new dimension to the Brahman* 
knowing process. For it is devout meditation that lovingly 
recalls the nature of the loved one that was previously cognised, 
until there is an intimacy of relationship like the smooth, 
unbroken flow of oil. 

Critics like B.N.K, Shartna have decried a lack of intuitive 
vision in the Brahmam knowledge described by Ramanuja, 
Ramanuja himself clearly sees that even in the cognition-based 
relationship of love, there is such an immediacy of perception 
that (as he declares almost at the outset of his Laghu-SiddMntd ) 
it 6 has the character of seeing ” or <s vision ”, and this 
H vision ” consists in possessing the character of immediate 
presentation (pratyak§ata) ,..(or) by direct intuition (sSksSt- 
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karaj which is dear above all things, since the Object 
remembered is so dear \ 6 

Now it is precisely this kind of mediated-immediacy that 
we find in the relationship of a self to its body, or vice-versa. 
There is such a directness of experience in bodily existence that 
some modem interpreters of the self-body relationship even argue 
for the existence of body alone—all self-experience being said to 
be merely body-experience. Commonsense (apart from our 
traditional doctrines of the self, and the sophisticated arguments 
that can be brought in to support them) says that this takes the 
self-body ‘ inseparability ’ to a ridiculous extreme. But their 
intimacy of mutual knowledge is such that the self-body analogy 
provides us with helpful insights into the nature of our 
knowledge of the Supreme Self, to whom, says Ramanuja, we 
relate as body to self. 

3. Ontological significance. Ramanuja does argue that 
ways of knowing, and indeed the very nature of consciousness, 
implies a particular kind of ontological perspective. But this 
does not mean that epistemology determines ontology, as some 
have asserted. First comes the vision of ontic Reality, and 
according to Vedanta, this vision is granted only through the 
revelation of sacred scripture. Then comes our conceptual 
apprehension of this vision. On this basis we then describe and 
discuss the nature of epistemological and ontological structures. 
That core-vision of the Sat, the great ontic Reality, is the prior 
factor. 

it is significant that Ramanuja begins his great systematic 
treatise, Vedartha-Sathgraha, with an exposition of Chandogya’s 
Sad-vidyS. Very early in this exposition, Ramanuja claims that 
‘the assertion that we can know ail by knowing the One is 
tenable only if that “all” has reality of its own by having the 
One as its Self . In his Jijftasa-adhikaraqa he even more 
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forcefully brings out this conviction that the whole universe is 
ontologically real, precisely because it participates as body in the 
all-including Reality, the Self of the universe. As the Sat that 
accounts for all beings, or satyasya-Satya, Brahman endues all 
existents with His own reality of Being. Here, however, 
Ramanuja denies that such common reality of being derives 
from the mere fact of common substance, as perhaps Sathkhya 
would argue. Statements of identity, he writes, are *not founded 
on unity of substance of the pervading principle and pervaded 
world, but on the fact that {Brahman) pervades the world as its 
Self, being its inner Ruler’, 7 tadatmya-antaryUmin . Thus it is 
because the Supreme Self manifests Himself in all beings, 
includes all beings in His Being, that His reality of Being is 
communicated to the ‘ all ’—as a self communicates its being to 
its body. 

How ihen, asks VRi^advaita, can this universe be regarded 
as mithycl, as lacking that reality belonging to its Self? How, 
then, can scripture’s mays —the mysterious power by which He 
creates and manifests Himself in the world—how can this intend 
some illusory mode of being ? Of course, once sheer San-mStra 
is accepted as the sole Ultimate Reality, some such explanation 
for our everyday experience of the distinctions of the universe 
becomes inevitable. Rejecting such an understanding of 
Brahman as pure-Being, Ramanuja asserted that just as the 
body distinguishes its self, relating to it as a distinct charac* 
teristic relates to its ground-substance, so distinction characterises 
even the transcendent Self, the ground -Sat of all. Reality is 
essentially vW i§}asya-advaita t a continuity of being characterised 
by inner distinctions. 

It was this basic concept of Brahman's communicating His 
Reality to all beings, by reason of their comprising His body, 
that led Ramanuja also to assert that every entity in the 
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universe, and every word signifying an entity, terminate in and 
find their ultimate meaning in Brahman, their inner Self. Every 
word, therefore, can be said to signify the Highest Reality in a 
direct (i.e. not by lak§ana*artha only) sense. For does not the 
name of each body refer to its soul at the same time ? Ail finite 
beings, therefore, are able to communicate the reality of that 
Being which is their inner Self—a concept that has a direct 
ethical implication, as well as giving a new direction to mystical 
life. Indeed, such a vision of directly mediated immediacy of 
the Supreme Reality still awaits more thorough articulation, 

4. Cosmological significance. If Ramanuja found the idea 
of Brahman’s ‘unreal’ manifestation in the universe difficult to 
accept, he was even more alarmed by Bhed&hheda’s account of 
Brahma-paririama. To say that Brahman at the time of creation 
engages in a process of self-tran sformation under the limiting 
instruments of finitude, is to teach Brahman's essential 
mutability; it is to say that this Perfect Being really suffers 
all the imperfections of the cosmic process, or at least the 
miseries of embodied souls. It is like speaking of a Lord 
divided in Himself, or like Devadatta having ‘one hand anointed 
with sandal-paste and adorned with bracelets and rings, and 
his other hand hit by a hammer and burning with hell-fire’. 5 

Here again Ramanuja resorts to his self-body analogy to 
explain in what sense Brahman as Transcendent Cause is related 
to His imraanentally effected state, the universe. ‘ When the 
relationship between Lord and soul is described in terms of 
identity of essence, then it is unsound to maintain difference ; 
whereas there is no defect at all when this identity is stated in 
terms of a body-self relation’,* 

Just as authentic core-selfhood transcends the changes and 
sufferings of the body, so the transcendent perfection of the 
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Supreme Self remains unimpaired by the creative process. To 
argue (as some have done) that such a doctrine must imply that 
the Supreme Self experiences all the pains to which the body is 
subject is to miss the point. Apart from Vedanta’s conviction 
that the inner self is eternally immutable, even in the common- 
sense notion of the self there is a core of selfhood that is thought 
to continue throughout the body’s experiences, even though it is 
recognised that they become experiences to the body only by 
means of the self. In other words, the self remains the subject 
throughout such experiences. 

At the same time, however, Ramanuja clearly cannot think 
of the Lord’s transcendent perfection in terms of unrelated and 
remote immutability. Inherent in the self-body analogy is the 
concept of ctprthak-siddhi-sambandhana. Brahman’s relationship 
with the universe. His body, is one of inseparability, even though 
it in no way impairs His perfection of being. Ramanuja does 
seem to distinguish the svarupa of this Perfect Being from His 
svabhdva, 10 Brahman's svarupa is His essential being in itself, 
those glorious qualities that exist apart altogether from His 
relationship to the universe. His svabhdva is His related nature, 
those glorious qualities which express His creating, sustaining, 
saving relationship with the universe. 

In Ramanuja’s writings generally, however, there is little 
place for unrelated being, no matter how true he may be to the 
Vedantic concern for Transcendent Being that is independent of 
cosmic contingency. Inseparability of relational being—as 
substance to attribute, as prototype to all its typifications, 
and especially as self inseparably related to its body— 
this is the keynote in Ramanuja’s account of Brahman, even in 
his account of Brahman's transcendent perfection. It is perhaps 
important to note that Ramanuja does not think of Brahman’s 
embodied state as coming into being only when there is cosmic 
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creation. In a sense, of course, we can say that the body 
emerges, is manifest, and functions as a unified entity, just 
because it exists ‘in the self’, with the self as its animator and 
co-ordinator. But as far as Brahman's Selfhood is concerned, 
the universal ‘body’ is contained within His being even in the 
unmanifest state of cosmic pralaya. At the time of creation, 
the Lord wills that His unmanifest body be changed from its 
causal state into its manifest effect-state. In other words, even 
in this cosmological process, the self-body analogy still plays its 
conceptual role, and there is ‘inseparability’ asserted even of 
that unmanifest stage when others would want to speak of 
undifferentiated san-mdtra, tan-mdtra or cin-matra. 


5. Theological significance. Clearly, the previous points 
have already introduced some of Ramanuja’s more specifically 
‘theological’ concerns, for such overlapping cannot and should 
not be avoided. To put these concerns in a different form, 
Ramanuja was convinced that the sagima Lord of the bhakta 
was in no way a lower order Being than the nirguna of the 
jflanin. It must have seemed to him that this absolutist 
attitude undermined the very basis of the religious life, making 
both bhakti and even the great Lord whose grace saves his 
bhaktas less than fully real. This makes the devotional 
relationship merely part of the maya- order, conditioned by 
upa dftl-existence, characterised by avidya, all to be superseded 
by the transcendent realisation of nirgunatva. ‘No’, replied 
Ramanuja, ‘it is precisely the glorious qualities of the Supreme 
Person that comprise and make clear His transcendence. His 
greatness over all-else 5 . ‘The word “Brahman" denotes the 
Highest Person, who is essentially free from all imperfections 
and possesses innumerable kinds of glorious qualities of incom¬ 
parable excellence’,^ to quote his initial definition of this 
all-important term. 
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I have delayed any reference to Ramanuja's definitions of 
the body until now, as they seem primarily to support the idea 
of Brahman’s lordly control of the universe, as a self controls the 
body with which it is associated. To take a Vedartha-Samgraha 
definition first: ‘The relation between self and body means the 
inseparable relationship between a dependent entity and that on 
which it is grounded, between a controlling entity and that 
which it controls, between a principal and its subordinate’ : 

(prthak-siddhi-anarha-adhara-adheya-bha ve niyantr- 
niyamya-bhavahi 3e§a-£e$i-bhavas-caV 2 

He goes on to define the Atman as peculiarly appropriate to 
such a relationship, for it is ‘the one who obtains an object, 
being in all respects the adhara, the niyantr, and the Se§in.' 

Then there is the well-known definition of the body in 
S'ribhasya 2.1.9 : 

yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarva-atmana svarthe 
niyantum dharayitum ca sakyam tac-che?ata-eka- 
svarupam ca tat tasya s'ariram. 

The significant new point being made here is that the 
body’s control is by a conscious agent that is able to control 
and support the body for its own ends, thus confirming the 
belief that the self is essentially sva-tantra, the body para-tantra. 
In Ramanuja’s case, however, when the analogy is applied to 
the Lord-world relationship, the independent character of 
individual selves is necessarily limited to such autonomy as is 
permitted by the Supreme Self. Ramanuja goes on here in 
S’ribhasya 2.1.9 : ‘All sentient and non-sentient beings together 
comprise the body of the Supreme Person, for they are 
completely controlled and supported by Him for His own 
ends, and they are essentially subordinate to Him’ (tat-se$ata- 
eka-svarupam) (Cf. also Gitd-bhasya 10.20). 

SR—5 
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As the Inner Seif of all, then, Brahman is the Inner 
Controller of all, which is precisely the point made in the 
Antaryami-Brahmana. There, as with many other scriptural 
passages too, the sense of inner control is explicit in the text. 
Such is Ramanuja’s concern for the lordliness of Brahman in 
relation to His universe, that even in passages where there is no 
explicit reference to I&varatva he makes it an integral part of 
the text’s meaning. For example, while expounding ‘ Tat-tvam- 
asi he writes : ‘If the text is understood to refer to Brahman 
as having individual souls for His body...the fundamental 
principle of co-ordination is preserved. On this interpretation 
the text further intimates that Brahman, free from all imperfec¬ 
tion and endued with all glorious qualities, is the Inner 
Controller of individual selves and possesses lordly power’ 
(aid varyam-param). 13 

A ‘process’ analysis of the self-body existence of man has 
pointed out that bodily control...remains the only clear case of 
instantaneous, non-mediated control we haveV^ i n other 
words, our volitions have an immediate effect in bodily 
experience in some form or other. There is an immediacy of 
communication between self and body. And the more perfect 
the individual’s ‘self-control’, the more immediate and perfect 
the communication. In this sense, therefore, bodily experience 
is a form of self-becoming, or self-manifestation. 

In the case of each individual’s self-control and self- 
becoming through the body, there are obvious limitations. 
There are the counter-volitions of other individuals, and the 
limitations imposed by the natural universe within which the 
body functions. Transpose this self-body relationship to the 
Brahman- universe relationship, however, and these limitations 
disappear. This Supreme Self is in no way subject to the 
limiting counteraction of bodies outside His own body. Thus 
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He alone possesses a body unconditionally. He alone 
communicates His will to His body with perfect immediacy. 
He alone is the Perfect Self, supremely Subject in relation to 
the universe. His body. He alone is satya-kama, satya- 
samkalpa 15 , a Supreme Person whose volitions are immediately 
effective and whose desires perfectly realised. This is complete 
self-manifestation through bodily existence. His body alone is 
not determined by karmic law; karma itself is under His 
control. The doctrine of the Lord’s lila-vibhuti could also be 
taken as another aspect of His perfect and immediate control of 
the universe. The point being made in this analogy is not so 
much that the Lord regards His creative activity as playful sport 
and therefore mere amusement and of little account. Its 
primary intention is to show how activity is possible without 
there being some unfulfilled need that the agent of the action is 
determined by. The Lord does not will something in order to 
obtain some benefit for Himself. His willing, controlling, and 
acting are but aspects of His perfect and immediate self- 
communieation ; His creative action is not compelled by any 
ressure outside His own blissful will. 

6. Soteriologicalsignificance. All religions, certainly Indian 
religious systems, have a fundamental concern to attain some 
goal thought to be ultimately desirable. In Indian religions, 
Mukti from the bondage of karma-samsara is the most common 
soteriological aim. For Ramanuja, if we take his major writings 
as sources, it is upasana-bhakti that is thought to be the great 
sadhana for realising this sadhya. Of course, the Vedantic 
understanding of Brahman was such that He could not be reduced 
to the role of a mere means to some other end. He is found to 
be Ultimate End as well as the necessary means to that End, 
And the bhakta will become so conscious of the grace and love 
of his Lord as the only sure basis of both the sadhana practised 
or the sadhya desired, that he will realise in the last resort he is 
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utterly dependent upon Sarandgati. He who recognises that 
dependent relationship with the Lord is the ultimately desirable 
End as well as the only effective means, and that such a 
relationship is determined by divine grace, cannot but throw 
himself upon the mercy of that gracious Lord. Thus bhakti 
seems inevitably to lead to Sarandgati ; and Sarandgati will 
certainly in its turn stimulate the bhakti-bhava. But I will take 
this thought no further as I realise the bhakti-prapatti issue is a 
very sensitive one in the tfri-Vaisnava tradition. 

Whether we see bhakti, prapatti , or bhakti-prapatti , as ihe 
most effective sadhana, think how understanding of this liberating 
process is enriched when set within the Self-body relationship, 
when the gracious Lord is seen as the inner Self inseparably 
related to His bhaktas, including them within His very Being as 
well as within the circle of His audarya, vatsalya, and so on. 
Such ontological intimacy makes the soteriological process 
significant in quite a new way. In some other religious systems, 
there is even an inherent incommensurability between them. 
Within the Sarira-Sari ri-framework, though, the sadhanas as 
well as the Goal, are integrated into the system as a whole. The 
mukti-process then becomes a realisation of intrinsic insepara¬ 
bility, and the mumuksn's gradual growth in the very qualities 
characterising the inner Self (at least those qualities that the 
finite soul can properly share with the infinitely Supreme Person) 
becomes a movement towards the soul’s Centre of Being. 

If the Lord’s ayatara, even arcavatara, is held to be the 
most significant instance of the divine grace by means of which 
the bhakta attains mukti, then again how entirely appropriate is 
the self-body analogical background against which to understand 
such special embodiments by the Lord ! In the words of an 
article I wrote recently : ‘A convincing doctrine of divine 
embodiment requires a doctrine of creation in which materiality 
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as such is seen as a suitable medium for divine self-manifestation. 
This will inevitably mean that a divine embodiment needs to be 
more then merely a manifestation, without any continuing 
reality of its material form. Of the three major Vedantins, it is 
surely Ramanuja who in relation to such a divine embodiment, 
provides us with the most convincing creation-model...the 
particular ^vntara-embodiment gives intense focus to the general 
Parindma-embodiment of creation ; the stage is set for a real 
incarnation of God in material human nature’. 16 

7. Ethical significance. One of the important issues 
discussed in Vedanta is whether or not the jiva is a responsible 
agent of action. 77 Ramanuja, unlike Sankara, has no doubt 
that the self is capable of action, even though it does not 
possess absolute autonomy. Its kartrtva is quite real, though 
dependent upon the permitting will of the Lord, as Ramanuja 
goes on to say in Eribhasya. 2. 3. 41. What precisely is this 
subtle relationship then, between the Lord permitting His 
dependants to act, and these dependants who yet have sufficient 
freedom to be responsible agents ? Following the lead of the 
Sutra-kara, Ramanuja first says that it is an amia-amiin 
relationsnip, usually translated as a part-whole relationship. 
It should be noted that Ramanuja is well aware that the soul 
cannot be a quantifiable piece or khanda of Brahman ; the 
Supreme Self is certainly without such divisible parts. (It is a 
purvapaksa point in 2. 3. 42). Nor should the whole-part 
relationship be taken to imply that the finite agent is of the 
same nature or svarupa as tbe Lord who permits such finite 
action, though a subtle inseparability between them is clearly 
required. Ramanuja therefore concludes: ‘The jiva is an 
ami a of paramatman ; as a light issuing from a luminous 
thing...or as the body is part of an embodied thing ’ (2. 3. 45). 
Then, after again declaring both the distinction in essential 
nature, and hence in freedom of action, as well as the soul’s 
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e inability to function separately ’, Ramanuja sums up the whole 
argument by saying that ‘ the jiva is part of Brahman in so far 
as it is His body ’ (2. 3. 46). The analogy allows room for 
sufficient freedom of moral activity, while stressing at the same 
time that the soul is dependent for this power of action upon 
the controlling will of the Supreme Self. 

Another related issue in Vedanta is the way in which the 
jHana-kdnda relates to karma-kanda, or how the duties enjoined 
in scripture relate to transcendent Brahman-knov/ledge. With¬ 
out going into the details of the discussion here, we may merely 
note that Ramanuja refuses to allow any radical disc >ntinuity 
between them. The final part of Vedartha-Samgraha 18 seems a 
pertinent source for understanding Ramanuja on this issue. 
Significantly it follows a refutation of Prabhakara’s position on 
the interpretation of scripture. That in turn had been preceded 
by a passage declaring that all beings, including the various 
deities, to whom sacrifices are done, comprise the Supreme 
Person’s body. Ramanuja then goes on to argue that inasmuch 
as all deities constitute the body of the Lord, acts performed 
with the aim of evoking a particular benefit from a particular 
deity in reality are done to the Lord Himself. And all actions 
done with genuine devotion, Ramanuja asserts, are pleasing to 
that Supreme Self. More important, is not that Supreme Self 
so glorious in all His perfections and His supreme beauty that 
all possible actions His body can perform to please Him are 
entirely worthy of Him? Thus, while Ramanuja does not 
formally teach karma-jnana-samuccaya, it is this kind of 
synthesis that his inclusive bhakti-bhava, undergirded as it is by 
his iarira-iariri-bhdva , implies. The devotee, aware that he is 
part of the body of the Lord, and enthused by his knowledge of 
that Supreme Self’s glorious perfections, will desire to serve this 
Lord in every way he is able. 
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We have already noted that Ramanuja’s vision of Reality 
gives ultimate value to the cosmic process, and therefore to the 
jiva’s activity within it. For this universe is the Supreme 
Person’s body, and is therefore supremely real. But Ramanuja 
takes us a step beyond this. The body, he asserts, exists for 
the sake of its self; its actions are directed towards the well¬ 
being of that self. Similarly, the universe exists for the sake of 
the Supreme Self; it exists to serve and to glorify Him. As 
His body, it is His Sesa existing ‘essentially in subservience to 
another’. Such subservience is, however, no imposition to the 
soul, for the Supreme Person is found to be a ‘treasury of hosts 
of innumerable and immeasurable beautiful qualities, irreproach¬ 
able, possessing an infinite supernal manifestation, an ocean of 
immeasurable and absolute goodness, beauty and love’. /9 Far 
from diminishing human or cosmic value, therefore, this 
conviction that our service and our very existence is useful to 
the Supreme, immeasurably enhances such value. In a strictly 
ontological sense, of course, Ramanuja recognises that finite 
beings cannot contribute anything of value to, or anything that 
is needed by, that Supremely Perfect Being. At this point 
Ramanuja acknowledges that the self-body analogy proves 
inadequate. It is His graciousness that makes the devotee’s 
kainkarya and sevd acceptable to the Lord. He is even ready 
to make Himself dependent upon their loving service because of 
His love for them.'- 20 

What, then, is the final step in the soul’s ethical progress ? 
Surely it is to recognise that the whole universe, and especially 
human beings with their unique union of cid-acit being, are the 
Lord’s beloved body. Just as the devotee seeks to serve the 
Lord Himself, so he should seek to serve his Lord’s self¬ 
manifestation in the form of His universal body. Perhaps it is 
this implicit aspect of the great Acdrya's core-vision (his all¬ 
determining analogy of the self-body relationship) that today 
needs to be explored more fully by his followers. 
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Sri Ramanuja As Social Emancipator 

M. R. Sampatkumaran, Madras. 

grl Ramanuja claimed during his life-time to be an 
orthodox follower of the Yedic philosophy and religion; and 
that claim was by and large upheld by his contemporaries. 
However, in Hinduism, orthodoxy itself may be of more than 
one type. The variety of approaches to values permitted in 
India from time i mm emorial is reflected in social attitudes also. 
But, broadly speaking, two traditions, one conservative and 
another liberal, may be discerned in them. Each has claims to 
be orthodox, basing itself on the support of the scriptures and 
other religious texts and hoary usage. Sri Ramanuja was an 
illustrious exponent of the liberal tradition. Subject to this 
qualification, he was a follower of tradition, and nothing that he 
taught or practised was directed against Vedic authority or 
intended to disrupt contemporary social organisation. If he 
left behind him enduring social reforms or proved a source oi 
inspiration to other teachers in distant regions and times, if the 
flood of bhakti that overwhelmed North India in the late middle 
ages could be ultimately traced to him, it is because they were 
all latent in the tradition of liberal orthodoxy. 

A brief indication may be given at the outset of the history 
of this tradition. The obvious criterion for deciding conserva'ism 
and liberalism in the Indian context is the attitude to caste. 
Accepting as a fact the existence of caste in some form even in 
the Yedic age, one early protest against some of its implications 
can be noticed in the story of Vi^vamitra. His name itself 
suggests universal charity ; and the Gayatri prayer attributed to 
SR—6 
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him aspires for enlightenment all around. Born a Kjatriya, he 
is said to have become a Brahmin by virtue of his penance and 
austerities. Other incidents in his life relate that he came to 
the rescue of King Trisanku who had become a candala on 
account of a curse and of Suna^epa who was about to be 
offered as the human victim in a sacrifice. His contest was with 
Va§i?tha who may be taken to represent conservative ideals. 

Whatever the date of the Vi^vamitra story in its present 
form—and it cannot be later than the final redaction of the 
Ramayana 1 —it testifies to the possible transcendence of caste 
barriers through severe spiritual discipline. The exclusion of 
women and Sudras from the study of Vedas and the cult of 
sacrifices which grew rigid at one time, became somewhat 
untenable when the quest for mystical communion and philo¬ 
sophical speculation rose into prominence. In the Upani§ads, 
women like Gargi- and Maitreyp are engaged in the endeavour 
of God-realisation. Satyakama Jabala^ receives instruction 
about Brahman in spite of his inability to specify his parentage ; 
and King Janagruti who is taught by Raikva, is addressed as 
Sudra. 5 In the Mahabharata, Vidura is treated as a seeker 
after God. 6 

Caste restrictions seemed to have become less important 
or even irrelevant in the pursuit of the highest. The Katha and 
Muridaka Upanisads have a text which declares that God reveals 
Himself only to those whom He chooses. Yam eva esa vrnute 
tern labhyah (Katha, II 23; Mundaka III: 2. 3). And perhaps 
even earlier we have relaxations of the exclusiveness in the case of 
the rathakara and nisadasthapati who are accorded the privilege 
of performing sacrifices and reciting mantras. 7 A minor Smrti 
text refers to women being invested with the sacred thread in the 
fabulous past of a prior kalpa. 8 Some relics of their right to 
pronounce mantras seem to have survived. 
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All these apparent deviations from the customs, regulations 
and laws relating to caste are duly taken note of and accounted 
for by orthodoxy. In doing so, however, a few concessions 
have to be made, weakening the theory that caste is absolute. 
One way of reconciling traditional caste with concern for 
universal spiritual welfare is to provide new approaches to God 
and new religious texts for the benefit of all, irrespective of 
caste or sex. The Itihasas (epics) and the pur anas constitute 
such texts. The new ways of approach to God include bhakti, 
prapatti and worship in temples as enjoined by the Agamas, a 
class of religious works claiming scriptural authority. 

The Mahabhara ta is known as the fifth Veda 9 authoritative 
like the other four but distinct from them in being universally 
accessible.Members of all castes and women are assured 
of benefits, material and spiritual, through the study of the 
Ramayana. 11 The Bhagavadgita (IX. 32) declares that the 
whole-hearted worship of God will lead women, gudras and 
even those of sinful birth to the highest goal, as in the case 
of other castes. And worship in the temples built and 
maintained according to the Agamas is open to all without any 
restriction. 

To make all this possible, there must have been something 
like a working compromise between conservative and liberal 
trends in religion and social life. Traditional restriction* based 
on caste were maintained in some matters, but in other* they 
were regarded as not applicable. The area of restriction and the 
area of freedom tended to be flexible, and debates could take 
place every now and then, resulting in the constriction or 
expansion of one or the other. They would vary according to 
ti.e spirit of the age. The enduring vitality of orthodox 
tradition is borne out by changes in emphasis among the 
unovative and consolidating elements. 
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The rise of mystics in every generation and region helped 
in fertilising the spirit behind rituals and formalities of 
observance. Men of God were not regarded as heretics or 
enemies of an established church. From their own experiences 
they were allowed to verify and interpret the spiritual realisations 
recorded in ancient texts. Perhaps belief in the technique of 
yoga as no uncertain means to God-realisation helped to invest 
mystics with authority. 

The protests of Jainism and Buddhism went farther in that 
they repudiated the Vedas and the religious and social tradition 
based on them. But, in practice, they were unable to overthrow 
the existing system and replace it by something else. Only some 
minor achievements were registered such as a fairly successful 
drive against animal sacrifices and the admission of men of all 
castes and women to ascetic orders. But the stress on compas¬ 
sion in their ethical codes, their ideals of social service, their 
comparative freedom from rituals and traditional religious 
discipline and their opposition to social stratification left an 
abiding influence on society. The movement of Hindu revival 
which left them ineffective in India, assimilated some of their 
values so as to wean prospective converts away from them. 

Thus, when Sri Ramanuja was bom, a revived Hunduism 
was flourishing both in the north and the south. Kumarila had 
championed the cause of the much attacked rituals based on 
the Vedas. His writings helped them to regain dignity, but a 
new age of sacrifices was not inaugurated, Sri Sankara’s 
successful attack on the philosophical basis of Buddhism and 
Jainism had evolved a battery of replies to their formidable logic. 
The epics and the puranas had more than countered the glamour 
of Buddha and Mahavlra with the help of their stories of divine 
incarnations and the blessings received through grace by devotees 
of Vi$$u and Siva. Temples were becoming more and more 
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popular, in spite of a supercilious attitude shown towards them 
by some sections of the intelligentsia. 

So far as the spiritual needs of the masses were concerned, 
the orthodox position was not very encouraging, though room 
was left for vague hopes and there was a general tendency to 
recognise and honour authentic mystics, irrespective of their 
social status. The official theory about eligibility to salvation, 
according to Advaita Vedanta, would have been to limit it to 
such Brahmins as were ascetics and had realised Brahman. 
Others could hope for it only after a series of births bringing 
them to this position. Such a view was not without logical 
weakness, as Sri Ramanuja points out in the Bribhasya; and it 
must have been further undermined by Sri Sankara’s noble 
acceptance, in his Manisapancaka, of any one, whether Brahmin 
or outcaste, as his guru, if he had authentic experience of 
Brahman as the sole reality. Nevertheless, the orthodox 
insistence on the way to Brahman being through the study of the 
Vedas (including the Upanisads ) with all the restrictions imposed 
on it, must have left in an inferior position the majority who 
would not or could not study the Vedas. Most of them would 
have found Nirguna Brahman unattractive. Satisfaction of their 
religious needs through listening to the exposition of epics and 
puranas and worshipping at the temples might not have 
helped them to be sure of the highest spiritual good of 
salvation. 

grl Sankara having reasserted the claims of the Vedanta 
against Buddhism, his successors had to deal with the problem 
of consolidating the philosophy of Advaita and of providing to 
the masses spiritual pabulum similar to that of popular 
Buddhism which had declined to a negligible position. The 
rigid separation in Advaita between Saguna Brahman and 
Nirguna Brahman, between empirical reality and absolute reality. 
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tended to keep philosophy and religion apart. The beliefs and 
religious activities of the people were apt to be regarded with 
condescension as suitable only to less advanced souls. 

Alternatives to Advaita began to emerge from the time of 
Bhaskara. And when we come to Yamuna, we find an 
endeavour to harmonise philosophy with popular religion. In 
his Siddhitraya, he interpreted Upani$adic texts so as to support 
a realistic view of the world and to enjoin devotion to a 
personal God as the means to salvation. He composed a brief 
summary of the Gita. In his lofty and moving Stotraratna, he 
gave poetic expression to the harmony of philosophy and 
religion. The Agamapramanya was written to make worship in 
temples a part of the highest religion. He continued his 
grandfather’s efforts to institute the recitation of the Tamil 
hymns of the Azhvars in temples and to deliver discourses on 
them. Tradition records Sri Ramanuja’s differences with his 
views in regard to some stanzas of the Tiruvaymozhi. 12 

But one thing he left for his more famous successor, and 
that was the writing of a commentary on the Brahmasutras, 
representing the tradition of the theistic interpretation of the 
Upanisads and pinpointing the deviations from Sri Sankara’s 
views. While his scholarship was extensive and skill in 
philosophical polemics outstanding, he perhaps felt that a closer 
study of the writers of the theistic tradition was needed to make 
a new commentary on the Brahmasutras take its stand by the side 
of Sri Sankara’s. Anyhow, this work was not undertaken by 
him, and it is said that it was one of the unfulfilled ambitions of 
his life. He failed to write a detailed commentary on the Gita 
also, although his Gita rthasangraha shows that he must have 
carefully studied the entire text and analysed it thoroughly. 

Not only by precept but by example also Yamuna showed 
that he belonged to the liberal tradition. One of his disciples. 
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Kanclpurija, was a VaiSya mystic who is said to have been 
in communion with the Lord as enshrined in the temple at 
Kanci under the name of Varadaraja. Another, Maraneri 
Nambi, was an untouchable. They were among those who 
helped Sri Ramanuja to determine his code of social behaviour. 
Disrespect shown to Kancipurna by Sri Ramanuja’s wife was 
one of the reasons that led him to sannydsa. Another reason 
was her reluctance to give food to a hungry man when food was 
available in the house. ^ The performance by MahSpQnja of 
Maraneri Nambi’s funeral as of one who had realised Brahman 
led to an interesting discussion between him and Sri Ramanuja 
where he explained and defended his action. w 

However, the liberal tradition transmitted to Sri Ramanuja 
by the disciples of Yamuna had to function within the limits of 
orthodoxy as defined by Vedic authority and Smarta tradition. 
In his 5 Wlbhasya, he upholds the restrictions placed on the quest 
of Brahman by those not entitled to study the Vedas. The 
ApasU dr a dh ikarana (1.3.33-39) takes this view on the ground 
that the study of the Vedas is held to be necessary for the quest, 
and that this study is not available to the Sudra according to the 
Smrtis. 

The context requires the clearing up of an incidental doubt 
that may arise after it is concluded that the gods are qualified to 
seek Brahman because they have the capacity and are suppliants 
for the quest. The doubt is that all haman beings have these 
two qualifications, and hence the restrictions placed on some of 
them cannot be valid. Sri Sankara and Sri Ramanuja take up 
more or less the same stand in the matter. The incidents 
relating to King Janasruti who is called a Sudra by his preceptor 
and Satyakama who does not know his lineage, are explained in 
such a way as to suit this conclusion. Though Janasruti is 
addressed as a Sudra, the word is to be understood not in its 
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conventional sense of a member of a particular caste, but in its 
etymological sense of one fleeing from sorrow. As for 
Satyakama, he is taught only after his preceptor infers that he 
must be a Brahmin. The case of Vidura, however, is excep¬ 
tional. He must be deemed to remember what he learnt in a 
previous birth when he was qualified to study the Vedas. 
Instruction in the epics and the puranas can destroy sin ; but it 
cannot confer a privilege barred by the Vedas from which these 
works derive their authority. ( Bribhasya , 1.3.33). 

However, the argument here makes a serious, an almost 
fatal concession. It is not denied that those excluded from the 
study of the Vedas can have the desire to seek Brahman, and 
that in this they can benefit from the instruction allowed to 
them. J>rl £>ankara indeed admits that the knowledge of 
Brahman must have arisen in Vidura, Dharmavyadha^. and 
others like them not entitled to study the Vedas, from 
memory of previous impressions, and that the effects 
of this knowledge are inevitable. Mention is also made 
in this connection of the fact that instruction in epics 
and puranas is open to the excluded category of persons. The 
implication here seems to be that Vidura and Dharmavyadha 
do not exhaust the possibility of the transcendence of caste 
in the quest of Brahman. It is possible that £>ri Ramanuja has 
this in mind as well as attacks on him for not being cent per cent 
orthodox 16 , when he suggests that the adhikarana is against the 
Advaitins, for the reason that knowledge of rahman as the sole 
reality can arise in many ways and not solely from the study of 
the Vedas. This, however, is no more than a debating point, for 
£>ri Ramanuja made it his life’s mission to see that the necessary 
continuance of the prohibition of the study of the Vedas in 
deference to tradition did not bar the majority of the people from 
treading the path to spiritual progress and from the attainment 
of God. 
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The Gita comes to his aid in this mission. K. T. Telang, 
in his introduction to his translation in the Sacred Books of the 
East series, reaches the conclusion that the GitS, while not 
rejecting caste, undermines it. This is mentioned only to 
indicate the flexible stand of the Gita on this issue. Sri Kr?ija 
declares that He created the system of four castes in accordance 
with the qualities of men and the functions appropriate to them 
and that He is not only the maker, but also the non-maker of the 
system (IV. 13). Women, Shdras and even men of sinful birth 
can reach the supreme goal by finding refuge in Sri Kj?$a. 
Sinners, once they developed devotion to Him, would become 
righteous very soon (IX. 30-32). Members of all the four castes 
are assured of the attainment of supreme beatitude by the 
performance of such duties as are determined by their qualities 
(XVITI. 41, 45-6). 

Apart from these plain statements about the extension of 
spiritual franchise to all men and women, there are others in 
the Gita which, according to Sri Ramanuja, imply that all 
persons, without distinction of caste or sex, can follow certain 
kinds of karma-yoga and bhakti-yoga. In IV. 28, a variety of 
karma-yogins are called yoga-yajHas, those who perform the 
sacrifice of union. According to Sri Ramanuja, they are those 
who undertake pilgrimages to sacred rivers and tanks and holy 
places. Yamuna has earlier defined karma-yoga as resorting to 
penance, sacred rivers, alms-giving, performance of sacrifices 
and such other things (Gitartha-sangraha, 23). The definition 
is wide enough to accomodate activities for which a study of the 
Vedas is not an essential preliminary. Similarly, it is held that 
in XII. 10 when Sri Kjs^a speaks of ‘mat-karma’’ , He refers to 
such activities as building temples, making gardens for them, 
sweeping, sprinkling water over and plastering the floor of the 
temples, placing lights in the shrines, gathering flowers for 
worship, uttering God’s names, circumambulating temples, 
SR—7 
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praising God and prostrating before the shrines. These are 
deemed to be the sprout of hhakti-yoga. 17 

Against this background, it is amusing to find some 
Western scholars showing obvious reluctance to admit any 
liberal or humanitarian teaching in the Gita. Dr. van Buitenen 
suspects that the salvation promised to women, Madras and 
persons of sinful birth in IX. 32 has to be attained in the distant 
future through a series of births. Eligibility to the final freedom 
of the soul is, according to him, held by Hinduism to be the 
prerogative of the higher castes. Dr. Zaehner protests against 
the humanitarian twist given by £>ri Sankara and Sri Ramanuja 
to the statement in VI. 32 that the yogin looks upon the joys 
and sorrows of others as his own. He also lays down that 
eternal damnation is taught in the sixteenth chapter. A great 
tradition like the Hindu dharma and teachers like Sri Ramanuja 
cannot be put into the straight jackets devised for them by 
Western critics. 

The ‘humanitarian twist’, the conviction that final release is 
available universally and the realisation that all are equal in the 
eyes of God, formed part of the daily staple of religious 
instruction among the followers of Sr! Ramanuja. A commen¬ 
tary on the Tiruvdymozhi of Nammazhvar which should be 
dated within a hundred years of Sri Ramanuja,relates that 
Nanjiyar said that one could make a simple test to see whether 
one was a true Vai?nava or not. If he felt pity and sympathy at 
the sufferings of others, he was a Vai^ava. If he felt indifferent 
or perversely happy, he was not {Idu, 1.2.1). This Nanjiyar 
was a disciple of Paras'ara Bhatta, a son of Srivatsanka Misra 
(or Kures'a) who was the favourite disciple of Sn Ramanuja. 
Nanjiyar must have been passing on a traditional definition of 
the Vai?nava. After all, we have in the puranas cases like the 
universal charity of Rantideva or Prahlada’s inability to think 
of anyone as an enemy J 9 
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In Sri Ramanuja’s life the most memorable instance of the 
identification of others’ miseries as his own is his proclaiming a 
secret teaching, after promising to pass it on only to a few 
deserving pupils. Reprimanded by the preceptor for breaking 
his promise, he said that he deliberately sought hell in order to 
help in the redemption of so many others. Amazed by the 
wide inclusiveness of grl Ramanuja’s sympathies, the preceptor 
called him “Emberumansr”, a word which can be roughly 
translated as “ our greater Lord ”. This was intended to show 
that Sri Ramanuja’s compassion seemed to exceed that of God, 
blasphemous though the thought might appear at first sight. 

There is ambiguity about the secret teaching broadcast by 
f>ri Ramanuja. The GuruparamparS account makes it out to be 
the a§}ak§arl mantra, while Vara Vara Muni’s commentary on 
Lokacarya’s Mumuk§uppadli seems to identify it with the 
caramailaka (Gita XVIII. 66, regarded as Sri Kjf^a’s last 
words on His teachings). It has to be borne in mind that both 
of them are included in the rahasyatraya, the triad of 'mysteries’ 
of which the other constituent unit is the dvaya mantra, 
Instruction in all the three is an essential part of the system of 
religious and spiritual education organised by grl Ramanuja. 
It is given to all without distinction of caste or sex, along 
with an initiation.^ In thus broadcasting secret teachings, 
Sri Ramanuja made a revolutionary innovation. The only 
qualification he prescribed for receiving instruction (or initiation) 
was a desire to be taught. Vara Vara Muni, writing about 
1400 in his Upadeiartanamalai (37), refers to $rf Ramanuja 
breaking traditional bounds and regulations. 

gri Ramanuja’s strenuous efforts to make the masses 
realise that God is as easily accessible to them as to the hermit, 
ascetic, yogin or scholar, are in conformity with scriptural 
dicta and sanctioned usage. Forms of worship involving the 
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study of the Vedas or the recitation of Vedic mantras may be 
restricted to a few. But they are not the only way of approach 
to God. The Upanisads refer to prapatti directly and indirectly. 
It is a term which is generally taken to mean ‘self-surrender 
(to God)’ or ‘seeking refuge (in God)’. In effect, this is 
reliance on the grace of God, making God Himself the means 
of attainment. He is both the means and the object to be 
attained, both the way and the goal. His freedom of choice in 
bestowing grace cannot be questioned. This need not be taken 
to be a denial of the moral law or relegating it to irrelevance ; 
but it is supplementing and completing ethics. God’s compassion 
cannot be treated as an evil or anti-moral attribute. Behind such 
XJpanisad dicta as “The Atman is attainable by him who is 
chosen ” and “ Desirous of final freedom, I seek refuge ” 
{Kathopanisady II. 23., S'vetas’vatara, IV. 15), there lies an 
assertion of the omnipotence of grace. When God becomes the 
means, nothing can stand in the way of attainment. If the 
burden of sin weighs upon on aspirant or a feeling of 
unworthiness afflicts him, as it ought to do, he can take hope 
fi om the limitlessness of grace. The obligation of becoming 
worthy of divine grace rests upon every one, but this cannot 
affect the fact that grace is unconditioned. The efforts of the 
finite to attain the Infinite can never be adequate; but the 
Infinite can save, of its own accord. 

Even this summary of the doctrine of salvation through 
grace bristles with the logical conundrums that have led to subtle 
polemics. That Sr! Ramanuja taught it both by precept and 
example as a message of hope and cheer to all men cannot be 
questioned. His prose prayers ( Gadyas) show the practice of 
prapatti . In them he throws himself at God’s mercy after 
representing himself as burdened by innumerable sins of 
commission and omission, and at the end declares that he has 
received an assurance of redemption through grace. Some 
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recent attempts to question 5>r! Ramanuja’s authorship of these 
prayers can be—and have been—shown to be untenable. 2 -? 

Just as there has been a tradition about karma, jiiSna 
and bhakti, there has been one about prapatti too. Its 
development and elaboration from its Vedic roots can be seen in 
the epics, the pur arias, the Agamas and the hymns of the 
Azhvars. Rama and K^a are shown as incarnations of God, 
descending to the world through compassion and exercising 
grace freely. The Agamas elaborately analyse prapatti and 
recommend seeking refuge with God, particularly in temples. 
The Azhvars sing of the glory of grace and surrender themselves 
to His incarnations in various shrines. Yamuna In his Stotra - 
ratna offers the model of an aspirant throwing himself at the feet 
of God, and Sri Ramanuja in his own way follows that 
precedent. 

In its social implications, the doctrine of prapatti erased 
caste distinctions in the quest for God, Lokacsrya in his 
S’rivacanabhusana points out that no one is disqualified from 
prapatti. The epics and the purarias mention a crow and an 
elephant being saved by grace, not to speak of a Rak^asa like 
Vibhiijaija. In the Gita, (X. 30) Sri Kf^a declares that He is 
Prahlada among the demonic Daityas. The Azhvars belonged to 
all castes from the Brahmin to the untouchable. The observance 
of ritualistic purity is shown to be irrelevant. And thus we 
come to the conclusion that there is no distinction between high 
and low, between touchable and untouchable, in the need for the 
quest for divine grace. 

This theoretical statement was followed in practice. 
Yamuna’s untouchable disciple, Maraneri Nambi, visited a 
newly constructed hall to be used for religious discourses: it 
was deemed equivalent to consecration. And his funeral, as 
already mentioned, was conducted by a Brahmin disciple of 
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Yamuna in the manner prescribed for those who have experienced 
God. In the temples, all castes freely mixed, though the 
untouchables could only worship the idol from a distance when 
taken in procession. The Agamas lay down that it is sinful to 
observe ‘ touch pollution * during visits to temples and partici¬ 
pation in the temple festivals. 22 It may also be added that 
Sri Ramanuja threw open the doors of the Narsya$a temple 
at Melkote (Constructed by a Hoysala King at his instance) to 
untouchables for three days in a year. 22 They are given the 
name of Tirukkulattsr’ (men of noble lineage), and other 
castes are enjoined to mix with them during these three days. 
In the temples, again, commensality is insisted on at the time of 
the distribution of food offered to God. 

Thus, £rl Ramanuja, on the authority of the Vedas „ 
Upanisads, epi£&, puranas, hymns of the Azhvars and the usage 
of distinguished teachers of the past, established the irrelevance 
of caste in the case of one having spiritual illumination. Caste 
is also treated as having only a limited application in the quest 
for grace. Among the later teachers owing allegiance to 
Sri Ramanuja, Lokacarya held that caste became extinct with the 
advent of enlightenment \ 24 while Vedanta Degika thought that 
it persisted even then to a limited extent. 25 

These theoretical differences did not affect the affirmation of 
the spiritual equality of all men and women, though caste rules 
and traditions in regard to the study of the Vedas, inter¬ 
marriages, interdining and other such matters were regarded as 
binding. But the sting was taken out of the social distinctions 
by the organisation of £>ri Ramanuja’s followers as a brotherhood 
of Bhagavatas (devotees of God) who were equal to one another 
in the temple, in receiving religious initiation from preceptors, in 
studying the hymns of the Azhvars which were judged to be the 
Vedas in Tamil, and in offering and receiving service from one 
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another. Social service was specially stressed by Sri Ramanuja 
as a fulfilment of devotion to God. 25 

Institutionally, Sri Ramanuja completed a task begun by 
Sri Sankara and furthered by Yamuna—harmonising temple 
worship with orthodoxy. Sri Sahkara upheld (Brahma Sutras 
II. 2.42) the teachings of the Pancar a tra Agama governing the 
usages in temples, except in regard to a doctrine attributed to 
it about the individual self being created. 27 Yamuna denied 
in his Agamapra many a that this doctrine was held : he further 
took note of the calumnies and criticisms against the Agama and 
refuted them thoroughly. Sri Ramanuja’s Sribhasya (II.2.39-42) 
shows the Pa ft car a tra to have the approval ofVyasa. 

Sri Ramanuja also instituted regular courses on the epics, 
puranas and the hymns of the Azhvars to spread spiritual 
education. All were welcome to listen and to question. For 
giving initiation, he authorised 74 disciples most of whom were 
householders.^ He made it clear that while he himself was a 
sannyasin, that asrama was not necessary to be a teacher of 
religion and to offer initiation. He provided immense scope 
through such institutions for the growth of piety and zeal. 

It may thus be seen that 3ri Ramanuja’s concern for social 
amelioration rose from his felt conviction that all men are 
embodied souls with God within as the Antaryamin, the Internal 
Controller. The Varavas were asked to prostrate before one 
another because God was within everyone of them. The 
economic status of the different castes could have evoked only 
marginal interest from £>ri Ramanuja. In his days, the 
Brahmins were vowed to poverty and the Valyas alone were 
expected to amass wealth. But the rich were bidden to give 
alms and gifts generously. And the village economy tried hard 
to eliminate starvation. Free food available in temples also 
helped. 29 The emoluments of temple servants, most of whom 
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belonged to the lower castes, also improved under Sri Ramanuja’s 
guidance.- 50 

Sri Ramanuja’s approach to social inequality was radical 
in that it was based on the vision of the presence of God in 
every one. Once this realisation became widespread, there 
could be no room for pride of birth or ill-treatment of those 
supposed to be of inferior lineage. In fact, Lokacarya states 
that high birth may be a hindrance rather than a help in the 
pilgrimage to Heaven, as it encourages the vice of egoism. 31 
Vedanta Degika’s teaching that prapatti is for those who feel 
unequal to the practice of other means of realising God, is only 
academically different. For he makes it clear that, except for a 
few possible exceptions, all men are unfit and that they are fit 
only for the practice of prapatti. 

This radical approach of fjri Ramanuja made itself felt far 
and wide. He rehabilitated devotion to God as philosophically 
valid and further showed that God’s grace alone mattered. Other 
children of light felt the impact of the message directly or 
indirectly. It is significant that Ramananda who started religious 
and social reform on a large scale in North India in the Middle 
Ages, had been originally a member of 5>ri Ramanuja’s sect. 
And through him the message of spiritual equality, of the efficacy 
of bhakti and prapatti, spread far and wide. It produced a 
ferment which had far-reaching consequences and has not still 
exhausted itself of its powers to uplift. 

Si I Ramanuja’s reforms have endured, because they did not 
seek to destroy tradition and to write on a non-existent clean 
slate. Tradition was not in need of destruction, he would have 
said, but only of fulfilment. In simplifying rituals and teachings, 
he was not only innovating, but also recalling the example of an 
earlier age with no complex rules or ceremonies. His great 
achievement lies in making a creative use of tradition for 
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bringing about social harmony through the recognition of 
spiritual equality and without undermining religion, Service to 
God and fellow men was what he preached and practised. And 
we need not hesitate to join in the chorus of his followers in 
temples who chant every day, “ May the divine message of 
Ramanuja spread to all quarters. For it is intended for the 
good of all the world.”# 


NOTES 

1. Valmiki’s Ramaycaia I. 51-63. 

2. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, IH. 8, 

3. Ibid. IV. 5. 

4. Chandogya Upanisad , TV, 4. 

5. Ibid. IV. 1 -3. 

6. See MahabhSrata , IV. 28. Also, V. 11,34-40 ; XII. 165 
etc. 

7. See Jaimini’s Purva-Mimamsa Sutras, VL I. 44-50; 
VI. 1. 51-2. 

8. purS kalpe tu narirtam mduHjibandhanam ucyate. 

9. vedan adhyapayamasa mahabharata-pailcaman, _ In 
the epic itself there are statements claiming that it is 
equal to or superior to the Vedas. Such eulogy is 
given by other pur arias also, 

10. Iravayeccaturo varnan kftva hrahmartam agratafy 
(MahabhSrata, XIL 335.48). 

11. Ramayana, I, i; VI. 131. 

12. Guruparaihpara-prabhava of Pinbazhhiya Perumal. 
Jiyar: various places in Idu (commentary on TtruvSy- 
mozhi). 

13. Guruparathpara-prSbhSva , 

14. Ibid., also Lokacarya’s Srivacanabhu§ana, 234, 

15. Though a member of a hunting tribe he was famous 
for his spiritual wisdom (MahabhSrata, Vanaparvan, 
ccx, ff.) Sri Sankara’s bha$ya on Brahmasutras (1. 3.38; 
brackets him with Vidura as having knowledge of 
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Brahman. Lokacarya describes him as one at whose 
doors sages waited to have their doubts cleared 
(Sfrivacanabhusana, 231.) 

16. Criticism of this kind asserts that Sri Ramanuja’s 
system has little or no support in the Upanisads and 
that it is based primarily on works of inferior authority 
like the Gita, the epics and the pur anas —not to speak 
of the Tamil hymns of AzhvSrs which are not accepted 
outside the circle of £rivai$navas as having any 
sanctity of the kind attached to the Vedas. A recent 
illustration is a small book, written by an Advaitic 
Pandit, Sri Polaham Rama Sastrigal, seeking to prove 
the untenable thesis that the Dramidacarya quoted by 
Sri Ramanuja was none other than Nammazhvar and 
not the ancient acarya recognized by Sri Sankara. 

17. Gitdbhdsya (XLl. 11 ). 

18. The Tdu contains the exposition of Tiruvaymozhi by 
Nambillai as taken down by his disciple, Vadakku-t- 
tiruvidi Pillai. Nambillai was taught by Nanjiyar. 
The line of succession of teachers will run thus: 
Ramanuja—Parasara Bhatta—Nanjiyar—Nambillai— 
Vadakku-t-tiruvidi Pillai. 

19. King Rantideva, giving away the last morsel of food 
and last drop of water to guests, prays : 

na kamaye’ ham gatim isvarat param a$tarddhiyuktam 
apunarbhavam va: artim prapadye’khiladehabhajam 
antahsthito yena bhavanty aduhkah. 

(Bhdgavata, IX. 21.12.) He does not seek celestial 
glory or wealth or moksa, he prays that he may relieve 
the miseries of all by entering their hearts to experience 
them. Prahlada, the son of HiraijyakaSipu, the Asura 
emperor, is questioned by his father as to what he has 
learnt from studies in statecraft as to how to behave 
towards friends, foes and neutrals. He rejects the 
instruction given thereon and asks: 

sarva-bhutatmake tata jagannathe jaganmaye, 
paramatmani govinde mitramitra-katha kutah ? 

( Visnupurana I. 19. 37). When the Lord pervades the 
universe and is the soul of all souls, he wonders, what 
is the point in talking about friends and enemies ? 
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20. “ The paHcasarhskara is open to all those who wish to 
become J>rlvai§tiavas, not excluding the paHcamas ” 
(Dr. N. Jagadisan, History of Sri Vaishnavism In the 
Tamil Country, p. 332). The pahca-sarhskdra consists 
of five rituals constituting initiation. It includes the 
teaching of the mantras referred to. Whether or not 
these rites were widely practised in regard to the 
Pancamas, they were open to women and members of 
all castes. 

21. Prof. S. S. Raghavachar, in a contribution to the 
Sri Venkateswara University Journal entitled, “Dr. 
J. A. van Buitenen and Dr. Lester on the Gita ”, has 
demonstrated these doubts to be utterly without 
foundation. The present writer has also dealt with the 
subject in an essay on ‘■Ramanuja and Prapatti’ in 
“ Dr. V. Raghavan 61st Birthday Commemoration 
Volume ”. 

22. Vedanta DeSika quotes Agama texts which denounce 
the observance of ‘touch’ pollution in temples : 

gvapacan patitan vapi spr$tva na snanam acaret 
It is declared that such observance will throw into hell 
the souls of the ancestors of the persons observing it: 
Yat snati Spars'a-^artkhaya svargasthalj pitaras 
tasya patanti narake k$apat. 

23. Guruparampara-prabhava; Sthalapuraria of Tirunarl- 
yanapuram. One of the 108 names of Sampatkum&ra 
worshipped at the temple is a-canda la-vimuktidafy. It 
testifies to the custom of allowing PaHcamas 
to enter the temple during the last three days 
of the annual Brahmotsava. Even now, members of 
this caste make an annual pilgrimage, to Melkote 
at this time of the year, even though their disabilities 
have been removed from 1940’s. 

24. Srivacanabhu sana, 199-220. 

25. “The qualities of caste pertaining to the body which 
are due to some special qualities of the body arise even 
at the time of birth and remain till death. The 
Brahmin-like qualities which arise out of the prepon¬ 
derance of sattva in ihe mind may be present in all 
castes...Owing to the Brahmin-like qualities (of the 
mind) and the like, the attainment of the supreme 
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end of life and the upayas therefor and also such things 
as eulogy may be found in all castes”. (Rahasyatra- 
yasara, ch: 25, p : 306, M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar’s 
translation, 1956). 

26. Service to the Bhagavatas or devotees of God is stressed 
by the Azhvars as the fulfilment of devotion to God. 
Vide, for example, Nammazhvar’s Tiruvaymozhi, 
(Vni. X). Sri Ramanuja’s Gadyas refer to this. The 
teaching was further developed by teachers of both 
the southern and northern schools among the followers 
of Sri Ramanuja. 

27. Sr! Sankara delivers his verdict on the Paflcardtra 
system under Brahma-su tra-bhasya (II. 2. 42) : 

yattad ucyate yo’sau Narayanah paro’ vyaktat 
prasiddhah paramatma sarvatma sa atmanatmanam 
anekadha vyuhyavasthita iti, tanna nirakriyate :... 
yadapi tasya bhagavato ’ bhigamana.dilak 5 an.am 
aradhanam ajasram ananyacittataya abhipreyate, 
tadapi na prati$idyate...na Vasudeva-samjnakat 
paramatmanah Sankarsana-samjnakasya 
jivasyotpattih sambhavati... asangatai$a kalpana. 

28. Guruparampara-prabhava. 

29. The temple had an important economic and social role, 
when it served as the granary, the bank, the theatre 
and the club, in addition to providing satisfaction to 
religious needs. Its festivals attracted people from far 
and wide and stimulated economic activities.- From 
the food offerings made daily, a portion was set apart 
for free distribution. Even now, there are lingering 
traces of nrovision for food io people from other 
places. The staff of the temple also sell at a cheap 
price their shares of the offerings. 

30. Koyil Ozhuhu gives details of the reforms in temple 
administration carried out by 5>ri Ramanuja at 3ri- 
rangam. 

31. S’rivacanabhusana ( 212-16). 

32. One- of the verses used in the temples after the recital 
of the prabandha is concluded for the day, runs thus : 

Ramanujarya-divyajna prativasaram ujjvala, 
diganta-vyapini bhuyat, sa hi lokahitai?ipI. 



Psychology in Visistadvaita 

® • 

Dr. R. N. Safaya, Chandigarh, 


A. Introduction to Ramanuja’s Philosophy 

To ^afikara, the Ultimate Reality is Brahman', who is devoid 
of all attributes (nirguya). The finite universe, with the 
intelligent principle that governs it, is below the level of Brahman, 
and hence sJaftkara postulates a God of lower level than 
Brahman, and makes Him the creator, sustainer, destroyer and 
ruler of the universe. This God possesses attributes and is 
called .Id vara or Apara Brahman as distinguished from the 
higher Lord, Param Brahman. Ramanuja accepts Id vara, the 
Saguna Brahman, as the Ultimate Reality (in place of Nirgupa 
Brahman ) and refutes the idea of Nirgup,a-Brahman , because 
such a Brahman cannot be known by any means—pereeption, 
inference or scripture. 

Hence Idvara is the Ultimate Reality, is the Real of the 
Real (satyasya satya), Light of Lights (jyoti§am Jyotis), the 
Truth (satya), the Consciousness (jHSna) and the Infinite 
(ananta). He is the supporter (prakSrin ), the controller 
(niyantf) and the totality (defm) of the universe. In relation to 
the individual souls. He is the redeemer ( rak§aka) and the 
merciful. He uplifts those who surrender to Him. He is all 
beautiful (bhuvana-sundara ). He is the twenty-sixth principle 
after the twenty-five principles, categorised by Saihkhya and is 
therefore Purusottama, higher than Prakrti and Purina. 
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According to Sankara, Brahman is pure Consciousness* 
Consciousness and Brahman are identical. But Ramanuja states 
that consciousness is an attribute of Uvara. To Sankara* 
consciousness is His essential nature (svarupa ), but to Ramanuja, 
consciousness is His quality ( dharmabhuta-jnana ). 

According to Sankara, the universe is an illusion, it is 
unreal. Brahman alone is real. But Ramanuja follows a realist 
and objective approach by calling the universe real. He talks 
of the world as the body of Uvara or as His attribute. There 
are three realities, viz., Uvara, individual soul ( cit) and material 
world (acit). Cit and Acit constitute the body of Uvara, they 
are His attributes ( vi&esana ). Thus the Ultimate Reality has 
two major parts, viz., (i) the essential part, the substantive part 
(yUesyri ) which is the substratum ( adhara) and does not undergo 
any change, and (ii) secondly, the body, the attribute, the 
videsana, (i.e., the cit and acit ) wihch undergoes all change. The 
universe is thus the body of Uvara, and a real. It is a sport 
{lila) of the Lord, a divine comedy. This repudiates the 
May av a da of Sankara. The individual also is real, as real as 
Uvara. The relation between Uvara and the universe, and also 
between Uvara and the jiva is that of substantive and the 
attribute, the owner of body and the body. There is no 
difference in heat and fire. Similarly, there is no difference 
between Uvara on the one hand and the world of matter and 
spirit on the other. Hence the non-dualism of Uvara and 
matter-spirit. But their mutual relationship is that of substantive 
and attribute, and hence the non-dualism is qualified non- 
dualism (yiUstadvaita). It differs altogether from the non¬ 
dualism of Sankara. This concept has full bearing on 
psychological principles, and hence there is a fundamental 
difference between Advaita and Visi?tadvaita as regards 
psychology. 
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The doctrine of triune unity, i.e., the unity of the individual 
soul ( bhoktr ), matter (bhogyd) and the Lord (preritf), 
elaborated by Ramanuja, affords intelligibility to Vedantic 
psychology. Psychology deals with the relation between subjeet 
and object, mind and matter, and if both are considered illusory 
(as per Advaita) it loses its significance and existence. Vai§nava 
Vedanta therefore draws a significant corrective to Advaita 
psychology. 

There are a number of points, in addition to those stated 
above, where Advaita and Vi£i?tadvaita differ, and because of 
which the whole psychology is described anew. 

To Sankara theyira is unreal, but to Ramanuja, the jiva is as 
real as Is vara. To £>ankara the jiya’s nature is ignorance, all 
his body and mind is unreal, superimposed upon his Self by 
avidyd and so the whole psychology has some worth only at the 
empirical level, but vanishes at the higher spiritual level 
(paramarthika ). But to Ramanuja, the jiva’s nature is know¬ 
ledge; although it has knowledge also as attribute and this 
attributive knowledge is limited and contracted due to karma. 
To Sankara, Prakrti is illusory, and is to be discarded. But 
to Ramanuja, it is real, and stands for the experience of jiva in 
accordance with his karma. Liberation, according to Sankara, 
means lifting of the veil of Avidyd. But, according to Ramanuja, 
liberation means expansion of the constituent knowledge 
(dharmabhiita-jnand) of the jiva to infinite strength, so as to 
make him capable of understanding all things at the same time. 
Through moral and spiritual discipline, he is to rise step by step 
till freedom from karma and embodiment is obtained. The jiva 
is infinitesimal like a spark, but its intelligence is all-pervasive, 
and can know everything when freed from karma. 

Vis'i$tadvaita possesses a number of other special features, 
beeause of which it has received the utmost popularity. 
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of the interaction of purusa and prakrtU But the nature of the 
interaction remains a riddle. According to Nysya-Yai^e^ika, it 
is an attribute of God and the soul. As an attribute of the 
soul, it is separable, but not as an attribute of God. Mimathsa 
talks about two parts of the soul, the essential part which is 
conscious, and the other part which is unconscious, like an 
iceberg, of which one part is above the sea-level, and the other 
is beneath. 

According to Advaita, everything but Pure Consciousness 
is illusory and unreal. Brahman is equal to Pure Consciousness. 
Vijnanavada Buddhism talks of everything as illusory, except 
consciousness. 

Some Western Idealists call consciousness a reality and not 
an abstraction, as the light of the Self. 

Ramanuja holds the most commonsense point of view. 
He considers consciousness as an attribute of the conscious, a 
reality and not an abstraction. 

2. Ramanuja's Theory of Consciousness 

Ramanuja gives a detailed exposition of the subject, which 
satisfies modern thought. 

(a) First, he says that Consciousness is not a substance, 
created by the contact between the subject and the object, as 
Nyaya says. If it were so, where does it go before and after the 
contact ? Consciousness is continuous and eternal. It is present 
in the present perception, reasoning and memory. It is insepa¬ 
rable from the subject in all his cognitive activities (internal and 
external). It is therefore tndependent of sense-object contact, 
and is not a created substance. 

(b) Secondly, he says, Consciousness is neither the subject 
nor his agent, but the act of cognising the object by the subject 
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to whom it Is related, Advaita calls it the subject, which is 
unreasonable, because Consciousness is a function and not the 
subject. Hence it is neither the Absolute Brahman, nor the 
individual soul. 

(c) Thirdly, he says. Consciousness is a function of the 
subject, whether soul or Uvara. It is not the witness, as 
Advaita says. Nor is it any object. It is not a stream of an 
expanse, nor is it discrete momentary experiences. Though it 
is absent in sleep, it is continuous. Only under certain condi¬ 
tions like sleep, non-existence of Consciousness is possible. If 
it were the subject, how is it that it is absent in sleep ? 
Actually, it is not the subject, but the function of the 
subject. 

(d) Fourthly, Ramanuja says that Consciousness is an 
attribute (videgana) of the self and Uvara. As light is the 
attribute of fire and fire is the substratum of light, so it is an 
attribute of Personality, an inseparable quality (aprthaksiddha* 
dharma). It is inherent in the self as its trait (dharmabhuta* 
jnana). 

In the words of S>rlnivasacsrya, “ Visi?tadvaita absolutism 
checks the extremes of realism and idealism and points out the 
defects of the pure object philosophy and the pure subject 
philosophy by insisting on the reality of lhe k§etrajna or the 
knowing subject and the ksetra or the knowable object, the 
correlativity of the subject-object relation and the immanence of 
the super-subject or Atman in Cit and Acitf 

3. States of Consciousness. 

According to Advaita, the dream state, the wakeful state 
and the sleep state are all unreal and illusory. But. according 
to Ramanuja, there is a real character in all the states. Even 
the dreams are not unreal. 
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During the waking state, the self is awake, and it contacts 
the external world through the mind and senses. In the dream 
state, the self breaks away fcom the external world by shuttering 
the senses. Its mind works, and it experiences a succession of 
memory images without any coherence and co-ordination. As 
the mind actually works in this state, we cannot call it 
unreal. 

According to Sankara, each state of Consciousness is 
sublated by the successive higher state. But Ramanuja takes 
a realistic stand. According to him, the three states are 
continuous as those in the growth of a man, the stages of life, 
childhood, youth and old age. Continuity persists in all the 
states, and there is no sublation or contradiction. There is a 
particular cyclic order in which the states function, viz., waking 
to dream to sleep to waking again, and so on, as explained in 
the Upanisads. The concept of sublation is Sankara’s own, and 
it has no validity. If waking is sublated by dream, dream by 
sleep, and sleep by kaivalya, then following the same logic 
kaivalya must also be sublated by some other state, say, 
nothingness (dunya). Then the consequence would be nothing¬ 
ness which is unacceptable. 

Consciousness is continuous, though it has degrees of 
perfection. In the subconscious and the dream state. Conscious¬ 
ness is dim and confused. In the waking state, it is distinct and 
clear. In the mukta stage, it is divine and perfect. In the 
former two states, it is limited, finite and contracted. But in 
the final turiya or mukta state, it is all-pervasive. The 
goal of all life is to break the walls of finiteness and make finite 
Consciousness infinite. 

Finally, we may quote Ramanuja accepting the following 
definition of Yamunacarya regarding the nature of Consciousness: 
‘The essential nature of Consciousness consists In that it shines 
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forth or manifests itself through its own being to its own 
substrate at the present moment or that it is instrumental in 
proving its own object to its substrate,’ 

4. Dream Theory 

Badaraya^a in the Brahma-sutra states that dream is an 
intermediate state between sleep and waking, or waking and 
sleep, and it is called sandhya , Again, it is a state of creation, 
wherein objects like chariots and roads are created and 
experiences of joy and sorrow take place. These creations, 
however, are not real, but illusory. There are no chariots, 
and no actual objects. These dreams are representative in 
character. 

Now the question arises: “ Who creates these dreams ?” 
Ramanuja states that all power of creation belongs to I$vara, 
and not to the individual. He creates dreams through His 
devamayd. To support this fact, he presents the following 
arguments : 

(a) The individual does not possess the capability of 
creating objects which are not there. His powers are limited. 
The dream experiences cannot be created by him, as these 
are far beyond his powers. So it is I § vara who makes him 
experience the dream through the individual’s own psychic 
apparatus. 

(. b ) Some dreams are prophetic (sucaka). The jlva of 
limited powers cannot bring about the fruition of events in 
future which are experienced in dreams. Even his intense 
volition cannot bring fulfilment of dreams. 

(c) The individual sometimes experiences unpleasant dreams. 
He would not entertain any desire to have such dreams. So he 
himself is not responsible for the creation of dreams. It is 
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Hvara, who, residing in the heart of the individual as 
antarydmin, creates the dreams for the enjoyment or suffering 
of the individual in accordance with his merit or demerit. 

(d) The cause of dreams is the karma of the individual. 
Meritorious karma results in pleasant dreams. Evil actions 
beget unpleasant dreams, as a punishment for sins. Thus, some 
dreams are retributive in character. They evoke joy or sorrow. 
Good actions beget pleasant dreams, creating mental comfort 
and joy. Sins beget unpleasant dreams, disturbing mental peace 
and causing physical exhaustion. Thus, dreams have a moral 
cause and they produce physical and psychical effects in the 
receptive state. 

The ethical and the mystical (prophetic) aspects of dreams 
are a special contribution of Ramanuja. The two aspects are 
inter-connected. The more the individual becomes sattvika, 
with self-control and piety, the more does he experience 
prophetic dreams, wherein the individual has the higher 
communication with the Divine. 

5. Deep Sleep 

Sankara says that the Self exists in deep sleep as witness 
( sak§in ) of avidya, and the ego is totally dissolved. After 
waking, he says, ‘ I slept well, I was pure Consciousness free 
from all egoity, and was witness of avidya Ramanuja 
modifies the whole explanation. He says that there is no 
witness, and no Consciousness persists in this state. The person, 
on waking from sleep, says only this much; ‘ I slept well ’. 
Though he is conscious of nothing, it means that the subject c I ’ 
persisted, and the object of knowledge was absent. The soul 
in that case remains in the state of self-consciousness, and the 
cognition is not functioning at all at that time. To Sankara the 
self is Pure Conciousness. But to Ramanuja the self is not 
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Consciousners, but pure ego, who possesses Consciousness as an 
attribute. What persists in deep sleep is the self, the subject, 
and not Consciousness. If the self did not persist in deep 
sleep, he could not remember on waking that he slept well, and 
again he would not have a permanent self-memory, as there 
would always be a gap between one wakeful state and another. 
If we identify the self with Consciousness (as ^afikara does), 
then the phenomenon of void in sleep could not be explained. 
So sleep is not a breach of the continuity of the self, as it is 
evident from the continuity of work and from memory. 


6. Turlya and Yogi-pratyak$a 

The Upanisads talk of the turlya as the fourth state of 
Consciousness. Ramanuja adds yogi-pratyaksa as another 
state. In the turlya state, the individual crosses the finiteness 
of his body and gets unfettered Consciousness ( nirupSdhika « 
jnana). It is the state of realisation of the limitless expanse 
of Consciousness. It has no contradictions which obscure the 
realisation of the Ultimate Reality, It is divested of all the 
limitations of body and mind. 

Ramanuja differentiates between turlya and Yogic intuition. 
The latter is a higher type of Consciousness, a divine Condons- 
ness. Through this the individual perceives the entire reality, as 
Arjuna perceived when the divine eye was granted to him by 
Kr?ija. It is supersensory in character, and is the highest 
Consciousness accompanying liberation. According to Ramanuja 
it is obtained by divine grace ( Bhagavatprasada ). ‘‘Whom 
He chooses, by him He is perceived”. (Katha and Muydaka 
Upanisads). 
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C. Factors of Personality 
(a) Concept 

Human personality is a prototype of the cosmic personality, 
it is a microcosm in the macrocosm. The jiva is a monad and 
it contains in itself both matter and spirit. It is a prakara of 
Brahman. The empirical self is the knower ( jnatr ), experiencer 
(bhoktr) and doer (kartr), Thus he is endowed with all the three 
psychological aspects,—cognition, affection and conation. 
Consciousness is his inherent attribute. To the Vai$e?ika, the 
jiva is non-intelligent, and intelligence is its adventitious quality. 
But to Ramanuja, the jiva is intelligent like livara (though its 
intelligence is circumscribed by karma) and intelligence is its 
essential trait. According to Samkhya, the purusa is indifferent 
and passive, and it is prakrti that dances before him and involves 
him in the world-drama. But to Ramanuja, man is active by 
nature, and his knowledge is all-active. To Sankara, the jiva 
is the reflection of Atman, but Ramanuja calls him the finite 
form of the Absolute. It is real and not a reflection. Jivas are 
many, according to their physical and mental characteristics, 
depending upon their karma. 

Ramanuja falls in line with the modern psychologists as 
regards the concept and nature of the human personality. As a 
realist he clearly explains the nature of personality, the relation 
between man and man, between man and God, and between 
man and Nature, The whole universe, according to Ramanuja, 
is rooted in Brahman and pylsates with His life. Every living 
organism borrows its life from Him, and grows and blossoms 
forth. Every plant has a seed, it takes roots in earth, sprouts 
up and grows to its fulfilment. There is growth, continuity and 
fulfilment. The human personality follows the same principle. 
“ Personality implies inner growth and the unfolding of the 
infinite consciousness that belongs to the jiva. Causality thus 
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implies continuity, immanent unity and free causality An 
example of causal relationship in the human personality is that 
of childhood to youth (and not that of clay to the pot). Every 
personality grows continuously according to its endowments. 

(b) Factors 

As for the factors of personality, Ramanuja enumerates 
three major ones, viz., (i) body and manas, (if) the self, and 
(iii) Antaryamin ISvara. The manas of Ramanuja is a wide 
term, identical with the antafykaratia of Samkhya and Advaita, 
and incorporating in it ego, citta and btiddhi . The psycho¬ 
physical system is also the same as given in SaAkhya. The 
Atman is the essence of personality, manas and Sarlra are its 
mental and physical bodies respectively. The Atman is the 
knowing subject {jnatf). Thus, each personality is a trinity in 
unity, just as IS vara is. 

(c) The ‘atmart 

What is the essence of individuality ? Atman, the self, is 
the essence. Ramanuja examines the other views on this subject 
and repudiates them: 

(i) The Carvaka view that the assemblage of atoms is the 
essence is erroneous, because matter does not think. 

(ii) The Vitalists* view that prana is the essence is also 
wrong, because praria is not an intelligent entity. Its task is 
maintenance and reproduction. 

(iii) The Sensationalistic view of the Buddhists that the 
cluster of five skandhas (or aggregates) is the essence is wrong, 
because it does not explain the reason for unity and continuity. 

(iv) Those who think that the mind is everything, are 
wrong as the mind is a mode of prakrti and is not spiritual. 

(v) The Advaita theory that the jiva is an illusory reflection 
of Brahman in avidyd is a mere phantasy. 
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The essence of personality, according to Ramanuja, is the 
atman who is self-luminous and morally free. He is the 25th, 
category, beyond the 24 categories as enumerated in Samkhya. 
The atman is self-manifest and is his own proof. He is monadic 
and infinitesimal. He possesses light or jnana or self-consciousness 
as his integral quality. Jnana is the attribute ( dharma ) of the 
self (the dharmin), hence it is called dharma-bhuta-jHana. The 
consciousness and atman are distinguishable (as attribute and 
substantive), but not separable. The relation of the atman to 
Brahman is that of spark and fire, Sarira and Saririn. Brahman 
or Hvara is the source, sustainer and controller of the individual 
personality. Every person comes from God and goes back to 
Him, as He is the home of all perfection. Man is bound by 
karma. What some call avidya is really karma, and it is karma 
that is the cause of imperfections in life. Pure karma leads to 
the union with the Lord, and vicious karma is the cause of 
degeneration. But every man has the moral freedom to have the 
sdttvika traits and follow the practice of selfless duty ( niskama- 
karma),. The atman falls into bondage, because of bad action, 
because of false identification with the body made of Prakrti 
and the gunas, and because of the desire ( kama ) for the pleasures 
of the body. The process has been explained in the Gita 
(II, 62-63). First rises attachment, then desire, then frustration, 
and then mental confusion and finally moral death. 

According to Ramanuja, the individual soul no doubt is an 
effect of Brahman, but he has existed in Brahman from all eternity 
as an individual being and mode ( prakara). Hence his eternity. 
The material elements also subsist In Brahman, but they are said 
to originate when they pass into the gross condition at the time 
of creation. But the soul possesses at all times the same 
essential qualities. The soul is continuous and eternal. It 
retains its individuality even after attaining liberation. 
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Thus, Ramanuja states a number of unique facts about the 
self. He posits plurality of souls, as this is evident from the 
distribution of pleasure and pain. Each soul reincarnates and 
maintains its identity throughout its births. Each soul is an 
ami a of Ii vara, in the sense of a mode (and not a fragment) like 
a spark from fire. Essentially, it possesses the same character¬ 
istics as Brahman (hence non-dualism), and what constitutes the 
difference between the two is that its intelligence expands and 
contracts. The theory of plurality of puru$as is obviously due to 
the influence of Samkhya. 

(d) Manas 

The mams of Visi$tadvaita corresponds to the anta/ikaretria 
of Saihkhya and Advaita, and mind of the Western psychology, 
Manas reveals to the soul the inner states of pleasure and pain 
and, with the aid of ten senses, conveys a knowledge of the outer 
states. The functions of manas are threefold : decision 
(adhyavasaya), self-love (abhimana) and reflection (cinia), 
corresponding to its three aspects as buddhi, ahathk&ra and citta. 
It corresponds to the subtle body which serves as the substrate 
of life. It remains as long as the state of bondage lasts. 

D. Functions of the Mind 
1. Cognition 

Ramanuja’s theory of cognition is realistic, rejecting on the 
one hand extreme materialism and, on the other hand, extreme 
mentalism. From the materialistic point of view, ideas are 
nothing but sensations stimulated by matter. There is nothing 
like an independent mind or knowledge. According to Saftkara, 
the object is a psychosis (vrtti) of the mind, objectified by avidya. 
The objects have no real existence apart from the VfttL To 
Ramanuja both exist, the object as well as the idea. The 
perceiving self is real, and so is the external world. No object 
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in the universe is unreal and no cognition is unreal. All 
knowledge produced has a real character (sarvarh vijnanamjnatam 
yathartham or sartath vijnanajatarh yathartham .) Ideas are 
counterparts of objects. There is reality of the perceiving self, 
of the external world and of the cognition thereof. A cognition 
depends upon both the object and the subject. An object is 
illumined by cognition and it is not a shadow of the idea, nor 
a mental construction (as Advaita says). 

Again, knowledge has the power of illumining, and 
therefore it is neither a copy of the object nor its duplication. 
It is something more than that. Although the jiva is finite and 
infinitesimal (emu), it has the cognitive capacity of mirroring the 
whole universe, because consciousness, which is its inherent 
attribute, is all-pervasive (vibhu) and infinite. 

Cognition is two-fold, observation (anubhava) and remem¬ 
brance ( smrti ). Remembrance is as valid as perception, and 
deserves to be given a separate place. All remembered 
knowledge may assume the form of a sort of perception, but 
that does not make it perception, because the objects of 
perception are not present at the time and place of remembrance. 

Observation is two-fold: perception and inference. 
Inference is based on indirect proof or tarka and the use of 
both positive and negative instances. The non-essentials are 
eliminated and a general principle is established. 


The Process: 

Cognition has three bases : (1) the subject, (2) the object 
and (3) the subject-object relation. From the point of view of 
the object, the external world is important for cognition. As 
for the subject, Ramanuja presents a gradation. The immediate 
subject is manas and senses, but they are directed by the atrnan , 
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which is itself an attribute or iartra of Id vara, So the 
immediate subject may be the mind or diman, but the remote 
subject is Uvara. Consciousness is an attribute of both. 
Hence there are four factors on the subject side ; Uvara, atman, 
manas and the senses. The fifth factor is on the object side and 
is the object of perception or cognition. The subject-object 
relation means the co-ordination of these five factors. The 
result of the co-ordination is the cognition, which works as the 
attributive intelligence of the self. The cognition, whether 
it is present experience or memory, reveals both itself and the 
object of cognition. 

Levels of cognition: 

Ramanuja describes three levels of cognition : { 1) perception 
(pratyaksa) ; (2) inference (anumana) ; and (3) intuition 

(divyapratyaksa). This corresponds to perception, parok^a and 
aparoksa of Advaita. gafikara’s views regarding the authority 
of scriptures have not been accepted by Ramanuja. Intuition, 
according to Ramanuja, is the highest level of cognition. The 
first two levels have limitations, due to the karma and vasana 
of the individual. Consciousness is the same in all the three 
levels of cognition, and in each of these levels some aspects of 
the real are exhibited. But the total reality is exhibited in the 
third level. The other lower levels of cognition are illusory 
cognition and dream cognition. Ramanuja holds that even these 
cognitions are real. The false object has some advantage of 
familiarity. This compares favourably with modem theories of 
illusion. Even the dream experiences are real, being the result 
of our past karma. 

Thus, according to Visi$tadvaita, all knowledge is real, but 
it has levels of truth. Illusion is partial truth. A mirage is an 
;rror, not because the element of water is not present, but 
because the water in it cannot serve our purpose. It is not real 
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(yathartha), because it is not practically useful (vyavahSranu - 
guna). The second level is the empirical level. But this also is 
not perfect, until it takes in the whole of reality. That is 
possible only when we are divested of all imperfections through 
karma and devotion and we attain divine perception, which is 
the highest level of cognition, the desired goal. 

2. Perception 

According to Sankara, perception is mere 'existence’ (asti) 
and, actually speaking, the objects of perception (pot, cloth 
etc.) are unreal. These things do not exist and are mere 
phenomena. But Ramanuja accepts all perception as real. 
Perception, according to him, is not mere ‘is’ (asti), but also 
the existence of the object. If the object exists even for a short 
duration, it exists and is hence real. Reality and unreality do 
not depend upon duration. There is no question of sublation 
of the present perception. 

The process of sense perception follows the process of 
cognition. Perception is prapyakarin. It starts from the at man, 
and through the mind and senses comes into contact with the 
object, assumes its form and reveals the same. All perception 
is real. Even the so-called illusory perception has reality. 
Take, for instance, the silver-nacre example. In the nacre there 
is an element or aspect of real silver which accounts for the 
mistake. It is this fraction of real silver that is taken for silver. 
Nacre and silver have some common properties. Our perception 
of nacre as silver is not unreal, in so far as we have actually 
perceived the common properties. The physical stimulus from 
nacre is there, which is responsible for the mistake. Here we 
must take into account physics, physiology and psychology. 
For perception, one basis is the light vibrations, the sound 
vibrations etc., from the objects of perception. The physio¬ 
logical basis is the sensations and the stimuli. The psychological 
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basis is the consciousness. Ramanuja’s theory of perception 
accounts for the reality of all the bases, and synthesises these. 

3. Indeterminate and Determinate Perception 

According to Sankara, the first stage of perception is 
Indeterminate Perception (I. P.), which is perception of mere 
existence or ‘isness’. The second stage is Determinate Perception 
(D. P.), the perception of form and attribute ( jati-guna ). I. P. 
is real, but D. P. is illusory. 

Ramanuja holds that at no stage is our perception devoid of 
attributes. There is no such perception as ‘asti\ Hence even 
I. P., the perception in the first instance, presents not bare 
existence, but the configuration or physical structure of the 
object with its differentiating features. 

I. P. is not devoid of characteristics. There can be no 
perception which is absolutely negative with regard to manifes¬ 
tation of qualities. When a thing is perceived for the first time, 
and we say, ‘It is so’, the perception may be purely elementary, 
but some specific characters are discerned. At the first glimpse 
of an elephant, we try to run away, because we take it as an 
elephant and not as a cow. Hence some specific character, by 
which we designate an object as that object and not something 
different, is existent even in the I. P. 

I. P. is, indeed, known to be the perception of what is 
devoid of some particular attributes or other, but not the 
perception of that which is devoid of all attributes ; because the 
perception of such a thing is not seen to occur at any time, and 
because also it is impossible. Surely, all cognition is produced 
in association with some defining attribute or other, so as to 
have the awareness that a particular thing is of a particular 
nature. 

I. P. is outline perception—the first outline in relation to 
things which are of the same kind. The second and the following 
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perceptions possess the character of being definite. Thus,, 
perception can never have for its object the thing which is 
devoid of attributes. 

“ Even if I. P. lasts for one moment, yet during that very 
moment, the generic properties which (for example) belong to 
the ox and other such objects, which are the same as distinctions, 
they are (all) apprehended.” I. P. of pure existence is a myth, 
because in that case there would result the contradiction of such 
definite cognitions as are realised in the instances, ‘A jar exists' 
and £ A cloth exists’. 

If differentiation, which is a thing other than pure existence, 
and consists of generic properties and such other attributes as go 
to make up the configuration of things, be not apprehended by 
perception, why does one who is in quest of a horse turn away 
at the sight of a buffalo ? Hence there is no such thing as 
perception of pure existence. Ramanuja substantiates this point 
by his further presumption that individuals alone are real and 
that there is no class-essence in them, although there is 
resemblance (sadrs yd) in the individuals in the shape of 
configuration ( samsthana ) among the individuals. 

4. Intuitive Perception 

Intuitive Perception is the highest type of perception. It is 
the fundamental type of cognition capable of apprehending the 
reality. Hence it is designated as insight into reality. Herein, 
the individual is not influenced by karma, vasana or any defect 
of the body or senses. He is free from ignorance and the 
ilmitations of the body which is a product of karma. This 
perception does not need the physical senses, and hence it is 
called divine perception ( divya-pratyaksd ). It is representative 
in character. From the point of view of distinctness and 
immediacy, it is in no way inferior to ordinary perception. 
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The means of attaining divine perception are divine grace 
which is invoked by acts of daily worship and meditation bearing 
the character of devotion, 

5. Conation 

Ramanuja lays due emphasis on the conative aspect of the 
human personality. He grants to the individual soul freedom to 
act according to its own will. Here God is the prototype of the 
individual, who, however, is responsible for all his acts, good or 
bad. For this the law of karma is there, as an administrative 
principle of God to control sins. Man can misuse his will, and 
the evil fruit of his misuse is there to check the same. Hence, 
the will must be guided by ethical principles. The sublimation 
of the will is its dedication to the service of the Lord who is the 
Master. The individual will must be surrendered to the divine 
will. 

6. Affection 

Ramanuja lays the greatest emphasis on the affective side of 
personality. Cognition and conation are subservient to it. It is 
this aspect that leads to the highest spiritual fulfilment. The best 
means of training the affective side is devotion (bhakti), ‘It is a 
surging emotion which thrills the whole frame, chokes speech 
and leads to trance.’ It is the highest form of love—sublimated 
love. All good emotions culminate in love. The devotee directs 
his love of worldly things to Isvara. He gets the highest 
happiness in the presence of his beloved Lord. He is prepared 
to undergo any suffering for the sake of Divine Love. That way 
bhakti is not mere emotionalism, but includes the training of the 
will as well as the intellect. The state of devotion includes a 
number of emotions and cognitive and volitional acts. On the 
emotional side, it includes the longing for Isvara and for nothing 
else (vimoka), wishing good to others ( kalyana ), compassion 
sr—11 
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(daya), non-violence (< ahiihsa) and cheerfulness (anavasada). 
On the cognitive side, it includes discrimination (viveka) and 
integrity ( arjava ). On the conative side, it includes action (kriya), 
practice (abhyasa) and charity (darn). Ramanuja’s bhakti-yoga 
lays emphasis on complete resignation to the Lord ( prapatti ), 
which invokes divine grace. Devotion, according to all the 
Vai$nava philosophers, is the best means of not only training and 
sublimating the emotions, but also of uplifting the human 
personality. It leads to the emotional experience of the highest 
love, exquisite joy and pure delight. It cuts at the roots of the 
lower tamasika emotions of anger, hatred, jealousy and passion, 
and develops the sattvika bhavas of love, cheerfulness ( prasada ), 
sympathy (ikarma]) and kindness (daya). 


E. Resume 

Vedanta presents a vast philosophical superstructure on the 
foundations of the Upanisads. The psychology in the Upanisads 
is therefore repeated in Vedanta, with greater details about each 
topic. While Advaita Vedanta twists the Upanisad psychology 
in the direction of mayavada (which is against the spirit of the 
Upanisads), Vai$nava Vedanta faithfully carries the Upanisad 
philosophy and psychology further and understands the Brahma 
Sutra in the spirit of the Upanisads. Thibaut rightly points out 
that Ramanuja was more faithful to Badarayana in his interpre¬ 
tation of the Brahma Sutra than Sankara was, who revived the 
Upanisads on Buddhist lines. S. N. DasgUpta also points out 
that Sankara’s philosophy is largely a compound of the vijnana- 
vada and sunyavada of Buddhism with the Upanisadic notion of 
the permanence of Self superadded. No wonder, if the celebrated 
philosopher, Vijnanabhik$u, called Sankara a hidden Buddhist. 
But Ramanuja retains the realism of the other astika philosophies 
and synthesises the various currents of Vedic ritualism, Bhagavata 
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devotion. South Indian philosophy of the Azhvars and the 
Monism of Vedanta. 

Ramanuja’s special contribution is therefore, in the following 
directions. He divested Vedantic philosophy of Buddhist 
influence, and while calling the universe a real appearance, made 
psychology the study of a real mind reacting to a real world. 
He synthesised Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Mimamsa, taking 
the best from each; 

He did not ignore or minimise the importance of the ethical 
and aesthetic sides of life, but emphasised the volitional and 
aesthetic aspects of human behaviour, pointing towards the 
higher goal of the human will. He laid the greatest stress on the 
affective side of personality (in contrast to the mere intellectualism 
of Sankara) and pointed towards devotion as the highest means 
of the sublimation of emotions. He gave an intelligible explana¬ 
tion of consciousness which he calls an attribute of the self (and 
not identical with the self). He presents a realistic explanation 
of perception and divests Advaita perception of its pure meta¬ 
physics. He discusses the superconscious state ( yogi-pratyak§a ) 
and thus presents a complete picture of consciousness, with all 
its levels and degrees. Ramanuja’s Vis'i$tadvaita represents all 
the three schools (Vigi?tadvaita, Dvaita and Bhedabheda) of 
Vai?nava Vedanta as far as the psychological principles are 
concerned, and hence there is no need to refer to Madhva, 
Nimbarka or Bhaskara and their followers. 
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The Prapatti-Marga 


Dr. J. Parthasaratht, M.A., Ph.D„ Madras, 


The &i-Vai^§ava faith is usually referred to as ‘prapatti* 
marga\ and a gri-Vai^ava following this ‘mSrgd’ or path is 
called a t prapanna\ These terms serve to indicate the specialised 
way of life that gri-Vai|navism has developed for itself, as part 
of the larger Sana tana Dharma, embracing a variety of beliefs 
and practices under the common banner of the Vedas. Hinduism 
has ever been a religio-social federation, promoting the utmost 
diversity of faith and life within an over-all framework of certain 
well-understood basic values and principles of conduct. Not 
only have the major paths of devotion in Hinduism like £>aiva, 
Vai^ava and S»akta evolved on different lines down the centuries, 
but each major path has evolved subvarieties of different shades 
in consonance with local influences, gaivism, for instance, has 
well-known snbvmeti&s-PratyabhijMS-darSana of Kashmir, 
Vira-Saivam of Karnataka, S'aiva SiddhUnta of Tamil Nadu, as 
well as the SMdvaiia of grikauja in the South, Vai^avism of 
the medieval age starts with the Ramanujlya school and ramifies 
later into Madhva, Vallabha, NimbSrka, Vi?&ttswamin and 
Chaitanya schools. 

The hhakti tradition is a common inheritance of the southern 
and northern schools of Vai$navism ; it stems from ancient texts 
of the Upani§ad $, notably, the Sveta hatam Upanisad, the 
Narayaniya section and the Bhagavadgita of the Mahabharata, 
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the j Bhakti-sutras of Narada and 8andilya and the Visnu and 
Bhagavata Bur arias. The concept of ‘bhakti 9 in these texts has 
been studied by scholars, but no attempt seems to have been 
made so far to study the texts in an over-all framework noticing 
the resemblances and differences between these and the later-day 
devotional and philosophical literature of the various schools of 
Vai^navism. The Narada and Slandilya Sutras agree in defining 
bhakti as intense love for God, ‘ parama-prema-rupa* and 
‘ para-anurakti ’ ; the divisions of bhakti into ‘primary’ and 
‘secondary’ that they make, are also similar. But there are 
differences in important matters. Sandilya feels that bhakti 
demands the cultivation of the intellect as well and should not 
conflict with ‘ dtmarati ’ (love of the individual soul), while 
Narada regards it as a self-justifying experience, a means and an 
end in one. The Bhagayata Pur ana stresses the supremacy of 
devotion in a number of contexts ; its ninefold practice of bhakti 
( navadha-bhakti ) comprising Havana (listening), kirtana 
(chanting), smarana (recollection), pada-sevana (salutation of 
God’s feet), arcana (following ritualistic worship), vandana 
(paying obeisance), dasya (service), sakhya (friendship) and 
atmanivedana (offering of one’s self) is a well-known pronounce¬ 
ment on the practical aspects of devotion. 

Theoretical statements on bhakti occur in the medieval 
literature of the northern schools of Vai$riavism, the Chaitanya 
school is rich in this respect. One notable development under 
its auspices is the establishment of bhakti as a full-fledged rasa 
acceptable to the theoreticians of the Alahkara-sastra (or 
Rhetoric) by Rupagosvamin. In his Bhaktirasamrta-sindhu, he 
shows that bhakti-rasa has its permanent emotion of Bhagavad- 
rati operating with the alambana (support) 8ri Kr§na, uddipana 
(excitant) of singing His praise, dancing etc. and anubhdvas and 
saHcari-bhavas (attendant and fleeting emotions) ; it is therefore 
a paripurna-rasa 9 , even as traditionally accepted rasas like 
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tirngara (love), hasya (humour), karma (pathos), viva (heroism), 
raudra (anger), bibhatsa (terror), bhayanaka (fear) and adbhuta 
(wonder) to which list ianta (tranquility) was later on added. 

So much has been said by way of introduction to show that 
from the common inheritance of bhakii, the £>ri-Vai$pava (or 
Ramanujiya) school of Vai$rjavism (which is historically the 
earliest of the schools) has branched off to a special development 
in propounding ‘ prapatti ’, which may be termed its distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic. The term ‘prapatti'’ literally means ‘ 
special acquirement or reaching (of God)’. It puts the accent 
on ‘taking refuge’ in Him. It is well known to the students of 
this faith that the formulation of its doctrines starts with 
Nathamuni and passes through his grandson Yamuna to 
Ramanuja and his successors. Whether the concept of prapatti 
received any formal elaboration at the hands of Nathamuni, the 
first Acarya, is not known ; though it undoubtedly must have 
formed part of the bhakti-yoga practised by him. The practice 
of prapatti, otherwise known as ‘ iaranagatV (going into refuge 
with God) cannot be denied to this Acarya who is reputed to be 
the re-discoverer and ardent follower of the devotion of Tiruvay- 
mozhi hailed as the * Parana gatit a stra’ (the treatise on refuge in 
God). Its author. Saint Satakopa, is celebrated as the prapanna- 
jana-kutastha (the originator of the tribe of people practising 
prapatti ) and the first Acarya, Nathamuni, who was his bhakta 
and to whom the world owes the institution of chanting his 
songs in temples must certainly have been a prapama-jana. 1 

Yamuna, heir to his grandfather Nathamuni’s bhaktiyoga, 
performs prapatti in his moving Stotra-ratna, a poem where 
£>atakopa”s Tamil verses seeking refuge in the Lord, find clear 
echoes. The famous passage where he seeks refuge with 
the Lord comes to one’s mind : “ You are my father, loved 
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son, dear friend ; You are the friend and guru of the world as 
well. I am Yours, Your servant, one of Your retinue, I have 
sought refuge with You; Yours is now the burden (of my 
welfare)”. 2 The invocatory verse to the Vaikuntha Gadya of 
Ramanuja speaks of his bringing forth the gem called ‘bhakti- 
yoga ’ after immersing himself in the nectarine ocean of Yamuna’s 
works. 3 The term ‘ bhaktiyoga' here—as Vedanta Degika 
points out—is loosely used to include prapatti also, which follows 
in the Gadya. 

Coming to Ramanuja, it is well known that the great Acarya 
uses the term £ bhakti ’ in his works in an inclusive sense, 
comprehending prapatti in its scope. There is a direct mention 
of the word £ iaranagati ’ also in his tfribhasya, (1. 4. 1). 4 As 
Prof. S. S. Raghavachar has pointed out, “ The common practice 
among great Acaryas is to effect their private and interior 
progress to realization and to state firmly and clearly only the 
final fruits of their realization”, and the S’aranagati-gadya, 
embodying our Acarya’s taking refuge in the Lord, surrendering 
unto Him all his burden ( bhara-samarpana ), is his last word on 
sadhana or means of realization of the Ultimate.' 5 Details of 
his ££ private and interior progress to realization”, hidden from 
our view, have to be gathered from authentic traditions of the 
incidents of his life. These speak of his acquiring the threee 
great mantras — Astaksari, Dvaya and Carama-iloka —of prapatti 
from his teacher, Tirukksstiyur Nambi, after passing the 
severest tests of fitness to receive such instruction. The secrets 
of the prapatti doctrine were handed down from teacher to pupil 
and the prapatti experience was an integral part of the life of an 
initiated Sri-Vai^nava from the earliest period. Besides 
Tirukksstiyur Nambi, Ramanuja’s other teachers were instru¬ 
mental in equipping him with practical knowledge of the prapatti 
experience gleaned from the Valmi ki-Ra may ana, the Divya 
Prabandha and other sources. 
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Enough has been said to show that an undercurrent of 
prapatti was flowing tn the Sjri-Vai§tjava devotional life from the 
days of the first Ac ary a, though initially it appears to have been 
comprehended in the larger term 'bhakti \ Ramanuja’s personal 
example of dedication to the Lord and large-hearted identifica¬ 
tion with His devotees, irrespective of their background, must 
have been greatly influential in the centuries after him, when we 
meet with clear doctrinal formulation of prapcatl as well as the 
formation of a community of dedicated souls— 8 prapanna'kula\ 
We see the elaboration of the concept of prapatti with examples 
from the Smriis and Itihams, and its demarcation from bhakti ; 
the prapattimarga is identified as the Vai^ava way of life 
and the prapanna-kula evolved as a ‘brotherhood of men of 
God ’, totally rejecting the caste organization associated with 
ordinary varna drama and Vaidika standards of behaviour. 

The annihilation of distinctions in the face of intense 
dedication and surrender to a chosen God and the constitution 
of a super-society of such God-men have had revolutionary 
implications in terms of the uplift of Indian society in the past; 
the liberalising effect they brought on, continues to animate 
modern Indian life, notwithstanding the threat posed by new 
trends to their area of operation. The distinctiveness of the 
prapanna community will be brought home by a story current in 
later Vai^ava tradition. VilliputtOr-p-pakavar, an ascetic jiyar, 
used to bathe in a river ghat removed from the one where 
Brahmins and others usually bathed ; when he was questioned 
about this curious practice, he replied : “ We are devotees 
bound in service to Vi$9u ( Vi§nuda$as) ; you Brahmins are 
followers of varna-dharma. There is no connection between our 
orientation to wait on the Lord ( dSsa-vptti ) and your bent of 
mind”. 5 

It is a matter of common knowledge that certain differences 
in interpretational refinements of the concept of prapatti came to 
SR—12 
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prominence in the post-Ramanuja era of Vai$nava history, 
leading to the split into the northern and southern sects. These 
do not concern us here. Both are agreed in exalting prapatti 
to a higher status than that of the ordinary vaidikadharma . 
There is a considerable literature on the subject in the writings 
of Acaryas of both sects. Vedanta De&ka is hailed as having 
established the independent validity of prapatti in his writings in 
both Sanskrit and Tamil like Nyasa-vimdati, Nyasa-titaka, 
Nikseparaksa, Rahasya-traya-sara, Adaikkalappattu etc. Pillai 
Lokacarya and his brother Azhakiya-manavalapperumal Nayanar 
have done similar service in their works, the Srivacana-hhusarta 
and Acarya-hfdaya. Textual studies of how prapatti is defined, 
distinguished and illustrated in works of teachers belonging to 
both sects are of great relevance to all interested in Vai?navism. 
The attempt made below is to set out the exposition on the 
nature of the * prapama-kula ’ and ‘ prapatti ’ given in Acarya 
Hrdaya and S'rivacana -bhusana , two classics highly venerated 
and studied by the kdlaksepa method in the southern (Ten-kalai) 
tradition, and then comment on certain points emerging 
therefrom. 

The Acdrya-hrdaya expounds the parallelism of the 
Dravida Veda of Nammazhvar with the Sanskrit Veda in detail. 
As a prelude thereto, it speaks of the community of ‘ prapannas ’ 
(or Vai§navas, as distinct from the general run of Brahmaijas) of 
which Nammazhvar is the originator ( ku}astha ). The paths of 
Brahmins who follow the varna-dharma of the sastras diverge 
from those of prapanna Vai^navas who follow the Tirumantira 
(‘Om Namo Narayandyd’) revealed by the Lord Himself with 
special solicitude for the uplift of human souls. The following 
antithetical aspects of the two paths have been enumerated with 
telling effect in this work. Reference is given to the number of 
the curnika or section in it after each paragraph. 
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The dSstraic path : 

1. The dSstras, as revealed by Vyasa and other sages, are 
meant to appeal to human beings in their physical condition, 
implying a gradation of steps suitable for worldly men to climb 
up, (17) 

2. As sastraic knowledge is addressed to the external nature 
of man as a physical being, a number of qualifications are 
imposed on the aspirant; for example, he should be worthy, 
free of blemishes etc,, which are obviously difficult of attain* 
ment. (18) 

3. These who cling to tastras are like people who in mid¬ 
water hold on to a buoy or float and swim to safety by their 
effort and consequential God's grace. (19) 

4. The followers of gustrax understand by their learning 
that the soul, while remaining subservient to God, has powers 
of cognition, action and enjoyment and can attempt by its efforts 
to cross the ocean of life. Here, the feeling of possession of 
powers of enjoyment by the individual urges him to activity on 
his own initiative. (20) 

5. As a result of the realization of subservience to God 
^e§atva) and power of understanding to act and enjoy fruits of 
action (i hhokiftw ), the followers of the $3 sir as and the upSsmm 
laid down therein, perform their karma or duties prescribed in 
the 3 3 sir as for their respective varpas which (from an absolute 
standpoint) are unreal ( asatya ) and une r during ( anitya), (25=26), 

6. Karma or varnadrama bound action takes its inspiration 
from the rules of the ttastras, UpSsakas or devotees, bound by 
Vedic injunctions, resort to karma which is performed to the 
one God who stands as the Inner Controller of all deities and 
confers fruits suitably. (26-27) 
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7. The path of karma is a general (non-specific) means for 
reaching God. (30) 

8. There are differences of prescribed dharmas relating to 
caste (varna), state of life (a drama) and rules of sacrifices 
applicable to those who follow the path of karma. (31) 

9. A Brahmana’s superior birth is by his initiation into 
Gayatri, the mother of (Vedic) metres {chandas). (33) 

10. People following dastras are called ‘ Andapar' (BrShmagas) 
and ‘ maraiyor ' (followers of Veda). (34) 

11. Names of followers of sastras are according to their 
village and clan, which are categories based on physical 
existence. (35) 

12. For fthe originators ( kutasthas ) of their gotra, carana 
and sutra among Brahmapas are Parasara, ParaSarya and 
Bodhayana and such like sages. (36) 

13. Brahmapa-hood is realised byreciting, understanding and 
acting according to the Vedas. (37) 


The 1 Tirumantira' path or * Prapanna' way : 

1. The Tirumantira revealed by the Lord Himself in 
BadarikaSrama as the quintessence of the dastras, is meant for 
the uplift of men in their essential spiritual state bereft of 
restrictions of the body (implying that it constitutes quint¬ 
essential knowledge meant to yield the quickest effect). (17) 

2. As Tirumantira knowledge is addressed to the inner soul 
of a person, it calls for earnest desire ( sraddha ) only, on the 
part of the aspirant, and all with sincere aspirations become 
qualified for it, irrespective of other requirements. (18) 

3. Those blessed with the quintessential knowledge (of 
absolutely taking refuge in the Lord taught by Tirumantira) 
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are like people seated in a boat, free of worry about their own 
effort and consequential grace of God ; (secure in the protection 
of God) they think only of reaching His shore soon. (19) 

4. The devotees of the Tirumantira realize that the human 
soul is meant for the enjoyment of its Maker and is utterly 
dependent on Him. Throwing the whole burden of their life 
on Him, they entertain no thought of any efforts of their own. 
Here, the inmost feeling that the Great Enjoyer, God, chooses 
the individual for His own pleasure and that it is not given to 
the latter to get at Him, makes for the cessation of 
self-effort. (20) 

5. As a result of the cessation of self-effort on the part of 
those with quintessential knowledge (sarajHas), their powers of 
knowledge and action are merged in kainkarya (loving service 
in tune with God’s will) befitting the real and ever-enduring 
state of subordination to Godhead characteristic of the 
individual soul. (25—26) 

6. KaiUkarya (or service to the Lord in tune with His will) 
takes its inspiration from the love flowing from God-experience 
(of the individual soul). It is performed to the easily accessible 
form of the Lord, overflowing with grace, the arcavatara or 
God as manifest in images in temples. (26-27) 

7. Kainkarya is a special (specific) way of realising 
God. (30) 

8. The differences applicable to the followers of karma drop 
off by themselves in respect of one engaged in the intimate 
serviee of the Lord, just as an article held in the hands of a 
person gone to sleep slips off involuntarily. (37) 

9. The superior birth for one devoted to kainkarya is by 
initiation into the Tirumantira, which is the mother of even 
the Gayatri mantra, and more beneficial to one than even his 
own mother. (33) 
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10. People following Tirumantira are called ‘ adiyar 5 
(dedicated ones) and ‘tongaf (servants). (34) 

11. Prapamas feel that their line of descent is from Narayaria 
Himself and that mention of physical affiliations of village and 
elan will tarnish their blemishless connection with God. 7 
Therefore they are known by the various shrines of God with 
which they are associated. (35) 

12. The originators ( kutasthas ) of the gotra, cararta and 
siitra of prapannas are Parinkula (Nammazhvar), Parakala 
(Tirumahgai Azhvar) and Yativara (Ramanuja) and such like 
God-men. (36) 

13. Vai$nava-hood is realised by reciting, understanding and 
acting according to the thousand stanzas (of the Tiruvaymazhi ). 

(37). 


ft will be clear from the contrasts made by the author of 
the Acarya Hrdaya that the prapanna is a sarajfta, a person 
of quintessential knowledge, one who has by conscious choice 
assimilated the ultimate truth that the human soul is the wealth 
of its Master and is therefore content to serve Him in utter 
self-abnegation, resigning his all unto Him. He is bound in 
loving service to the area form of the Lord in which He resides 
in consecrated images of temples, making Himself easy to 
worship and conferring on humanity the unique experience of a 
direct communion with Him. The adherence to kainkarya as 
both means and end, separates the prapamas from the karma- 
bound Vedic sadhakas and the story of Villiputtur-p-pakavar 
seeking a separate river-ghat for his bath underlines this basic 
difference in orientation. 

From the community of prapannas we may turn to the act 
of prapatti itself as expounded in the £>ri-vacam-bhu§a-$a of 
Pillai Lokacarya, (sections 23 to 114 of Chapter I). The 
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performance of prapatti, involving taking absolute refuge in the 
Lord, abandoning all thought of self-effort, has no limiting 
conditions except one. There is no restriction about place (like 
sacred shrines etc.), time (like spring, morning or evening), 
manner (like performance after purificatory bath or some 
offering), competence of person (as that he should belong to 
one caste or another) and fruit attainable (like a specified 
result). The only limitation is about the person to whom 
prapatti should be offered. 

In respect of each statement made above, authorities from 
Vedic and allied sources can be quoted. When Vibhisaga 
performed iarapagati before Rama, HanumSiTs advice was that 
he, along with the time and place of his surrender, should be 
accepted as they were. It is also clear from the first word 
' Sfrimad' in ‘ Siriman-Narayapa’ (meaning ‘for ever present 
with Lak$mi or Sri’) that Lak?mi is ever present with the Lord as 
an interceder on behalf of any human soul, whenever it chooses 
to offer prapatti to the Master. DraupadI surrendered herself 
in prayer to Kr?pa when she was in an impure state ; Arjuna 
was given the teaching of prapatti in the midst of mean folk 
indifferent to God. No limitation of manner of performance can 
be inferred from the fact that Rama, when he sought refuge 
with the Ocean-God by prostrating before him as a suppliant, 
obeyed formalities like facing the eastern direction; He 
performed them voluntarily as befitting his royal lineage, and 
others are free to surrender themselves unto God according to 
iheir own inclinations and convenience. 

All sorts of beings, regardless of distinctions, have 
performed prapatti. A K^atriya like Dharmaputra, a woman 
like Draupad! a deva in disguise committing heinous offence 
like Kakasura, a serpent and enemy of man like Kljiya, 
Gajendru the elephant king and hhakfa, a Rik?asa like 
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Vibhl?aija, Rama Himself, Lak?mana, living beings of all 
classes and types have surrendered themselves in prapatti> 
proving that there is no condition of competency for a person 
performing prapatti. 

The aims of prapatti may differ as a kingdom for 
Dharmaputra, clothes for Draupadi, escaping death for 
Kakasura and Kaliya, worshipful service of the Lord for 
Gajendra, attainment of the kingdom of Lanka (and later of 
Rama’s divine abode) for Vibhisacta, crossing the ocean for 
Rama and following Rama as a loving servant for Lakijmaija. 
In view of these vastly differing aims there is no restriction 
about the objective of the performance of prapatti. 

The only limitation, about the person to whom prapatti 
should be offered, is intended to ensure that it should be made 
to a worthy aspect of Godhead, full of perfections. Of the 
five states in which God unfolds Himself— Para (Transcendent 
Form), Vyuha (Form in Milky Ocean), Vibhava (descent as 
man), Antaryamin, (Indwelling Spirit) and Area (Vigrahas or 
images of temples)—it is only in the state of area (where He is 
present in consecrated images in the holy shrines of our land) 
that His beneficent attributes, which defy description even by 
the All-knowing One Himself, manifest themselves. As the 
Upanisad puts it, the fullness of God’s beneficent attributes is 
such that even if the fullness is taken away from it, the original 
fullness remains as such, unaffected. 5 

A doubt may be raised about the superiority of the area. 
form to that of paratva (trancendent embodiment of perfection 
of Godhead). Though qualities like love and accessibility to 
men may be present in the paratva state, they are weak and 
flickering, like lights dimmed by daylight, for the principal 
objects of God’s favour in that transcendent state are the 
denizens of God’s own Abode who have attained divinity 
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themselves. It is only in the area state that He lavishes His 
looks of grace on the lowliest of the earth, lost in the cycle of 
births and deaths. The greatness of this state is that His 
qualities of accessibility and compassion shine forth, like the 
glow of a lamp in a dark room. God subordinates His 
omnipotence and all-perfect nature to assume the area form, 
dependent for maintenance on the attentions of ministering 
priests of temples and on the offerings of earthly devotees, even 
when, instead of being attracted by His ready presence and 
loving contact, mortals are indifferent to Him. 

The area state of God as images in temples and homes 
satisfies most the devotee who longs intensely to realise His 
presence at once, being like pools of water giving immediate 
relief to the extremely thirsty. The other states of God are, 
as compared with this, unhelpful to the seeker of God. The 
antaryamin (indwelling) state is like underground water which 
the thirsty one cannot use without strenuous digging. The para 
(transcendent) state is like water enveloping the universe which 
man cannot use. The vyuha (constituent self) state is like the 
Milky Ocean which is unapproachable to men. The vfhhava 
(descent on earth) state of avatar as is like rivers in spate, now 
extinct and of no use to men. Only the area state where God 
dwells in consecrated images is useful to men to offer themselves 
in the surrender of prapatti, even as tanks of water which have 
collected from extinct rivers in spate. 

Before the immediate presence of the Lord in consecrated 
images, the devotee surrenders himself absolutely in prapatti. 
The adhikarins or persons competent for doing prapatti to the 
area state embrace all humanity which may be divided into three 
classes : (i) those without the ‘jnana’ or learning and capacity 

to take to bhakti and other prescribed sadhartas as means of 
attaining the Lord ; (ii) those gifted with jnana but having 
SR—13 
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the greater wisdom to realise that sadhanas are opposed to the 
essential nature of the soul, making it incumbent on one to take 
to the absolute surrender of prapatti as sole refuge; and (iii) 
those who lose themselves in God-love and in the surfeit of 
such love, become incapable of pursuing any of the sadhanas. 

Examples of the first type are people like us, the generality 
of mankind; those of the second type are Acaryas of old who 
were gifted with greater jhdna than usually given to men but 
forsook the same ; and those of the third type are the Azhvars 
who were so intoxicated with God-love as to lose their physical 
identity in their over-flowing divine passion. Each class 
above-mentioned, shares in some measure the characteristics of 
others so that the object of the demarcation is only to underline 
the predominance of a particular characteristic in a class. 

The dominating characteristics of the three classes are 
connected with matter ( prakrti ), spirit ( atman ) and God 
(Bhagavan). They may together apply to one and the same 
person as in Nammazhvar who breaks down in his utter ecstasy 
of devotion, exclaiming, Can I help anything at all ? ” Here 
we may assume that the Azhvar first speaks of his want of 
knowledge and capacity to take to bhakti and other sadhanas. 
When he is reminded that he does possess knowledge and 
capacity, he says that these only serve to make clear to him that 
the essence of his being is absolute dependence on God and that 
he is consequently helpless in doing anything. Thirdly, the 
knowledge he has is only overwhelming love for the Lord, which 
sets at naught prescribed observances and makes him helpless. 

The Azhvar’s ecstatic passion for the Lord is disturbed by 
efforts seeking His instant precence and even reproaching His 
delay in coming. These stirrings are overflowings of intense 
identification with Him, and this sort of prapatti is like the 
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anxious prayer of a grown-up son, asking his father, whose 
nature is ever to hover round his son with solicitude in constant 
vigil, to declare : “ I will protect you ”, 

The real nature of prapatti is such that it cannot brook 
being termed a method (updya) to reach God; a sacrifice of 
all tendencies that can be described in any sense as effort 
(or sadhana) is its distinguishing characteristic. God may be 
called * realised effort ’ (siddhopdya). while bhakti and other 
sastraic upasanas are known as * effort for realisation ’ 
(sadhyopaya). Prapatti which is absolute refuge in the Realized 
Effort cannot be called in any sense an effort (; updya ), But, 
should there not be some requirement on the part of man to be 
eligible to achieve His presence ? Only two things are necessary: 
first, a clear realization that man’s soul is ever the Lord’s own 
and that it is under His eternal protection ; second, non¬ 
rejection, in any way, of the protection which He is bestowing 
unconditionally on man for ever. God is the Supreme Master 
(ieshiri) and unconditional means of realization ( nirapekga- 
upaya ) for the human soul. He takes it upon Himself as a 
matter of privilege to guide and protect man regardless of any 
effort on the latter’s part. 

All that is required of man is not to get a wrong notion 
that he can please God by his effort and secure deliverance. In 
this effort to do away with one sorrow, he invites a greater 
sorrow, offending against the inner essence of his being which 
demands absolute surrender to Him. If only man gives up his 
misdirected effort and puts himself in tune with the protection 
coming from God by resignation to His will, God will 
automatically take over his protection. This consent to 
protection by God on the part of the individual cannot be 
considered as sadhana ( or updya), for it is a common pre-requisite 
for any attempt to get at any result. It figures in the stage of 
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achievement of release as well when the individual consents to 
follow God’s pleasure. Consent is inherent in human 
personality ever subject to a greater power controlling it. 
Further, consent is the inseparable result of the power of choice 
distinguishing the conscious being from inert matter. The 
possession of consciousness by a human being finds its fruition 
in the grateful recollection of God’s benefaction and in feeling 
delight in serving Him and receiving His approbation. 

Nothing that the individual possesses or attempts to do, 
is a means of his reaching God. As the Azhvars beseech Him, 
asking, “What have You in Your mind for me?” it is the 
thought in God’s mind that is the means for uplifting an 
individual. That thought is for ever present. Then the 
question arises : Why does it take time to fructify ? Only when 
the individual’s thought of self-protection changes, does God’s 
thought about him become active. When an ailing £>rivai$nava 
devotee asked Nafijiyar, £ What should be the refuge for one’s 
last days ’, he replied : “ It is simply abandoning all worry 
about one’s refuge, confidently leaving everything in the hands 
of God ” ! For it is not the individual soul but God who is the 
Receiver, the Redeemer and Master. It is He who feels 
pleased at the redemption of an individual, as a Master rejoices 
at regaining a treasure that seemed lost. 

How can an individual get rid of a sense of self-effort and 
self-seeking ? By contemplating one’s state of eternal dependence 
(paratantrva) on his Father, thought of self-effort will cease; 
by contemplating one’s existence as the liege and property of 
the great Lord (Sesatw), thought of seeking anything for oneself 
in isolation from the Lord will cease. Then it may well be 
asked : why is the individual endowed with a sense of self-effort 
and self-consciousness ? The answer is that the power of one’s 
self-effort finds its justification in using it in the cause of the 
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Supreme One for His service ; the power of one’s self- 
consciousness finds its justification in the delight experienced in 
winning God’s pleasure by service to Him. 

,p|OL.^ 


Though the human soul is endowed with both capacity for 
knowledge ( jMtrtva ) and servitude to the Lord ( desatva ), the 
former stands subordinate to the latter. While the possession 
of capacity for knowledge separates the human soul from 
insentient Nature, servitude to the Lord is the attribute required 
to separate it from God who also has knowledge. Servitude 
to the Lord is an inherent characteristic of the human soul. 
The feeling of independence or the separate existence of an ‘I’ 
and of attachment to objects other than the Lord {anya&esatva) 
are just superimpositions on the individual’s essential nature, 
born of avidya or ignorance. One prevents the emergence of 
the natural sense of dependence on the Lord; the other 
misdirects the sense of dependence, deflecting it from the Lord 
to whom alone it should be attached. If the superimposition 
of the “I” feeling is swept aw'ay by the teaching of the 
beneficent dcarya, the soul is left in its essence, to be known by 
its indestructible name as the servant (adiyan) of the Great 
Master. This servant of God should not be described in terms 
of village or community (which cause a sense of separateness of 
the “ I ” and violate the nature of the inner soul), but in terms 
of his dependence on Visjpu, as the Pdficaratra says. 9 


Examples of prapatmas placing themselves absolutely at 
the Lord’s disposal are : Sita who was endowed with the power 
to destroy Ravapa, her tormentor, by her mere will, but yet 
surrendering her power of action to her Lord, waited for His 
succour : Draupadi who was not endowed with power like Sita, 
but who abandoned all thought of even saving her modesty as 
her dress was being stripped from her and threw up her hands 
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in despair, putting the burden of saving her on the Lord; and 
Tirukka^a-mangai-a^dan, who happened to see a human 
master’s sacrifice of his own self for saving his pet dog and 
taking the cue therefrom, absolutely surrendered himself to 
his Master, the Lord at Tirukka^pamangai temple and laid 
himself down in a small room of the temple-tower, taking no 
thought for himself and ceasing all self-activity. 

Prapatti, before attaining God, demands surrender of one's 
power of action and anxiety for preserving anything, even 
womanly modesty and self-effort, as explained above. After 
realization of the Lord's presence, it demands abounding love 
(that expresses itself in doing all kinds of service to the Lord as 
Lak?mana did for Rama), self-sacrifice in the service of the 
Lord (that expresses itself in utter disregard of one’s body as 
Pillai Tiru-naraiyurar exhibited who perished with his family in 
protecting the area form of God in Tirunarayanapuram when 
enemies set fire to the temple there), and consuming desire for 
enjoying His presence (that expresses itself in the very 
life-breath leaving the body under strain of the pangs of 
separation from Him, as it happened with the cowherd maid, 
Cintayanti, while she contemplated on Lord Kr§na playing 
the flute, unable to partake in His rasa-lila by restrictions at 
home). Giving up one’s body for God is prescribed as a means 
or sadhana in some pur anas and itihdsas : but here, in the stage 
of enjoyment of God, it arises out of overflowing love, beyond 
the volition of the individual. The man who practises self- 
sacrifice as a sadhana may have the choice to do it or not, but 
not so one who is beside himself in love with Godhead; he 
cannot but act in self-effacement in the cause of the highest and 
dearest. Whatever is done out of sheer love without any 
ulterior motive cannot be classified as an observance with a 
purpose (upaya). 
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Great prapannas like the Azhvars whose passion for God 
breaks all bounds, take recourse to acts like fasting or blaming 
the Lord in public for His delay in granting His love, or sending 
appeals to lesser gods like Kamadeva to lead them to the Master. 
Their burning devotion and surrender to the Lord know no 
limitations. On the surface, they seem to violate the one-pointed 
means, goal and worship that prapatti demands. But such acts, 
seemingly done in ignorance, really result from intense devotion, 
a form of mature knowledge ; they add lustre to prapatti itself. 
Far from being a hindrance to God’s grace, these devotional 
excesses must be held to result from His own will; they are 
like acts of service, pleasurable to God in the stage of 
realization. 

Infatuation with God is at the root of all the spiritual 
virtues of the prapanna ; his love for the Divine form is such 
that all the fleeting pleasures of the senses have no power to 
attract him. Chief among spiritual qualities are iama (control 
of the inner senses) and dama (control of the outflowing senses); 
the cultivation of these qualities leads him to a spiritual 
preceptor (acarya). With the acquisition of the preceptor, he 
acquires also the Tiru-mantira ( Om Namo Narayanaya) which 
leads him to God’s Abode (Vaikuntha). Qualities of self-control 
are desirable for wealth-seekers, devotees of God as well as 
prapannas with absolute self-surrender to God. The last- 
mentioned group requires these qualities more than the others. 
For while others need only abstain from indulgences prohibited 
in sastras like resort to other women etc., the prapanna has to 
avoid even a practice sanctioned by the Sastras for the house¬ 
holder, like indulgence with his own wife. One who has placed 
himself absolutely in the hands of God should consider none else 
except God whose liege he is, as his object of adoration and 
enjoyment. With prapannas like the Azhvars who have revelled 
in God-experience, the matchless beauty of His form is so 
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absorbing to them that nothing else can attract them. For 
prapannas like the great deary as, God’s own grace served to 
cut off their attachment to all sensuous enjoyment. For 
prapannas like us, ordinary folk, the contemplation of the 
conduct of realized souls spurs the desire to avoid enjoyments 
of the senses. 

When the pleasures of the senses are spurned, there is 
doubtless a perception of tbeir deficiencies and faults, but this is 
not the primary reason for discarding them. Basically, they are 
incompatible with the soul’s realization of its attachment to the 
Lord as its sole Master and Enjoyer. Going further, the 
attachment to the Lord on the part of the individual is an 
inevitable concomitant of its basic make-up (svarupa) ; it cannot 
be held to be the result of any admiration of the noble qualities 
of the Lord. For we find that even when faults are found in 
God, great prapannas like the Azhvars declare that their hearts 
know no other refuge except Him. Similarly, even when worldly 
life is realized to be full of sorrow, people do not turn away 
from it but rather revel in it, thus proving that attachment to an 
object is not dependent on its qualities. 

The sense of attachment and consequent services to God 
arising from an individual’s basic make-up (svarupa) naturally 
takes precedence over the feeling of attachment and service that 
base themselves on the beneficent qualities of God. As 
examples, Lak?mana and Sita may be cited. Though the former 
stated outwardly that “ he was Rama’s younger brother, attracted 
to his service by his noble qualities ”, 10 he was born with a 
sense of service (kainkarya), even as the tulsi plant sprouts from 
the ground with sweet fragrance. When Anasuya in sage Atri’s 
dirama commended Sita’s action in accompanying her husband 
to the forest, the latter declared : “ The world imagines me as 
being attached to Rama because of his noble virtues. If on any 
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occasion his virtues can stand separated from him, i will be able 
to show to the world that I will be still attached to him as ever. 
Unfortunately, such an occasion never arises, as he is always 
an ocean of auspicious virtues as well as the examplar of 
beauty.” 

Why is prapatti preferable to other methods ( upayas) like 
karma, jHana and bhakti ? This question is answered in detail 
in Chapter II of S’ ri-vacana-bhu §ana. The real reason is that 
these other methods do not fit in with the individual’s essential 
nature of dependence on the Lord. If the abandonment of other 
methods is due to the lack of the jHana (knowledge) and iaktf 
(capacity) necessary, it will land one in the position of a 
compulsion to follow these methods when jHana and iakti 
become available. These paths can be rejected outright, only 
when they are considered as opposed to the individual’s basic 
nature. 

Methods other than prapatti—upSsanas and bhakti —arc 
meant only for those who are do not know that the individual’s 
essential nature of dependence on God will not tolerate any effort 
on its own to save itself. For those who know the real nature 
of the soul, these methods are dangerous, for they are destructive 
of its basic state ( svarupa ). Nammazhvar, for instance, exclaims 
to God : “ Do You wish to turn me away from You by showing 
me a path (where, caught in the tangle and stress of observing 
rules, I shall fail in my object) ?” 

As per old authoritative works, observances of upasana, 
bhakti etc., are reputed to cause fear as well as grief. The 
Laksmi-tantra, a PaHcaratra work, speaks of rites of atonement 
when a prapanna, by mistake, slips into non -prapatti ways, 
implying that these are destructive of the soul’s essential nature. 
As Tirukkurukai-p-pillanpiran used to put it, the ways involving 
a sense of the individual’s importance (ahathkara) are like pure 
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water in a golden pot, sullied by a drop of madira (wine). 
Further, the effort made by an individual through bhakti and 
upasana is far from equal to the fruit aimed at, even as persons 
get costly gems in exchange for ordinary trinkets from men in 
some islands or a whole kingdom in exchange for a lemon fruit 
from royal patrons. The individual being wholly the possession 
of the Lord, he has nothing of his own to offer the Master, not 
even a small piece of cloth or lemon which the ordinary suppliant 
may give an earthly benefactor. If the individual gives any of 
God’s gifts back to the Master Himself, it is just returning His 
property and will not be the means of earning His favour. If 
one gives any of God’s gifts as though it were his own, it will be 
just theft which will be out in no time. It is as if a person stole 
a jewel of £>rx Ranganatha, well-known to His devotees in 
£>r!rangam, and got caught red-handed while audaciously present¬ 
ing it to the Lord as his own gift in public assembly. Bhakti is 
a blessed experience vouchsafed by the grace of God ; if the 
individual makes this a method of bargaining with Him further, 
it is as absurd as if a wife after availing herself of the pleasure 
of sleeping with her husband by night, were to ask for wages 
for the same. 

Then, why does the Vedanta prescribe bhakti as a sadhana ? 
Like solicitous mothers who administer medicines mixed with 
sugar to unwilling children, the Vedanta has presciibed bhakti 
initially to appease the natural craving for self-effort of the 
individual, so That even through practising bhakti he may 
experience the bliss of God. Slowly, he may realize that it is 
the element of God-experience and not his bhakti-e ffort that is 
giving him the bliss he sought, and straightway take refuge in 
God both as means and end. The fact that bhakti or upasana 
is prescribed by the Vedas cannot be an argument for its adoption 
by a prapanna. For the object of the Vedas is to lead men from 
lower steps like sacrifices that give them satisfaction and trust in 
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the truth of Vedic pronouncements at that level, to higher levels 
of pure contemplation and prapatti which are meant for the 
highest seeker. Ritual sacrifices involving hurt to animals and 
practised by people habituated to bodily pleasure have their bad 
effects only at a superficial level, as compared with the deeper 
harm done by bhakti or upasana practices. The former touch 
only the skin ; the latter penetrate the heart, as they are based 
on a sense of “ I ” (ahamkara) and destroy the soul’s essential 
nature. Further, these cause suffering to the seeker after God 
as they demand performance of a number of prescribed 
obervances. 

The prapatti-marga has none of the deficiencies pointed out 
above. It is in tune with the individual’s basic make-up of 
absolute dependence on the Lord indicated in the word ‘ namo' 
of the eight-lettered mantra. It requires no effort on the part of 
the seeker, and it calls for nothing but cessation of effort 
prejudicial to the onset of God’s beneficial action. The Lord’s 
fullness of perfection defies all attempts on the part of the 
individual to please Him by singing His praises. But, on account 
of this very perfection, He becomes easily accessible to the 
individual, and as the Gita, the Mahabharata and Nammazhvar 
point out, any offering of the seeker inspired by sincere devotion 
that seeks no result extraneous to itself—be it leaf, flower, fruit, 
water, incense or humble service—moves God to an ecstatic 
response, in appreciation of the dedication of the devotees. Just 
as grass which the cow eats is the means of attracting it and of 
feeding as well as retaining it, the individual’s means of approach 
to the Lord is the attraction of His form and attributes ; these 
again constitute the individual’s object of attainment. To put it 
in another manner, the devotee uses the means of prayer and 
prostration to reach the Lord, and his enjoyment of the Lord’s 
presence is also of the same form of prayer and prostration. 
Thus, there is no difference between the end and the way. 
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Hence the seeker himself will have an experience of joy before 
him. 


Prapatti will not be a way ( upayci) when the individual 
thinks of reaching God by the strength of his efforts. Only 
when the Lord Himself thinks of taking him into His fold 
even as a Master takes possession of his belongings, can the 
individual reach Him. When He wills it, even the individual’s 
sins can put no obstacle in his way. We may see illustrations 
of these in Bharata and Guha. The former’s prapatti at the feet 
of Rama asking Him to return to Ayodhya went against him, for 
the Lord did not view it with favour. The very imperfections 
of the latter, a boatman whom Rama chose as His friend and 
liege, became aids to his realization of the Lord. Prapatti has 
to be classed as an offence not only if it goes against the Lord’s 
wish, but also when the devotee recalls his past misdeeds which 
render his surrender itself an impudence. This happened with 
gri Ramanuja himself when, in the course of his ‘ Surrender- 
prayer ’ to the Lord, he remembers his past behaviour and feels 
his present prayer to be an offence causing him shame (out of 
contrition) and fear (of punishment by God), for which he again 
takes to soliciting God’s pardon in moving terms. The offence 
involved here has been compared to that of a wife drawn away 
to attractions other than her husband for a long time, coming 
back to him without shame or fear and asking him to accept 
her. 


The Lord’s acceptance of a prapanna may be out of His 
irrepressible mercy, or out of His free choice of a person whom 
he takes into His permanent protection. The latter type is a 
superior acceptance, approved by the Veda. 11 He is obtainable 
only by those whom He chooses. Examples of this voluntary 
choice by God are the acceptance of Hanuman on the river 
Pampa and Guha on the river Ganga by Rama. When God 
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accepts a seeker, there are mediators whom both approve. In 
respect of Hanuman, the mediator was Lakjmapa ; in respect 
of Guha it was through 3its that Rama accepted him. The 
supreme mediator between man and God is Sri or Lak?mi, ever 
present with Him, who intercedes on behalf of erring man and 
tempers His sovereign justice with mercy. She becomes the 
Great Witness to the unbreakable bond ot protector and 
protected subsisting between the individual and God. The two 
parties cannot transgress this relationship attested to by the 
Great Witness. The deficiencies likely to ensue for God and 
man—mechanical enforcement of the law of karma, leaving each 
one to suffer or enjoy according to his deeds, on the one hand 
and getting entangled unavoidably in the good and evil of one’s 
making without hope of release on the other—are set at naught 
by the merciful intervention of Lak?mi : both retain their 
essential nature—God, of being bound by love to those who 
take refuge in Him, and man, of being bound by love to God 
and His men. Those who take refuge in God—of the three 
kinds mentioned earlier—require such mediation to make their 
approach to God fruitful. 

When God, in the abundance of His love, stoops low to 
enjoy exchanges with the prapanna, the latter should not make 
a fetish of his lowliness and isolate himself. A sweetheart’s 
apparel or jewellery, usually pleasing to her lord, may become 
an obstacle to the intimacy of their love experiences; Rama 
declares that his lady-love did not put on even her 
necklace for fear of its inhibiting her Lord’s touch . 12 When 
it pleases Him to keep an individual dear to him on earth and 
enjoy his human existence, the normal good of cessation of 
earthly life for a man is superseded by a better value. The 
Great One delights to dwell in the hearts of realized men and 
revels in enjoying their bodies as well with all their blemishes, 
even as to those in love the dirt-laden state of their loved ones 
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is dearer than their dazzling state with bejewelled attire. 
Lord Rama who was eager to see His Sita after her travails in 
the Aiokavana in the unpresentable state in which she had 
borne her misery, was angry when she appeared before Him 
after bathing and wearing fresh dresses. As men who wish to 
enjoy the scent of certain root plants take them along with some 
of the soil attached to the roots so that the scent may not get 
diminished, so also God loves to enjoy the prapanna in 
flesh and blood with all the perfume of his wisdom. If his 
body, burning with the passion of reaching the Lord 
instantaneously, is left to remain on earth, the only reason for it 
can be the Lord’s desire to this effect. Nammazhwar sings of 
God as a Deceitful Stealer and Poet coming all unknown and 
swallowing him up wholly, heart and soul.^ 5 In fact, God 
displays the same love for the body of one who is jflanin and 
prapanna as for all the shrines sacred to Him. Verily, His 
presence in holy shrines is the means of attraction and His 
entering the body of such a prapanna the end. God is entreated 
by-the Azhvars in their ecstatic poems not to forsake His usual 
abodes in the Milky Ocean or Vaikuntha or holy shrines, having 
gained residence in their hearts . 14 

The Sfrivacanabhusana in its fourth and final chapter 
provides for prapatti to the preceptor. When the suppliant 
takes absolute refuge in God as both means and end, he is likely 
to be troubled by hope (of redemption by God) alternating with 
fear (of retribution for his past sins). Better than this troubled 
state of surrender to God is the surrender to an Acarya as the 
means (to lead the individual to God) and as the end (the 
bringer of God-experience); here the soul can rest assured of 
realizing the Acarya and through him, God. To those who fear 
the possibility of retribution and find themselves unequal to the 
call of absolute faith and surrender implied in prapatti to God, 
the choice is resort to the unconditional love of the preceptor 
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whose boundless grace uplifts without fail the individual who 
comes unto him. 

Reviewing the curnikas of Pillai Lokacarya’s classic as set 
out above, it is clear that prapatti is a state of constant 
sensitivity to the Lord’s will in all that one does, a way of ‘ wise 
passiveness ’ that puts one in tune with His grace which flows 
for ever, waiting only for the individual not to obstruct its 
action. The Lord, being both the means of approach and the 
end desired, brings it to fruition. He delights in acquiring a 
prapanna, like a master taking possession of his own wealth. 
He indulges in exchanges with the individual soul, enjoying even 
its imperfections. 

Just as the observance of bhakti calls for a daily routine 
according to gastraic injunctions, the daily life of a prapanna 
requires a routine, promoting the vision and enjoyment of the 
Lord to which it is oriented. The nature of this routine 
called ‘ prapanna-dinacarya ’ is indicated in the following 
injunctions stated in Section 243 : 

1. He looks upon himself (his body) as an enemy, who 
is the breeding-ground of the sense of separateness from God 
(ahamkara) which is the source of destruction to the self as well 
as attraction to the five senses. 

2. He behaves before worldly men who help to further 
those evil tendencies as he would, when confronted by serpents. 

3. He behaves before £>rt-Vai?navas who help to chase 
away the evil tendencies as before kinsmen dear to him. 

4. Before God (worshipped in temples), he feels that he 
is with his Father. 

5. Before his preceptor, his eagerness to gather spiritual 
guidance is like that of a hungry person who has just seen 
food. 
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6. Before a disciple he feels as though he has seen an 
object dear to him. 

7. He fears that the sense of “ I ” leads to neglect of the 
uplifting company of S>ri-Vai? 9 avas, that the desire for wealth 
leads to the cultivation of the spiritually destructive contact of 
worldly men, and that the craving for sensual pleasure leads to 
the degrading company of indifferent women. He therefore 
avoids these. 

8. Realising that the qualities that uplift the soul are not 
due to his efforts or those of others, but to the grace of God 
coming by the grace of the preceptor, he cultivates indifference 
in matters of the body and zeal in matters of the soul and 
relinquishes the sense of enjoyment in material objects like food 
and clothing. 

9. He has a special belief that the sustenance of his body 
is a by-product of his eating the offerings to God marking the 
completion of his daily ritual worship ( aradhana ) of God. 

10. He treats any suffering he has to endure as either the 
result of karma or grace of God and feels grateful to Him. 

11. He never imagines that his acts can be the means to 
attain Him (for He can be attained only by His grace). 

12. He displays great enthusiasm for the precept and 
example of realized souls. 

13. He has zeal beyond measure for holy shrines. 

14. He ever offers prayers of benediction ( mangalaSasana ) 
to the Lord, praying with great solicitude for Him as well. 

15. He discards all other thoughts except those of the 
Lord. 

16. He is full of a consuming passion to reach Him . 

17. He limits his respectful attention and services of 
humility to God’s devotees and never offers them to worldly 
men. 
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18. He cultivates always the beneficial company of great 
ones who take him to God. 

19. He avoids the company of those who cause offence to 
the soul’s essential nature. 

20. As all this observance above is the result of the grace 
of a preceptor, he conducts himself so as to win the latter’s 
favour. 

To the injunctions of the daily routine we may perhaps add 
the ritual of the worship of the household Deity which is a duty 
for J>ri-Vai?navas. The instruciions about this worship are 
found in Sri Ramanuja’s Nitya, Sri Ma^avala-ma-muni’s 
Tiruvaradhanakrama and various similar treatises in both 
Northern and Southern sects. 

This completes the consideration of the prapannakula 
and prapatti —according to two celebrated treatises of the 
Southern tradition. These are written, in pithy Tamil prose 
sections called curnikais in sutra style of Sanskrit treatises. 
What the Brahma-sutras of Vyasa have done for the Sanskrit 
Vedanta, the Acarya Hrdaya (with its 234 sections) and the 
Sri Vacana Bhushana (463 sections) have achieved for the Tamil 
Vedanta based on the songs of the- Azhvars. Apart from 
conciseness of expression and mnemonic value, the balanced 
clauses, crisp statements and summations in these treatises are 
packed with apt and memorable similes going straight to the 
heart of believer and unbeliever alike. The commentaries 
further provide a feast of scholarship and interpretative 
acumen. 

The prapanna way of life as an inheritance of Sri-Vai$ijava 
religion faces today the same threat from modernizing anti¬ 
spiritual forces as other institutions of the faith. As practised 
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by ascetics called ‘ mukkol-pakavar * (tridaridi-sannyasins) it has 
been for centuries a living force institutionalizing the sadhana of 
lifelong mystic communion with God, with attendant service 
to Him in temples.^ The danger now is the erosion of values 
and ethos which have been prompting at least a few individuals 
to the renunciation and service implied in prapatti. Even in the 
heyday of £ri-Vai$pavism, in the period upto the 14th century, 
the practice of prapatti must have been limited to developed 
souls, though its message and purport must have been sources 
of inspiration to the whole community. Respect and under¬ 
standing of lay Srl-Vai?ijavas for the institutions connected with 
the prapatti-marga have to be maintained, if the latter are to 
survive. 

Even those who give up traditional practices and 
observances may carry the prapanna spirit of c putting 
oneself in tune with the Infinite ’ as an inalienable part of this 
ages-old cultural endowment. For instance, it is said that even 
in Japan top executives and leaders in different fields have 
preserved their old attitudes to fife, for all their outwardly 
Western ways of living. They seem still to retain at critical 
moments the stoic calm and grim resolution which centuries of 
Buddhist culture have taught them. 

A student of comparative religion and philosophy may find 
the prapatti attitude in quarters other than our own. The 
sense of the insignificance of man in a larger context has always 
marked the religious spirit. Arnold Toynbee in his book, 
Experiences, written on nearing his eightieth birth-day, quotes 
approvingly from the Latin poem De Rerum Natura (On the 
Nature of Things) by the Roman poet, Lucretius, lines of verse 
to the following effect: “ There is a truth which I can affirm 
with confidence.... It is out of question that the universe dan 
have been created for our benefit by divine providence. The 
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faultiness of the nature of the universe is gross, flagrant and 
intrinsic 

The historian then goes on to tell us his own experience 
thus : “ Religion is a search for the ultimate spiritual principle 
in the universe, and the purpose of the search is not just the 
intellectual one of learning the ultimate truth. Beyond that, 
it is the spiritual purpose of learning the truth in order to try to 
put oneself into harmony with it. The overcoming of self¬ 
centredness is the most difficult spiritual task that any living 
creature can set for itself. Conscience imposes the job, but 
does not provide the tools ”. (p. 10 IT.) 

Needless to say, the prapatti way of life is precisely intended 
to show how self-centredness may be overcome under the shelter 
of institutions like those of the Acarya and Bhagavdtasangha 
developed by Vai?navism. The basic inspiration comes from 
the mystic experiences of Nammazhvar, and the prapatti-ma rga 
shows us the way of practical mysticism according to the 
dedicated lives of generations of men of God. 

Prapatti as putting oneself in absolute harmony with the 
Divine Will has a parallel in T. S. Eliot’s well-known 
play. Murder in the Cathedral, celebrating the martrydom of 
Archbishop Beckett in the reign of Henry II. An invisible 
Tempter puts before the Archbishop the alluring reward of 
heavenly grandeur and eternal glory for sacrificing himself in the 
battle between the church and the State. But he rejects this 
“ as doing the right deed for the wrong reason.” Secure in the 
conviction that a man of God is just an instrument in His hands 
to serve His purposes, Beckett declares in his sermon on 
Christmas day: “ A martyrdom is always the design of God 
for His love of men to warn them and to lead them, to bring 
them back te His ways. It is never the design of man; for 
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the true martyr is he who has become an instrument of God, 
who has lost his will in the will of God, and who no longer 
desires anything for himself, not even the glory of being 
martyr .” 16 


All seekers of the Great Truth lying at the centre of the 
universe have to attain it by obliterating their self; all religious 
experience, islolated from the trappings of associated ritual 
and dogma, points to the primacy of the prapatti attitude for 
realizing the Ultimate. 
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1. Unfortunately his work, Yoga-rahasya which must have 
made clear his usage of the term, bhakti-yoga, is now lost 
to us. Indeed, none of his works are extant, and only a 
few sentences survive in quotations in later writers. 

2. The original runs thus :— 

pita tvam, dayita-tanayastvam, priyasuhrt 
tvam eva, tvam mitraih, gururasi, gati^casi jagatam 
tvadiyas tvad-bhrtyas tava parijanas tvad-gatiraham 
prapannascaivam, satyam ahamapi tavasmi hi bharah I! 

3. The sldka is : 

Yamunarya-sudhambodhim avagahya yathamati 
Adaya bhaktiyogakhyam ratnam sandar^ayamyaham 

4. The text reads as follows :— 

Sa khalvantaryamitayopasanasyapi nirvartakah...va^ikar- 
yopasananirvrttyupayaka?thabhutah paramaprapyaSca sa 
eva/...tasya ca va^ikaranam taccharanagatireva/ 

“ He, being the inner controller, is the accomplisher of 
the. (fruit of the) upasana as well ... only He is the 
supreme object and means for perfecting the upasana for 
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attracting (Him). To attract Him (to you) is only taking 
refuge in Him.” (Words in brackets added by present 

writer.) 

5. S’ri Ramanuja Vdni, Vol. 2, No. 3 (April ’79) p. 6, 
15-16 ; Prof. Raghavachar also aptly mentions 
Ramanuja’s final surrender to Varada which is what is 
named as ‘ prapatti' in the Gita : 

“ Nirastetarabhogah varadath iaranam gatah ” 

(I take refuge in Varada, vanquishing all other sense of 
enjoyment). A discussion about what the concept of 
‘prapatti ’ owes to the Pa Heard tra Agamas and to the 
experiences of the Azhvars as expressed in their Tamil 
songs is outside the scope of this paper. 

6. Vi$$u-dasa vayam, yuyam brahmaija var^adharmiijali 
asmakam dasavrittinam yu$makarh nasti saftgatih. 

7. The iloka usually cited in this connection is : 

ekanti vyapade^tavyo naiva gramakuladhibhih | 
Vi?nuna vyapade?tavyah tasya sarvath sa eva hi I! 

8. The reference is to Havasyopanisad : 

£ Purnasya punjamadaya purijamevava$i§yate * 

9. The iloka quoted in support is the same as at 
footnote 7. 

10. Lak'jmana’s words are: “ aham asya-avaro bhrats, 

gunairdasyam upagatah ” 

11. The reference is to Mundakopani^ad 3. 2. 3. and 
Kathopanisad 2. 23. 

Nayamatma pravacanena labhyo na medhayl na 
bahu^a ^rutena | yamevai?a vfijute, tena labhyaft 
tasyai$a atm a vivrpute tanum svam 

12. The Rama yarn passage is said to be : 

haro’pi narpitalj kanthe sparsa-samrodhabhJruna 
This is not found in the extant versions of the epic. 
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13. TiruvSymozhi, 10. 7. 1 ff. 

14. Periya Tiruvantati 68, Iranddm Tiruvantati, 54. 

15. Toijdax-adippodi Azhvar refers in his Tirumdlai 
(Stanza 38) to Ranganatha relishing the ‘laziness’ of 
ascetics with shaven heads renouncing the things of the 
world and knowing very much the fundamental truth; 
evidently these are prapannas living in His presence. 

16. See Interlude in Murder in the Cathedral, p. 57, edition 
by N. Coghill, O.U.P. Madras, 1963. 

Note: The Texts and Commentaries of the Sri Vacana 
Bhusana and Acdrya Hrdaya used for this essay are those 
of Mahamahimopadhyaya U. Ve. P. B. Annangaracarya 
Swami (1971). The Vai$pava world is heavily indebted 
to him, for his expositions and publications. 



4 Agamas 9 and Sri Ramanuja’s 
Philosophy 

Dr. V. Varadachari, Pondicherry. 

The name ‘■Agama ’ is given to that branch of study which 

serves as a means to realise God and His nature and to worship 
Him. It is representative of the Vedic principles of practical 
religion and thus is pro-Vedic, though in its evolution, it reveals 
certain features which could not be traced to the Vedas. 

The Vedanta system of thought is based primarily, as its 
name indicates, on the Upani$adic doctrines and does not derive 
any influence from the Agamas. This being the original 
character of the Vedanta, it is often held that the Agama mode 
of worship is anti-Vedic. A deep study of the Vedanta in its 
developed form makes evident the Agamic impact on it. 

This applies to Sri Ramanuja’s philosophy as well. It will 
be proper to note down the central doctrines of his philosophy 
before attempting to find out what influence the Agamas could 
have exerted on it. The main doctrines are: 

1. Brahman is saguna. 

2. He is a storehouse of countless auspicious qualities 
and is at the same time absolutely free from defects. 

3. He is fjrjmannarayapa. 

4. The animate and inanimate worlds and Brahman 
stand in the relation of body and soul— idrlra-iar'm- 
hhava and sesa-sesi-hhava. 
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5. Bhakti and prapatti are the means of attaining God’s 
grace. 

6 . Paripurna-brahmanubhava marks the state of moksa. 

The Upanisads, Gita and the Brahmasutras contain all the 
materials that may safely be said to have resulted in the 
formulation of these doctrines at the hands of Ramanuja. It 
must however be admitted that the Upanisads and the Brahma¬ 
sutras do not seem explicitly to outline these doctrines. For 
they have been interpreted otherwise also. To some extent, the 
Gita should have influenced the development of these doctrines. 

The Upanisads have many doctrines that present 
apparently mutual contradictions between them. The result 
has been the formulation of concepts of philosophical 
systems other than Ramanuja’s which have tried to treat a 
section of the Upanisjadic doctrines as primarily valid, relegating 
the remaining portion as having secondary validity. The master¬ 
mind of Sri Ramanuja evolved certain lines of interpretation 
which did offer an exposition upholding the validity of every 
section without detriment to the real sense of others. 

These sources simply touch on or just hint at these doctrines. 
The Taittiriya Upanisad 1 (1. 2. 1. 1) and the Brahmasutras 
(3. 2. 11-25), together with Sri Ramanuja’s citations from other 
Upanisads and Puranas, lead to the formulation of the first two 
doctrines. The third does not have real Upani§adic support, 
from the standpoint of modern research scholars, except from 
the Mahanarayaniya which is held to be later in point of time. 
The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad supports the fourth doctrine. 
Bhakti and prapatti have the Gita as the solid basis. The 
Upani?adic passages, cited by Sri Ramanuja, while interpreting 
the last quarter of the Brahmasutras (IV), help in regarding them 
as the source for the last doctrine. 
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Caution is required in drawing conclusions which may find 
favour only with devout Vai^avas who may not care much for 
chronological sources. 

Some scholars have charged Sri Ramanuja with having no 
attraction for the devotional element. The fact is otherwise. 
He had to meet the monistic theories of Saftkara on Ms own 
ground and so, confined himself to almost the same sources as the 
Advaita teacher. This was a Herculean task in which others 
could have fumbled. Naturally, he could not explicitly refer to 
the Agama texts and still more to the composition of the 
Azhvars. This does not imply that they have had no influence 
on his philosophical works. 

The Vaispava Agamas are of two kinds, namely, ValkhUnmi 
and PSHcaratra. The former, which is confined only to those 
Vai?navas following the VaikhQnasa Sutra, did not have any 
appeal to others. The PahcarStra system did influence the 
Visyupurarui 2 which in its turn exerted a profound influence on 
3ri Ramanuja. 

The creation theories of the PancarStra Agama did not have 
any appeal to him, as one who followed Upani^adie and 
Paurardc accounts. That Brahman is sagurut and is an abode of 
innumerable auspicious qualities, without the least tinge of any 
blemish, is explicitly stated in the AMrbudhnya SarhhttS, 3 one 
of the earliest texts of this Agama. Brahman is named as 
Narayaijainthe Lak§mliantra 4 and AMrbudhnya Sathhita, 3 The 
sadgupya aspect as expounded in the latter is suggestive of the 
relation of body and soul.* Though the Ahlrbudbnya SarhhM 
tries to trace the concept of prapatti to the Vedas, 1 yet it is this 
Samhita 3 and Lak$mitantra 9 that have influenced Vai??avism 
in adopting the doctrine of prapatti. 

The Upani$ads do not contain any detailed treatment of the 
qualities of Brahman. Sri Ramauuja refers to Brahman as free 

SR—16 
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from stain and as a store-house of limitless auspicious qualities. 
His body is to be the resting place of the host of the best 
qualities. Blameworthy things have no place in Him. How 
did Sr! Ramanuja get this concept? The answer will be 
found in the Visnupurana (6.5. 54-55). Wherefrom did its 
author, ParaSara, get this ? It may be said that he got direct 
knowledge of these through meditation. This cannot be ruled 
out. Yet, it will not be unsafe to admit that the Agamas had 
evolved these concepts and that the Purdnas owed much to this 
Agamic treatment. The references to the four vyuha names of 
the Lord and to the application of the name, * Bhagavan only 
to Vi?nu indicate Para^ara’s indebtedness to the P a near at r a 
tradition of Vi$rm’s saguna aspect. 

The Ahirbudhnya Sarhhita offers a very clear account of 
Para Brahman s nature. The (Jpani?adic reference to Brahman as 
attributeless is interpreted in this Sarhhita as the absence in 
Him of the qualities of matter, that is, as the possession of 
non-material traits.-^ Brahman is stated to be Naraya^aT 2 His 
possession of ths six qualities, jnana, bata, virya, aidvarya, 
sakti and iejas account for his name ' Bhagavan \ 13 Mention 
of the Lord with this name in the Visnupurana, Mahabharata 
and the Bhagavad Gita, without any previous introduction or 
explanation, is sure and sound evidence that by the time these 
works were composed, Vi$nu was widely known by the name of 
Bhagavan and nobody had any difficulty in understanding this. 
The Vedas do not speak of this name. It is the PaHcaratra 
Samhitds that have been treating this name and other aspects of 
Vi$nu’s qualities. Paras'ara and Vyasa should have been quite 
aware of these. 

The Laksmitantra, another early text, mentions in the 
mahgaiaiioka 13 that the Supreme Being is Lak^minaraya^a. 
Both this text and the Ahirbudhnya Sarhhita. 14 do not lose any 
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occasion to mention that Brahman is Vi?ny, Nsrayaga, 
Bhagavan and Yasudeva. 

The Ubhayalingadhikarana 15 of the Brahmasuiras afforded 
to J>r! Ramanuja Upani$adic support for maintaining the saguria 
concept of Brahman combined with His {lawlessness. 

The influence of the Vaisnava Agamas did not, however, 
seem to have directly affected £>rl Ramanuja. The Agamas 
exerted a profound influence on the Azhvars’ compositions 
which in turn inspired Nathamuni and his grandson, Yamuna 
or Alavandar. The Stotraratna of the latter can be looked upon 
as the Sanskrit version in an epitomized form of the Azhvars’ 
treatment of God’s qualities and achievements. Sri Ramanuja 
did attach great importance to this composition of his pracSrya . 
The result was his writing the Gadyatraya and the introductory 
portion of the Bhasya on the Bhagavad Gita . 

Many qualities, which are based on the gtitfgunya concept 
of the Agamas, are found enumerated in the two works 
mentioned above, piling one epithet over another in expressions 
of enchanting elegance. The Jitante Stotra, which contains a 
glorious description in the classical manner of the person of 
God and His qualities, should have also influenced him. 

It could be suggested that sculpture and architecture might 
have impressed gri Ramanuja or even Ajavandar to have 
accepted the concept of Saguna Brahman. This, cannot, however, 
be proved, for the icon and its worship are found treated in the 
Agamas, for which the two arts and their workmanship could or 
should have provided much support. 

Now a question arises regarding the position of Sri or 
Lak?mi in gri Ramanuja’s system. The Vedas and Upani§ads 
do not seem to offer any indication for the place of Lak?mi. 
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The tfrisukta is considered to he Rgveda-khila, a supplement, 
and so it does not rank with the Purusa-sukta for determining 
the nature of Brahman. 

The Samkhya theory of creation, the active part given to 
energy in any dynamic work, the feminine gender of the words 
to denote it and the need to have it closely associated with and 
controlled by a sentient being gave rise to the concept of gakti 
in the Agamas. Sakti is not inanimate material force, but the 
active principle associated with Brahman. It came to be looked 
upon as 5>ri or Lak?mi ever associated with Vi?nu in the 
Vaisnava Agamas. This doctrine became prevalent in the 
Puranas and was treated in the compositions of the Azhvars. 
So Brahman is, according to £>ri Ramanuja, Lak$minarayana or 
Srinivasa on Sriyahpati. Alavandar’s Catiissloki and Ramanuja’s 
Sriprapatti section in the S'a ran a gatigadya bear evidence 
to this. 

Another aspect of Brahman is that it has no limitations (is 
ananta ). This means that Brahman is infinite in every respect. 
It is not limited in time or space and cannot be determined to 
be of any particular size in term of objective units of measure¬ 
ment. Here the Puranas offer an explicit treatment 76 and 
Sri Ramanuja should have adopted this. At the same time, one 
finds a convenient and vivid account in the AhirbudhnyaSarhhita. 17 
Since the validity of the Pancaratra was questioned during this 
period, he did not choose to take its authority and so confined 
himself to Puranic accounts. 

In the matter of cosmology, he stuck to the authority of 
the Upanisads which speak of Brahman as both the material and 
instrumental causes for the universe. It is Brahman that is 
spoken of as tajjaldn, 18 that is, as that from which the universe 
springs out, into which it merges at dissolution and by which 
it is sustained. Here again, the Pa near atra Agama 19 texts 
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maintain Brahman together with f>akti as the material and 
instrumental cause. This account Is more convincing and more 
easily understandable. This is not to suggest that the 
Upani$adic view is not satisfactory, The Agamic account is 
only based on the Upani?adic import. Sri Ramanuja could not 
adopt it, until the validity of the Agama was admitted. 

The relation between the world of animate and inanimate 
beings and Brahman is featured in his system as that of body 
and soul. He finds the Brhadaranyaka Upani§ad 20 supporting 
this relation. Though it is not impossible to explain this 
relation from the standpoint of the Agamas , yet it is a fact that 
Agamas do not offer any indication for admitting this doctrine. 
Likewise, his definition of body and his concept of ie§(t are also 
not traceable to the Agamas. 

The Agama concept of God as Para, Vyuha, Vibhava. Area 
and Antaryamin influenced the Puraijic versions of God in a 
way, but not fully. Of these aspects, the Para lies beyond the 
reach of people in the material world, and the Antarydmin, too, 
though present within every living being, lies beyond the reach 
of ordinary human comprehension. The Vyuha concept seeks 
to explain the evolution of the world out of Brahman. One 
important aspect is that creation is to be classified as pure, 
impure and mixed . 21 Pure creation is needed for the purpose 
of maintaining the nature of the physical bodies of the four 
vyuha deities as unsullied by matter. Otherwise, these deities 
should be no better than enlightened mortals. This concept 
became applicable to the Vibhava forms of the defies also. The 
Mahabharata mentions Kppya’s body as not made up of flesh, 
marrow, blood and other things which are material. 22 This has 
to be explained as belonging to pure creation. Hence the word, 
£ vibhava should be rendered by the English equivalent, ‘divine 
descent’, in preference to the Christian word, ‘incarnation’. 
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The cumulative aspect of these Agamic and Puraijic 
developments is revealed at first in the works of the Azhvars 
and later in the Stotraratna of Yamuna. Such writings have 
left a deep impression on Ramanuja’s Gadyatraya. The Azhvars 
depicted in their compositions all the five forms of God in an 
inter-related manner. To them, the idol of God enshrined in 
the temples is not a piece of metal, wood or stone. It is to be 
considered to be non-material in kind. Otherwise, the presence 
of God there cannot be believed with piety and religious fervour. 
Ramanuja did believe in treating the area form of God as 
identical with the Ultimate Reality because the idol, through the 
Agama-enj oined process of consecration and installation, is 
held to have become non-material in its composition. 

The form of Sri Ranganatha, on the one hand, possesses 
the marks and characteristics of the Ultimate Reality as treated 
in the Visnu Purarta, and has, on the other, innumerable 
qualities. Here is found the impact of the Agamas through the 
Jit ante Stotra and Pur anas. 

The Pa ft card tra 22 and Vaikhanasa Agamas 24 recommend 
an integrated course for seeking freedom from bondage. Karma, 
jhana and bhakti are the means according to both, and prapatti 
is added as the fourth means enjoined by the Pa hear a tra 
Agama. 25 Karma and jhana relate to the obligatory duties and 
knowledge of the Ultimate Reality respectively. The Agama 
concepts of these do not materially differ from Vedic and Gita 
teachings. Since the area form of God is recommended for 
worship in both the Agamas, it is evident that devotion forms 
the basis for offering worship to God. By bhakti, the eight- 
limbed yogic practice is recommended in both the Agamas. 
Ramanuja has adopted all these in full, but it is not clear 
whether he drew inspiration from the Agamas in this respect or 
from other sources, Yedic and Puranic. 
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Regarding prapatii, it is found that the Laksmitantm and 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita 26 offer a clear exposition. They represent 
it as the most useful and never-failing means which any living 
being can adopt. The Upanisads and Gita speak of it. The 
Azhvars have adopted it. Yet it is the Agamic source that 
seems to have influenced Ramanuja in adopting it, 

Moksa, according to the two samhitds referred to above, is 
the full experience of Para Brahman in the non-material 
world . 27 Ramanuja adopts this and in addition speaks of the 
iesa aspect of the self which entails rendering of service to 
God. 2* 

A reference could be made here to Ramanuja’s attitude 
towards the Utpattyasambhavddhikarana of the Brahmasutras 
(2. 2. 39-42). Sankara and Bhaskara took this section as dealing 
with the refutation of Pa Heardtra's validity. Yamuna felt the 
need to controvert this. He took the first half of this section 
as the prima-facie view and the latter half as maintaining 
Pa Heard tra's validity. Ramanuja followed him and gave an 
exposition of this attitude. 

An objection to the stand taken by Yamuna and Ramanuja 
can be stated thus. The second quarter of the second chapter 
of the Brahmasutras is devoted to a refutation of the various 
schools of thought which are opposed to the Vedanta. The 
Pa Heardtra system must also have been meant to be refuted, as 
it is included in this quarter. Besides, it is improper to split a 
section iadhikarana) into two parts, one of them governing the 
prima-facie view and the other the siddhdnta. 

To this, the rejoinder is based on the attitude of VySsa 
towards the Pd Heard tra. He speaks very highly of this Agama 
which is traced in its origin and tenets to Nsrayaija in the 
Nardyaniya section of the Mahabharata {tfantiparvari) 29 He 
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is also the author of the BrahmasUtras. Is it not absurd to 
take him as having spoken of this system as authentic in one 
work and refuted its validity in another? Secondly, there are 
sections in the BrahmasUtras 30 which treat both the prima-facie 
vieye and siddhanta. There is nothing incongruous in this, and 
as if to indicate acceptance after many refutations this section 
on the Paftcaratra gets treated at the very end. Thirdly and 
lastly, there is no harm in taking all the seven sections in Ch. II, 
second quarter as aimed at the refutation of all other systems of 
thought. The last section notes the objection raised against the 
Paftcaratra and rejects it in order to show that, among all 
other schools of thought, it is this system alone that is 
admissible. 

It will not be out of place here to refer to Madhva’s 
treatment of this section of the BrahmasUtras. According to 
him, this section refutes £>akti as the sole cause for the world. 
Vyasa here argues that the world could not have been produced 
from isakti and Sakti only. This appears more relevant in the 
context. 

Ramanuja, however, did not take this line of reasoning, 
because the opposition to the validity of the Paftcaratra was 
well argued and became formidable through the refutation of 
the system by Sankara and Bhaskara. This opposition is to be 
tackled on the same plane, namely, that the doctrines of the 
system are valid or invalid. The position of $>akti coming into 
the picture is irrelevant in this context. Hence probably 
Ramanuja had to employ his arguments to reject the contention 
of Sankara and Bhaskara and establish his position on solid 
ground. 

Since philosophy and religion are inextricably welded 
together in the Vedanta system, it may be proper to refer to the 
influence of the Agamas on the religious aspects also. The 
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Vadriava Agamas deal mostly with the construction of temples 
and icons to be housed there and with the methods of worship, 
Ramanuja did not take the opportunity to treat this aspect of 
the Agamas in any of his works, On the other hand, the 
practice of prapatti and daily worship of the Lord in one’s 
house are treated by him in the Gadyatmya and NUya respec- 
lively. Self-surrender as described in the Gadyatraya , was 
practised by him before Sri RanganStha. 

The Nitya lays down the rules for the observance of daily 
duties, particularly worshipping God. The main aspects treated 
that have relevance here are : 

(1) Objects of enjoyment which are to be offered to God 
are described as of three kinds, mpacMka, sBthspariika and 
abhyavaharfka. 

(2) Bhutcduddhi. 

(3) Worship, which is called YBga, is performed in two 
stages called Ant ary a ga and Bahirydga, 

(4) Six asanas (seats or positions) are to be offered at 
different stages to the Deity. They are mantrdsana, snBnBsam, 
alankarasana, bhojyasana, mantrdsana again and paryarikBsam, 

(5) Prostration to God is to be eight-limbed. 

(6) Use of Agaimt mantras like astra and mudrffs like 

surabhi. 

All these owe their origin only to the FBfimrStra Agmna. 
The first topic is treated in the Lak§miiantra Ch. 36 and 
Ahirbudhnyasathhiia Ch. 28; the second in Chs. 25 and 28 
respectively in these two texts; and Yaga, the third topic, in 
Chapters 36 and 37 of Latymltantra. The six asanas are dealt 
with in Chapter 39 of the Laksmitantra and Chapter 28 of the 

SR—17 
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Ahirbudhnya Samhita , AstahgaprartSrm is dealt with in chapter 
28 of the Ahirbudhnya Samhita , 

The astra mantra is contained in chapter 37 of the 
Lakgmitantra and mudra& in chapter 21 of the Ahirbhudhnya 
Samhita. 

The Nitya must remove all doubts and misgivings as to 
whether Ramanuja was influenced by PaHcardtra or not. 
Thus it is clear that he adopted the Agama precepts for the 
religious aspect of his system and was not opposed to them in 
the sphere of philosophy, though there are indications to suggest 
that they did influence him. As he was primarily concerned with 
the establishment of his system of thought against the monistic 
theory of Safikara, he did not care to present the Paflca.r5.tm 
doctrines on the philosophical side. 
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Sri Ramanuja in Epigraphy 

Professor Dr, K. V, Raman, Madras, 


The long and eventful life of £ri Ramanuja U attested by 
the traditional accounts contained In the works like the 
Divyasuri-carita, Guruparampara etc, and the eulogies of bis 
contemporaries such as the Ramanuja-’Nutranda di etc. Are 
there any independent historical evidences also ? It is indeed 
interesting "to probe into the epigraphies! and historical evidence 
which corroborates the traditional and literary accounts. In 
this paper, some interesting references to &r! Rsminuja, his 
works and activities as well as his contemporaries and disciples 
are culled out from different places like Kaflci, grjperurabhdQr, 
Tirumalai, Tirupati, Melkote and Toprdir (To^anur) and their 
importance discussed, Inscriptions not only in 'Tamil Nadu 
but outside, in places like Abobilam, Nellur, Guntur, Mysore 
etc, would serve io show bow the cult and teachings ©f 
Ramanuja spread far and wide and how he was held In great 
reverence. 

One of the important iuoideuts In Ramanuja's 8f©f»y 
career was. his visit to the Mysore areas under difficult 
circumstances, Among the places visited by him are said to be 
Yahnipufkaripi, a place m the Kiveri about 40 miles west of 
Mysore, Mirie and Slligraaw, and About 10 miles eastward of 
Towttr or T© 9 #tmr whir® Bitji Deva had his capital then and 
actually resided. It was at TowOr, according to Vai ¥ pva 
tradition, that he brought Bittf-deva to the Vaiipvu fold and 
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named him Vi?nuvardhana, It was here according to the 
tradition, that he defeated the Jains in a controversy. Now it 
is indeed interesting to find many contemporary inscriptions in 
the Mysore area confirming his activities there. Let us review 
them chronologically, {Mysore Gazetteer by Hayavadana Rao), 

(1) An inscription belonging to the time of Vi^uvardhana 
the Hoysala king, is found at Lak^mlnarayatjaswami temple, 
Toflujar. It mentions a grant to the Ramanuja-matha, 

(2) In all the early inscriptions Vi^uvardfaana is called 
as Bitji Hoysala Deva, the same name found in the 
Guruparathpara, In later days, he was known by the name of 
Viijnuvardhana. 

(3) An interesting inscription found in the Ramanuja 
temple at Saligrama confirms his visit to the place. The 
inscription starts with an invocatory verse in his praise, Then 
it records that Ethbar, Amjan and Accan of the RamSnuja-mafhct 
of Srlrangam granted some privileges to the Srlvais^avas of 
Saligrama. They are well-known associates of Ramanuja. 

(4) The traditional account that Ramanuja built the 
temple at Melkote with the help of King Vifjyuvardhana, is 
supported by an inscription there which may be assigned to his 
times. It refers to the orders of Vi^uvardhana and contains a 
grant to the ma\ha of Ramanuja. 

(5) Another epigraph at To^^nr mentions one 
Tiruvaranga Dasar who called himself as a servant of Uay&zhvan, 
a name by which Ramanuja was known before he became a 
sannyasin. 

(6) The Vai^ava tradition that To$$ur was the seat of 
Bifti-deva, later called Viijijuvardhana, is also attested. It is 
described as the capital of the Hoysala kingdom in an inscription 
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dated 1128 A.D, its alternate name was Yadavanarsyaoa 
Caturvedimangalam, 

(7) Another inscription of Vi^uvardhana found on a 
pillar refers to the ma^fapa built under the orders of the king 
by his mahapradhana (Prime Minister) Surjgeya Nagayya, (The 
traditional date of Ramanuja’s visit to TopijSr is 1099 A.D. 
before Bitti Deva’s accession). 

(8) Similarly, an inscription in the Navarailga of the 
Narayapaswami temple at Melkote records that Surigeya 
Nagideva^ga, the builder of the maqtapa at Tojj^fir made a 
grant for God, This confirms to a certain extent the 
traditional story that Riminuja built the Melkote temple with 
the aid of Yi?puvardhana (M.A.M., 1912, Para 84), 

Ramanuja does appear to have visited the Hoysila kingdom 
and converted King Bitti Deva. His sojourn in Mysore is 
reflected in certain inscriptions. The actual reason for his visit, 
according to the Vaifpava tradition, was Chola persecution. 
It might have also been due to the presence of grl-Yalfpavas in 
those areas. 

That Ramanuja stayed at To^ctemftr and Melkote and that 
he visited Slligrama is attested by inscriptions. The inscription 
found in the Lakijmlnirlyagaswimi temple at Toppttr has 
already been cited. 

(9) An inscription in characters of the 12th century (ie,» 

Ramanuja’s period) is found on the door lintel of Srlpada-tlrtha 
pond in Raminujiearya temple at Saligrama, It confirms in a 
way Ms visit to the place. After obeisance to Mm and a Sanskrit 
verse in praise, it records in Kannada that Eihbar, and 

Xccin of the maf^a (i.e., Rimlnujieirya ma}hd) of SrlraAgaA, 
granted some privileges to the Sri-Vai^pavas of Ssligrima. The 
persons named were among the immediate disciples of 
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Ramanuja, the first two being in addition his close relatives. 
Embar was his cousin and Andan alias Mudali A^dSn was his 
nephew. Accan also known as Kiclambi-AccSn was a favourite 
disciple (M.A.R. 1911-12, Para 76). That these disciples at 
Srirafigam should have conferred certain privileges on the 
gn-Vai?ijavas at Saligrama shows their personal interest 
in them. 

(10) A direct epigraphical mention we have of Ramanuja’s 
visit to Melkote is contained on the To$<janQ,r copper plates 
dated 1722 A.D. It is stated in the inscription that Yadavagiri 
had been the residence of Yatiraja (E.C., Srirangapatnam 64). 

I. Mysore : 

“Thus the indirect evidences derived from inscriptions 
indicate that Ramanuja did visit Mysore somewhere about the 
time of Vi?nuvardhana, and that he did convert him is proved 
by the fact that he not only changed his name but also by his 
active propagation of the newly embraced faith by building 
temples in honour of it” (Hayavadana Rao). In an inscription 
dated 11G0A.D- he is called Bitti Hoysala-deva while in an 
inscription dated 1117 A.D. he is called Bhujabala Vlra GaAga- 
pratapa Vi$rtuvardhana (M. A. R. 1911-12, page 83). In 
1117 A.D. he set up the image of God KlrtinarSya&a 
at Talakkad after driving the Cholas out of the place (Ibid.). In 
the same year the image of VijayanSraya^a at Belur was 
consecrated (E.C., Belur, 58). Hayavadana Rao places the 
conversion of Bitti-deva at a date between 1100 and 1116 A.D., 
the year in which the Cholas were expelled from Talakkad and 
in which the new name occurs for the first time. We may not 
be far wrong if we set down 1113 A.D. as the actual year. (My. 
Gaz. pp. 1325-29). 

(11) Vispuvardhana’s son was called Narasimha and his 
son was named Yadava Narayana (1178-1220). 
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(12) The Chief Minister of Narasimha II was a great 
general. He had the title ‘Vai^ava Cakravartin ’ (p, 1390), 
He also served under his father, BallSla II. 

(13) Ramanuja Easana: £>ravaijabelagola (A.D. 1368) 

This is the famous inscription written during the time of 
the Vijayanagara king, Bukka I (E. P. Car. II, S. B. 344). It 
refers to the settlement of a dispute between £>ri-Vai§$avas 
{bhaktas) and the Jains (the blessed people) by the good offices 
of Bukkaraya. The king called both the parties and brought 
about a reconciliation. He took the hands of the Jains and 
placed them in the hands of £>r!-Vai$ijavas as a mark of amity. 
This meeting was attended by the S>rf-Vai?navas of 18 Nsdus 
including the Acaryas of fjrfrafigam, Tirupati, Kanci and 
Melkote and other Vai^ava groups such as ‘ Tirukkulattar’ and 
4 Jambavakulas who helped Ramanuja in recovering the 
image of £>elvapillai. It is stated therein that the Vai^ava 
creed would continue to protect the Jaina creed as long as the 
sun and moon endured. The occurrence of the name 
4 Tirukkulattar’ is significant as it was the name given by 
Ramanuja to the outcastes in token of his gratitude for the 
protection they gave him. They were given the right of entry 
into the temple at Melkote, 

This inscription opens with a verse in praise of Ramanuja 
from the Dhati-paflcaka. 


II. §ri RSmanuja's idols : 

According to the grl-Vai^ava tradition idols of Ramanuja 
were consecrated during his own life time at four important 
places—Srlrafigam, Tirumalai, grlperumbhdDr, and Tiru- 
nsrayanapuram or Melkote. Art historians and connoisseurs 
who have seen the exquisite bronze idols cannot fail to be 
impressed with their lifelike charm and dignity. The image of 
sr— 18 
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Sri Ramanuja at Srlperumbudur is accepted by all as an icon of 
outstanding beauty and majesty, and it can stylistically be 
ascribed to Ramanuja’s times, 

Tirumalai : 

The tradition is that Tirumalai Anantazhvlr, a close 
associate of £>ri Ramanuja, was responsible for the consecration 
of his image at Tirumalai. This is remarkably confirmed by an 
inscription at Tirumalai which refers to AnantazhvSr’s grandson 
doing service to the shrine of Uctaiyavar (224 of T.T.). 

Another inscription records the pledge of AnantSzhvar 
Venkatatturaivar to carry on the 4 Udaiyavar dharmaih 9 or 
orders. 

The traditional account also gives credit for introducing 
the recital of Ramanuja-Nu i rant a di in front of Ramanuja’s 
shrine to Anantazhvar. This practice was continued in later 
times also. This is attested by an inscription (394 A.T.T,), 

Kaftcipuram ; 

The third prakara in $ri Varadarajaswgmi temple in Kanci 
is now known as ‘ Madappalli-prakara \ It was however called 
in olden times by the beautiful name ‘ Yaraunaitturaivar- 
tirumutrami.e., ‘ the courtyard of Yamunaitturaivar or 
AlavandarThe great Sri Vai??ava acarya is believed to have 
seen £>rj Ramanuja for the first time in this courtyard. This is 
considered to be a historic meeting, as it led to Alavand&r’s 
choice of Ramanuja as his successor at grirangam. The 
incident is prominently mentioned in Pinbazhahiya Perumsl 
Jiyar’s Gurupamrhpara* And it is vevy well confirmed by the 
inscription at Kaficl 

Deification of RSrnfinuja : Ramanuja’s association with the 
temple of Sri Varadaraja in the formative years of his life and 
his great devotion to the Lord (Perarujaia) is mentioned in the 
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Gurupararhpara and the Ramanuja, Nufrandsdi. The works 
describe him as ‘ Attiyur-kalanaipunda-anhalan ’ in recognition 
of his great service. Ramanuja was deified in Varadaraja temple 
in A.D. 1191, within 55 years after his demise. (K. V. Raman, 
Sri Varadarajaswami Temple , KdHci). An influential Cola 
chieftain by name Ilaiyazhv&n-Kalingarayan consecrated the 
image of Emberumanar and donated all the taxes accruing from 
two villages to meet the expenses for the offerings to the deity. 
He also made special provisions for the Bh&syaviHi (i.e., study of 
Ramanuja’s Bhdsya). The name Tlaiyazhvan’ is significant. It 
was a popular name of Ramanuja. This inscription is important 
in the following ways; that Sri Ramanuja was known by that 
special title ‘Emberumanar’ by which the Srlvai^avas called 
him endearingly; and that his commentary had gained currency 
in the Kanci temple where grants were made for its exposition ; 
and that a chieftain, Kslifigarayan, the donor, called himself as 
Ilaiyazhvan. 

An inscription dated A. D. 1359 informs us that there was 
a math at Kafici presided over by one Vai$ijavad3sa alias 
Brahmatantra Svatantra. The main purpose of the mafh was 
to propagate the tenets of Ramanuj \a-dardana. From this 
record, we gather that there was a good collection of 
manuscripts with Vai?ijavadasa and other accessories of a 
library. 

SriperumhudUr (Chinglcput district) ; 

A copperplate grant from SriperumbadGr belonging to the 
period of Srlranga, dated S 1499, (A.D. 1577), registers grant 
of a village as sarvamdnya to the scholar TirumalacSrya * at 
whose feet many chieftains bowed ’ and who was the eldest son 
of Appayiclrya and grandson of gifigarscirya, all of whom are 
described as great devotees of Ve^katadHa of Tirupati. He 
belonged to the Bharadhvaja gotra and Apastamba sutra and 
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was learned in all the iasiras and darianas and was proficient in 
the teaching of the Rri-bhasya to his disciples. He was 
proficient in the two Vedas and had the title ‘Vadi-Varaigta-Simha’ 
(a Hon to the elephants in debate). He was a descendant of 
Anantaguru or Anantarya who at the direction of the great 
teacher Ramanuja, reared a flower-garden for the temple at 
Venkatadri, dug a tank and constructed a martfapa called 
Yamunacaryama$tapa after the preceptor of Ramanuja’s 
preceptors and also constructed a spacious hall called 
‘ Campaka ’ of black stone and a gopura called ‘ Campaka- 
gopura He was honoured with a garland worn by God. 
{Annual Report of Epigraphy, 1924-25). 

This Anantaguru is called in inscriptions Ramdnujapadakrti\ 
i.e., resembling the feet of Ramanuja. Mudaliyaijdian, Rama¬ 
nuja’s sister’s son, is also generally called ‘Rsmanuja-padukah 

This grant was made at the request of one Savaram Chenna, 
the disciple of the donee. The chief is called the governor of 
Penukoijda {ARE. 1924-25). 

There is a Telugu inscription on a slab near the gopura ol 
AdikeSava-perumal temple at Sriperumbudur. It is dated 
g. 1494 (A.D. 1572) during the time of the Vijayanagar king, 
grlranga Maharaya. It records a gift of taxes for some villages 
by Venkatayyadeva Maharaya, brother of the King (grirafiga) 
for the worship of and offerings to Adike^ava-perum&l who had 
been worshipped by gr! Bha^yakara at grlperumbQdur (185 of 
1922). This inscription has recorded the tradition that gri 
Ramanuja was a devotee of Adike$ava*perum8l. 

Another inscription at griperumbudfir has recorded a gift of 
gold for providing offerings when the image of Exnberum8n&r 
halted at the place where the saint was born, after going round 
the streets in procession in the month of Avaiji. This obviously 
refers to a festival to honour gr! Ramanuja in his avatarasthala. 
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Andhra : 

Ahobttam : An inscription in the Narasimhaswami temple 
gives a long list of various things required for offerings to Sri 
Bh5?yakara (Ramanuja) on the twelve days of his tirmak§attiram 
every year (83 of 915), 


Ongote : Anjaneya temple, Bollapalli, Ongole in Guntur 
district ; An inscription dated S 1467 records that SadSSiva 
Maharaya gave the village Bollapalli in Addafiki-slma to Srlraat 



s^ri Ramanuja. 



RAMANUJA ON GOD : A WESTERN VIEW 


Ramanuja’s God was a personal being, full of grace and 
love for his creation. He could even over-ride the power of 
karma to draw repentant sinners to him. Unlike the impersonal 
World Soul of Sankara, which made the illusory universe in a 
sort of sport (lila), Ramanuja’s God needed man, as man needed 
God. By forcing the sense Ramanuja interpreted the words of 
Kr$na, “ the wise man I deem my very self” (Bhagavad Gita 
VII, 18) to imply that just as man cannot live without God, 
so God cannot live without man. The individual soul, made 
by God out of his own essence, returned to its maker and lived 
in full communion with him, but was always distinct. It shared 
the divine nature of omniscience and bliss, and evil could not 
touch it, but it was always conscious of itself as an ‘ I *, for it 
was eternal by virtue of its being a part of god-head, and if it 
lost self-consciousness, it would cease to exist. It was one with 
God and yet separate. 

....Indian religion perhaps owes even more to him 

(Ramanuja) than his predecessor (Sankara). In the centuries 
following his (Ramanuja’s) death, his ideas spread all over India 
and were the starting point of most of the devotional sects of 
later times. 


—from The Wonder That Was India 
by A. L. Basham. 
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instrument of God. Through this concept, the ego of an 
individual is completely eliminated and the state of actionless- 
ness is ushered in, thus eliminating all chances of rebirth. It is 
only to make this central theme of this system of philosophy 
get into the minds and hearts of all people that Ramanuja 
devised the routine of integrated life. 

Among the works credited to him, five, viz., the 
Sfribhasya, Vedarthasangraha, Vedanta-dipa, Vedanta-sara and 
Gitabhasya elaborate the metaphysical and philosophical aspects 
of the three entities called cit, acit and I3vara and their mutual 
involvement. The three gadyas, viz., tfaranagati, Vaikuntha 
and S'riranga —are descriptive in content and explain the aspect 
of Hvara as the refuge of all souls. His abode. His attitude 
towards the jiva and vice-versa. The last one is named Nitya 
meaning ‘Daily’. 

This work is a vital link between the two spheres of 
activities, viz., the philosophical and academic on the one side, 
and the practical and pragmatic life on the other. It is only in 
this work that one can find the real Ramanuja and his ardent 
devotion to 13vara. It is only this kind of ardour alone that he 
expects in each and every one of his followers. 

The S'rutis declare : “ With whomsoever He is pleased, to 
him alone He reveals Himself.” It is a profound problem in 
religious and philosophical schools as to how to get His 
pleasure. Perhaps philosophy might recommend eventually 
that ethical and moral actions in one’s life might attract His 
attention and grace. Religion might suggest that devotion and 
worship at His feet might enable one to go nearer to Him. 
But all these may be felt to be beyond the capacity of the 
common man. It is only to reach'him that Ramanuja’s large 
heart had felt agitated, and fulfilment came in the method of 
his (Ramanuja’s) integration of religion and philosophy. 
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To achieve this, Ramanuja adopts only bhakti, of the 
three paths enunciated by the Bhagavctd GlfS, Rut his concept 
of bhakti is different from the significances associated with that 
word. In fact, the Bhagamta refers to nine aspects of bhakti 
viz., tiravaria, kirtana, pSdasevanct , smararia, arcana , vandana, 
dasya, sakhya and Stmanivedana . In Ramanuja’s treatment of 
bhakti in practice, not only these nine aspects are found, but 
also something more which others have not thought of. That 
is, self-effacement in every action, to feel happy that Hvara has 
used one to get His purpose accomplished. In fact, it was 
Ramanuja’s desire that in each and every action of a human 
being, the awareness of God must reflect the dependence of the 
jiva on Him. In this context, every function discharged in that 
attitude will become tapas, hornet and sacrifice. Thus, it is no 
wonder for the Visfisfadvaitins to treat the whole Veda, ie., the 
Karmakdrida and Jhanaks^a as one unit and not to discard 
the earlier portion as superfluous. This is known as 
aikakaritha-vSda, 

The sacrifices ordained in the earlier part of the Veda are 
also to be performed, since they are intended to please God, 
He calls that too as aradhana. The word means ‘ to please 
with service ’ and is derived from the root ' t3dh ' with ‘ 3.’ 
Since God has been the source for that section also, its 
teachings and injunctions only reflect His wish and none 
rejecting His desire may aspire to go anywhere near Him, 
Even though Ramsnuja is of the opinion that every action of an 
individual as enjoined by the Dhama-iSstras is an act to please 
God, yet following the tradition and also to emphasise the 
identification fully and completely, he lays down the worship of 
Nsrayaija by every individual at a stipulated part of the day. 

The sequence of time and division of the day for assigning 
different functions are done as per the PSHcaratra texts. The 
sr—19 
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diumum is divided into five parts as abhigamana , vpdddna % 
ij'ya, svadhyaya and yoga. It is at the ijya part of the day that 
one must perform the worship ( Sradhana ) of Vi?£U. Again, in 
yoga at the night before sleeping, one must seek meditation on 
and communion with the Lord. This arrangement of time and 
functions suits Ramanuja’s scheme of religious practice, and he 
adopts as such the motif and lays down the rules to be practised 
for the accomplishment of the cherished principles of ‘ divine 
life \ He does not delineate all the activities and functions for 
the whole day or for all the five sectors, but enunciates the 
nature of the observance only in regard to the first three. In 
that, too, the functional procedure for the third, viz,, ijyd, is the 
burden of his song in the Nitya-grantha. 

A close study of this work will make one understand what 
aspect of the metaphysical question has been blended in the 
essential ingredient of religion by Ramanuja, The work starts 
with the expression — “ Then shall I explain the method 
(procedure) of worship of Bhagavan to the paramaik'dntin —* 
one to whom (God) is the only goal He does not explain or 
amplify the term c paramaikantin\ Even Vafigivamgegvara, an 
immediate disciple of Ramanuja, who wrote a gloss on Nitya 
in the form of Karikds in 528 ilokas does not explain the word, 
and he refers to its denotation by the word * Niyatendriyaty ’ i,e. s 
one who has self-control. 

The non-explanation is no lapse in this context since it was 
very well known in the times of Ramanuja, Yamuna in the 
GitSrthasangraha has given a very clear definition of the 
paramaikantin ; verses 29 to 32 speak only about his character¬ 
istics. Vedanta De^ika quotes this section verbatim in his 
PdHeardtraraksa while explaining the Nityagrantha aspect in 
commenting. The salient features are: He must be aware 
fully of the limitations of the individual soul and the qualities of 
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I^vara, Such a person is technically called jndnin in the GitS, 
He must pin his life on Bhagavan. His pleasure and pain are to be 
reckoned only in terms of association or communion with God 
and not in terms of other kinds of fulfilment or frustration that 
others have commonly. His functions are only to sing the 
glories of God, praise Him and be attuned to Him. Realising 
that his life is only by His Grace, he must deploy all his sense- 
organs only to His service. All this must be done with zeal and 
interest. It must be done with full pleasure, A person of this 
stature will be afraid of none. Only this kind of fearlessness, 
the Tamil poet Bharati too sang in his stirring lyric, “ There is 
no fear, no fear from any source”, Vedgnta DeSika, continuing 
the trend, writes : “This attitude must be from waking up from 
the bed to late in the night as one goes to sleep,” 

A synoptical review of the Nitya will enable one to 
understand Ramanuja and his principles of Vi^advaita well. 
The whole content of this work may be arranged in 15 layers 
or tiers. It begins with the rising up from sleep. Seated in 
the bed itself, one has to think that God has desired to please 
Himself with/through one, even though He has nothing to obtain 
and everything accomplished, by allowing one to do this day’s 
work at His pleasure. Then he leaves the bed, goes out and 
(after attending to calls of nature) reaches the tank or any other 
water source to have his ablutions. First, the bath is by earth 
(mud) with appropriate mantras. Then the watery bath 
follows. The ritual performance for the day starts only after 
the bath. After completing the daily routine of rituals, he 
goes to the place where the family deity is kept. That may be 
a salagrama or icon. 

With initial utterance of his desire to perform the puja, 
the cleansing part by mantra starts. This process is called 
hhutaiuddhi. In this stage, one knows that one’s body is made 
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up of five elements and, hence, through appropriate mantras 
and mudras, one disintegrates the body mentally into its five 
elements, and dries them up and burns, them by placing them in 
the right foot of Bhagavan. The Vayumantra and Suryamantra 
are supposed to do the purifying. Then, being thus, purified,, 
the elements are placed on the left foot of Bhagavan through 
which the Ganga and nectar flow. Thus, the purified elements 
get re-integrated by a nectar bath. After this, one becomes, 
eligible to approach God for worship. 

Before the direct puja is started, mental worship must be 
carried out. This is only to fix the mind perfectly and fully on 
the Lord, Secondly, there, may be many lapses in the actual 
physical performance, whereas in the mental performance an 
ideal situation can be visualized. Then only the actual pujtf 
starts. The arrangement of cups, and filling them with water 
and spices are detailed. Next follows a request to the Lord to 
permit Himself to be worshipped. Before that the door-keepers 
{dvarapafakas\ Adise?a, and other attendants are requested to 
permit him to have a petition to God for the specific purpose 
of worship. 

Then, having secured the permission of the Lord, one 
starts the regular puja (aradham ). The first phase is offering 
Mantrasana. In this stage, the Lord and His consorts are 
invoked to gracefully concede to the request and accept the 
arghya, padya and acamanzya. These offerings of water are 
repeated at every phase. The next phase is Snanasana. In 
this, the Lord and His consorts are given a bath. At that 
time, th e-jPurusasukta, Srisukta and other Yedic chants are 
recited. After the bath, the Lord and His consorts are dried 
with a dry towel and conducted to the next stage called 
Alankarascma. Here they are all clad in pure silk cloth, and 
garlands and flowers are offered. Incense is burnt, and once 
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again arghya. psdya and Ucamana follow as before. Now the 
Lord is pleased to hear the stotras and arcanas offered by the 
devotee. The next stage is BhojySsana, Xn this all the food- 
preparations for the day are placed before the Lord. AH items 
are cleansed with mantras and offered with the chiming of the 
bell. Again, He is taken to MantrSsana, and at that stage the 
concluding worship in the form of reciting the end-portions of 
Upani§ads, prabandhas etc., called by the term ' tfdttwmmi ’ is 
conducted. Now the last phase is to follow and that is 
Paryankasana < In this the Lord and His consorts are conducted 
to a couch for rest. He is requested to go to sleep (YogmidrS) 
in the company of consorts (for the benefit of the world). 
Prostration and perambulations follow and the ptljS la 
complete. 

Now the tirtha and other remnants of Lord’s partaking 
are to be offered to Yi^vaksena—His chief commandant. He 
has a title because of this as ‘ ge^Sana \ that is one who eaffi 
the remnants of Lord’s eating. Then, in the descending order, 
all the dcdryas are to be given the remnants as prasdda, The 
worshipper now tastes the tirtha first and then shares that with 
others. Thus, the worship becomes complete. Though the 
process seems to be simple it will take at least one hour to 
complete in the way Ramanuja has prescribed. All are 
eligible to perform this, irrespective of caste, as there is no 
mention of any prohibition or exclusion. 

Now the salient points for observation are as follows: 

(1) Ramanuja uses the word * yaga ’ in connection with 
the performance of worship as described before. The word 
£ yaga ' means in common parlance and in technical sense only 
a sacrifice as enunciated In the Karmakap^a of the Veda, The 
word, ‘yaga 3 , is repeated twice in the Mitya. This is not 
without some significance. It only connotes that Ramanuja, 
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after a eareful scrutiny of Vedas, Kalpasutras, Upanisads and 
Agamas, has concluded that all these are meant to please God 
and hence the words, ‘puja ’ and 1 yaga *, are synonymous. 

(2) After a careful performance of yaga or worship, one 
must necessarily perform what is known as sattvika-tyaga. By 
this, three-fold sense-impressions ( samskaras ) are negated. 
They are svarupa-tyaga, kartrtva-tydga and phala-tyaga. 
One negates oneself as an entity, thereby the ego vanishes and 
one becomes, an instrument for God. Secondly, the idea of being 
an agent for an action is wiped out; thus egotism disappears. 
Thirdly, one relinquishes the result or fruit. Thus, the action 
does not belong to oneself. So much so, though the action is 
performed, nothing accrues to his credit, and death in that life 
will be the last death. 

It is only to impress the essential principles of the Gita that 
action leads to birth and death and also to escape from their 
clutches, that Ramanuja has effectively presented the manner of 
leading a divine life in this world. In fact, Ramanuja has 
anticipated the Marxian philosophy long ago and made over all 
property including oneself to the Lord (Vi?nu) and hence the 
justification for the significance of this name as all-pervading 1 
In Ramanuja’s ideal portrayal of life, there is no conflict and no 
clash since all are elevated to a higher plane than that of what is 
purely materialistic and mundane. 



Tamil Literature on Ramanuja 

Dr, G. Damodaran, M.A„ M.Litt., PhD,, Dip. in Linguistics, 

Tlrupoti. 


It is definitely known that gri Ramanuja lived from 1017 to 
1137 A.D. This period is considered to be in the medieval 
period in the history of Tamil literature. Earlier, Tamil 
literature had been divided Into the pre-$angam period, the 
period of the gangams, the post-gangara period or dark period, 
and, lastly, the so called Pallava period or period of religious 
revival when religious literature flourished in Tamil Nadu, 

During the 10th to 13th centuries there was a revival or 
renascence of Tamil literature. Many k&vyas came to be 
written, Tamil kings were ruling in Cola and Parsdya countries 
and a fillip was given to literature and other arts in the period. 

It was during this time that dri Ramanuja was born at 
griperumbadtir, studied at Kasclpuram, toured North India 
and then settled down at Srirafigam till he had to leave for 
Melkote in Mysore State for religious reasons. Unfortunately 
he did not get proper encouragement from the Tamil kings 
during his life-time. 

We all know the history of Sri Ramanuja. How he gathered 
a band of devotees around him in Srirangam and how he set 
right the affairs of the temple there and later on of that at 
Tirupati are well known. His contribution to grivai|«avism 
and establishment of the Vi^tidvaita philosophy by the 
influence of the writings of AzhvSr saints who lived between the 
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fifth and the tenth century in the Tamil country is also very 
well known. 

Let us try to find out what Sri Ramanuja has done to the 
Tamil language and literature during his life-time and what we 
come to know about him from later-day Tamil literature. 

First of all, it has to be remembered that among the three 
Acaryas who expounded the three well known philosophies of 
Advaita, VM$tadvaita and Dvaita, Sri Ramanuja is the only one 
who was born in the present-day Tamil country. However, 
some have argued that he did not know Tamil because he did 
not write any book in Tamil. All his nine treatises are in 
Sanskrit. This is not the whole truth ; I have proved this a 
decade ago in an article (refer to Vazhi Vilakku). A careful and 
deep study reveals that Sri Ramanuja not only knew Tamil, but 
also that he had a deep knowledge in some of the classics in 
Tamil, though he did not write in it. But that need not be 
discussed in detail here at present. 

The reason for Ramanuja writing his works in Sanskrit 
seems to be that he wished that his concepts should be accepted 
by scholars who were following other faiths and also that ideas 
should be known to a large number of scholars throughout 
India. If the intelligentsia accepted an idea, then it would be 
easier to convince others also. One should not forget that 
Sanskrit was then the right instrument for this purpose—see 
M. N. Srinivas’s ‘ Sanskritisation ’ in Social Change in Modem 
India. 

Many of his disciples used to deliver discourses in a. 
language which was an admixture of Sanskrit and Tamil, called 
Manipravala. 

There are four stray verses in Tamil (Tanians) attributed to 
‘ Udaiyavar ’ i.e., Sri Ramanuja. They appear as prefatory to 
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Perumal Tirumozhi by Kulatekhara, Periya Tirumozhi and 
Tiru-vezhu-kufrirukkai by Tirumafigai Mannan and Periya 
Tiruvantadi by Nammazhvir. Apart from these, in the famous 
commentary on TiruvUymozhi (viz,, Ifu) there are more than 
fifty places where we find the interpretation pointed out by gri 
Ramanuja being different from those of the earlier commentators. 
A few of them have been explained by the writer of this article 
in the paper referred to above. So we may safely maintain that 
Sri Ramanuja’s love for Tamil classics and also his mastery of 
and profound insight into the niceties of the language deserves 
deep study. 

RSmdnuja NurrantSdi. : 

Now let me turn to a particular work in Tamil which was 
composed during Ramanuja’s life-time by one of his own 
disciples by name Tiruvarangattu Amudanar. That work has 
been included as a part and parcel of the NalQyiram itself. The 
scholars have given it a status equal to the verses of the 
Azhvars. The work is named as Ramanuja NuffantSdL It is 
called by grlvai?$avites as Prapanna GSyatrl. It contains one 
hundred and eight verses. Instead of giving the life and other 
details about Sri Ramanuja, as the title suggests, the work 
actually explains the love £>ri Ramanuja had towards Azhvars 
and Acdryas and also some of his main concepts. There is a 
traditional account also which points out that gri Ramanuja 
did not prefer that a treatise should be compiled on himself. 
He wanted only the religious and philosophical concepts 
acceptable to Srivai^avites to be explained in it, I would like 
to refer to some stanzas of that work to show how Sri Ramanuja 
was respected in his days by his followers and considered to 
have made his contributions according to his contemporaries. 

The first stanza itself states that £>ri Ramanuja was the 
disciple of the famous poet and saint, Msran or gatakopan 7 . 
sr—20 
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The author rejoices to get a place among the lucky devotees of 
3rl Ramanuja. 2 He is described as a person who cherished 
the twelve Azhvar saints in his heart of hearts. He was 
propagating the tenets of £atakopa which are in Tamil and 
which form the essence of the Vedas.3 

The two earlier Scary as, gr? Nathamuni and gri Yamuna* 
were also considered to be preceptors to Ramanuja. He had 
come to the world on account of his grace to redeem the world 
from its sufferings 4 . He was the cause to spread the flood of 
bhakti that was in the Ramayana. 5 On account of the birth of 
3r! Ramanuja, many souls got wisdom and attained mok§a , 
All the three types of Tamil writings (prose, poetry and drama)* 
the four Vedas and virtuous ways to attain God were made- 
known to them. All the good people pray only to Sri 
RamanujaA His feet are the only refuge to one and all. 
They are the upaya to attain salvation. This is an important 
thing one has to know. 3rf Ramanuja had learnt the Veda 
revealed to Sri Satakopa and with its help subdued (conquered) 
the six religions (or philosophies). 7 

Sri Ramanuja, says the author of this work, has done a 
wonderful deed in helping him to drive away all his sins and 
bringing him nearer the feet of Gad. 5 gri RaAganatha would 
be present (i) whenever the sweet music of Tiruvaym&zhi was 
sung, (ii) in the mind of the learned jfianins, and (iii) in all 
the divya-detas where the Lord resides with His Consort.^ 

The author says that his mind and soul would prostrate 
before the glory of the devotees of Sri Ramanuja who had 
explained ably the essence of the Gita. So he feels that there .is 
no one equal to him in the vast world. w Further he asserts 
that the lotus feet of 3ri Ramlnuja are as enjoyable to him as 
Tiruvenkafam, Vaiku^tam and the Milky Ocean are enjoyable 
to Sri Ramanuja. So, he entreats for a place at his feet.^ He 
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also emphatically says that his service in word, deed and thought 
would always be to grj Ramanuja’s devotees who never forget 
the efficacy of his name, *2 He goes a step further and says, in 
all his many births or sufferings on account of many diseases in 
future, he would like only one thing, i,e., to be made a servant 
and devotee of Ramlnuja’s devotees, 777 

In a few verses we And that some of the activities, ideals 
and ideas of gri Ramanuja are depicted. Some reference® are 
given below. 

(1) In the vast universe, the protector of all the lives or 
souls ( Iraivan ) is M3yan or Vi$$u only. 7 * 

(2) All the souls and the whole world are the property of 
the Lord or God. This has been established by Sri 

Ramanuja W 

(3) -Sri Ramanuja has been compared to an elephant. 
The must the elephant possesses is the joy derived by him from 
the sweet songs of Maran’s Tamil, The stick the elephant has 
taken is his knowledge of Vedas. With this grl Ramanuja the 
elephant subdued the debaters who were against him. 7151 

(4) It is said that the puru§arthas are four, viz. dharma, 
artha, kdma and mok§a. Out of these four, kdma is really the 
love shown to the Lord (Kag$an). All the other three are to 
support this, in the view of Sri Ramanuja. 77 

(5) The lion of Sri Ramanuja consumed the mellifluous 
songs of Nammazhvfir and, on account of the strength derived 
from it, he conquered the Vedic scholars. 7 ^ 

UpaddamttimmSled. Among the dcSryas Sri Ramanuja 
occupies a very prominent place. What is the reason for it ? 
The last acarya, gri Maijavala Mattrani gives the reason for it 
in his Upaddarattlmma lai as follows. 
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The- earlier acaryas used to give their Up ode da or teaching 
to their disciples only and that too on certain conditions. But 
Sri Ramanuja, on account of his enormous compassion 
towards humanity, declared that c the mantras can be taught to 
all who show an interest to know and follow them.’ By this,. 
£>ri Ramanuja has deviated from the old tradition. On account 
of this speciality—because he had helped in the growth and 
development of this religion—the religion itself was named after 
him as Emberumandr's dardana. The author declares that on 
account of this, the birthday of £>ri Ramanuja i.e., the 
Tiruvadirai day in the month of Cittirai, is an important day for 
Vai^ijavas, more important than the birthdays of the Azhvars. 79 ' 

Arti-prabandham. This is another small work containing; 
sixty verses on Sri Ramanuja v/ritten by Manavala Mamuni. 
He has also composed in Sanskrit a poem of twenty stanzas on 
Sri RSmanuja called Yatirdja-vims-atL In the Arti-prabandham , 
Ma^avala Mamuni says ; “ Yatiraja is the father, mother, wife 
and children and great wealth and everything to me.” (Stanza 3) 
In stanza 30, he describes how he visualised the appearance 
of Sri Ramanuja. The redemptive grace, flowing from, the 
compassion of Sri Ramanuja, is set out in stanza 41, 

Other works: Apart from these major works there are a 
few smaller treatises, which eulogise Sri Ramanuja. One is 
by the famous Pillai-p-perumal Aiyangar, who is the author 
of eight treatises in Tamil, namely A § fa-prabandham. The 
name of the work is Etirajar Antsdi. There, the poet 
emphasises that on account of the birth of Etiraja, the King of 
Ascetics, i.e., 5ri Ramanuja', the path of daranagati had 
attained a significant place.- 20 We find various Vai^ava 
authors of later days invariably eulogising or praising £ri 
Ramanuja in one or two stanzas at the beginning of their 
works. 
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The Tiruppavai of Ag$5l, one of the woman saints of the 
£>rivai?nava hierarchy, is said to be the quintessence of the Vedas. 
3ri Ramanuja had a special liking for that work. He used to 
recite songs from it, while he used to go for his daily bhikgii 
(soliciting alms for food). So he was called the Jiyar of 
Tiruppavai The relation between Sri Ramanuja and Sri 
was said to be that of a brother and sister. That is why the 
vazhittirunamam (verse of eulogy) on AndSl says : ‘ Hail to 
Agdal who is the younger sister of the great ascetic of 
griperumbadur’. 

Some Other Works: 

Sri T. S. Rajagopalan of Madras has written recently a book 
in verse form on the Ucdryas. In it a section on Sri R&m&nuja 
contains more than four hundred stanzas. I would like to refer 
to just one stanza which shows the author’s devotion to Sri 
Ramanuja: ‘ The Lord residing at Parama Fata, TiruveAka|am 
and MalirunMolai, permanently resides in the heart or mind of 
the King of Ascetics, grl Ramanuja. So, with a pure heart, if one 
prays to the feet ofgri Ramanuja, that is equivalent to praying to 
all the divya-deias of the Lord who wears the tulasi garland.’** 

Further, while summing up the teachings of grl Ramanuja, 
the author gives the following verse : (1) It advises people to 
read the $ribha§ya which shows the way to attain God, or 
otherwise, (2) to recite with devotion the songs of the Azhvirs 
and get salvation, or (3) to reside in a divya-deia of the Lord 
of the worlds, or (4) to live at least in a hut in Tirunariya^a* 
puram, or (5) to get an aedrya and recite the Dmya mantra 
and associate oneself with the devotees of the Lord and not with 
others.” (Stanza 479). 

Emperumandr: 

Once Sri Ramanuja said to his Guru as follows: “ If one 
suffers for the sake of the good of the world, it seems to tny 
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mind, that is worthy of appreciation. On account of 
compassion, even if I have committed wrong, revered sir, kindly 
forgive me for it.” This answer was revealing to his Gum, and 
so he said : “Asa man who gathers a lot of money and has 
preserved it in a safe place, without using it, I have also 
preserved the mantra in my heart. But you have delivered it to 
all, because of your compassion towards them. You deserve to 
be called ‘ Embemmanar * (meaning greater than ‘ Emberuman % 
or 4 God ’) on account of this quality of helping to drive away 
darkness, from this world.” This is the most significant act we 
find in the life of Sri Ramanuja. 

Azhagiya Ma^avala Nsyanar in his Acarya Hrdayam says t 
‘ Sympathy towards the downtrodden and limitless compassion 
are found only in the mother (Sits), the son (Prahlada), the 
younger brother (Vibhisana), him (Sri Satakopa) and ■ disciple 
(Sri RamSnuja).” 22 In this way Sri Ramanuja’s quality is 
praised by other deary as, Such is his greatness. 
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He Influence of the 6 D|vya Praliaiidha 1 


on Ramanuja 

Professor K, A. Manavalan, M,A„ Madras, 

3rl Veda Vyasa composed the Brahma Sutras or the 
gsriraka MlmSmsa as the foremost treatise on Upanlpdic 
thoughts, Vyasa himself was reborn as Vakujabhara^apperum&l 
or Nammazhwar and gave an exhaustive treatise on the Brahma 
Sutras In a chaste, sweet and charming style in the form of 
the Tamil Divya Prabcmdha known by the name ' TirmSymozhf, 
To correlate the ideas of these two, as it were, he was once 
again bom as grf Kaminuja, This Idea la well brought out In 
the verse ; 

* Pur* ststralr Vyaaab ^rutl.^ata-^iro’rthaih grathitav&n 
vivavre tacchravyads va'kuja-taratam etya sa punab ! 
ubhavetau gmnthay ghatayitumalaih yuktibhirasau 
punarjajfle rsmavaraja Iti sa brahmamukumjj ii 

Those who belong to the gri Vai^ava .mhpmdaya should 
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dyiramum inra mudal tay Sfatakopan, moimpdl valartta idattay 
Irdmanujan ”. Further the Taniyans (introductory verses of 
eulogy) “ Ayndaperumiirdr Sfatakopan ientamizh vedam darikkum 
perdda uUam pera ,% & Mangaiyarkon inda marai dyiram anaittum 
tangu-manam ni endkkutta ” respectively praise RamSnuja and 
pray to him for the proper retention in memory of the works 
of Nammazhvar and Tirumangai Azhvar in our mind. That the 
blessings of Sri Ramanuja are very essential for such an attain¬ 
ment is evident from the Taniyans. It is also worth noting here 
the phrases in the Acarya Hrdayam (65), : “ Basyakdrar idit 
kondu sutra-vakyam orunga viduvdr 

Let us illustrate this with a few examples ; 

Sri Ramanuja’s mangala-dtoka at the beginning of his 
magnum opus, Skribhasya, may be considered. Its first quarter 
reads thus:— 

c Akhila-bhuvana-janma-sthema-bhangadi-llle \ 

The threefold functions of the Supreme Being, Srlman 
Narayana, are well brought out here. They are the creation, 
sustenance and destruction of the universe. The question arises 
here that even though sthiti or raksana (maintenance) is given 
in the group as the second component, why should Sri Ramanuja 
repeat it in the second quarter of the verse : 

‘ Vinata-vividha-bhuta-vrata-rak?aika-dik?e ’ ? 

If we carefully analyse this, the truth will reveal itself. In 
the Tiruvaymozhi stanza, “ Elivarumiyahinan ” (1-3-2), there is 
a phrase “ Olivarumuzhunalam mudalila-kedila By this, it is 

said that the Supreme Being possesses limitless auspicious 
virtues. Nammazhvar has further on stated: “ Vidam 

telldaru-nilaimaiyan ozhivilan ”, he has declared that the Lord 
possesses the unique quality of granting the spotless status of 
Eternal Bliss or muktL 
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Here our acaryas have posed a question. When the term 
olivarumuzhunalam itself connotes the quality of granting 
moksa, why should the Azhvar state it again ? To answer, this 
point is made by themselves, that the Azhvar has said so only 
to give special importance to this quality of mokmpradatva in 
the Lord. It is also brought out with special significance in the 
Tiruvaymozhi stanza (2-8-1), anaivadaramriaimel. Because 
Nammazhvar has specially treated the quality, Sri Ramanuja 
has also given special significance to this quality by mentioning 
it again in the second line after it has already been connoted by 
the term * stheman ’ in the first line. For this the divine words 
of the Azhvar are the forerunner. 

Further, in the same invocatory stanza, we find special 
significance attached to the words brahmani SfrinivSse. It is 
quite evident that this stanza is the gist of the inner meaning of 
the S'ribhasya. But in no place in it is there any reference to 
or association with goddess S>rl. While it is so, it becomes 
necessary to examine why £>r! Ramanuja has used the term in 
the mahgala-sloka. Further scrutiny suggests a reason for it. 
In the Azhvar’s works there is seldom any mention of the Lord 
without the attribute Tiru. Without the association of Sri, the 
thought of the Lord Supreme is rarely conceived. Only to 
emphasize this an Azhvar has said, " tiruvillattevarait ter el min 
tevu ” ( Nanmukan Tiruvantadi, 53). Sri Ramanuja has used 
the term, tfrinivase, having been deeply captivated by the 
sacred works of the Azhvars. 

In the first siitra the word ‘ brahman ’ is explained by 
gri Ramanuja in his tfribha§ya thus : “ By the word ‘ brahman ’ 
is denoted the Highest Person who is by nature devoid of all 
evil and is possessed of hosts of auspicious qualities which are 
innumerable and unsurpassed in excellence.” This contrasts 
sr—21 
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with the brief explanation offered by 3ri Sankara, The only 
possible basis for this interpretation is the sayings of 
Nammazhvar who begins the very first stanza of Tiruvaymozhi 
thus: uyarvara uyarnalam udaiyavan yavanavan, mayarvara 
madinalam arulinan yavanavan, describing thereby the limitless 
auspicious qualities of the Supreme Being. Sri Ramanuja has 
fully used this idea and his bhdsya on ‘ brahman ’ is almost a 
true translation of this first stanza of the Azhvar. Since the 
works of the Azhvar everywhere throw light on the auspicious 
qualities of the Lord, Sri Ramanuja, having dived deep into that 
Ocean of Nectar, has thus given his unique interpretations. 

Whether it is the Gita~bhS§ya or the S’ri-bhS^ya, the words 
of Sri Ramanuja are indeed touching. For example, wherever 
there is a reference to the Parama Puru§a in the original texts, 
Sri Ramanuja brings out the greatness of the nature, form, 
attributes and power of Brahman , on the lines of the vision of 
the Azhvars. 

Let us see a place in the S'ri-bhasya. In the last sutra 
which merely says ‘ There is no return because the scriptures 
say so ’ there is no mention of the Parama Purusa. But 
Ramanuja here points out that the very iastra which upholds the 
existence of Bhagavsn, itself declares that there is no return to 
those who surrender themselves unto Him. Here it would have 
been enough to say : “ Just as it is made out from the scriptures 
that there exists the Supreme Person”. But he also gives here 
so many attributes to the Lord thus : “ Just as it is made out 

from the scriptures that there exists the Supreme Person, who 
is hostile to all evil and is the home of all auspiciousness, who 
is the cause of the origin etc. of the world, who is entirely 
distinct from all other things, who is omniscient, who wills the 
truth, who is the sole ocean of parental affection for those who 
resort to Him, who is possessed of the highest mercy, who has 
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dispelled the possibility of there being any one superior or equal 
to Him, and whose name is the Supreme Brahman : similarly it 
is made out from the scriptures themselves that...... He does not 

cause them (His worshippers) to return (to this world)". 

In his commentary on the concluding stanza of the IX 
chapter of Bhagavad Gita, while explaining the phrase 
‘ manmanabhava £>ri Ramanuja lists out at least eighteen 
auspicious attributes of Puru§ottama, which will move any 
reader, even if he be hard-hearted, to shed tears. In this 
context, £>ri Sankara has just said ‘ Be one whose mind is placed 
in Me ’ while Sri Madhva has offered no comment. 

Some may think that these attributes are redundant. But 
such an elaborate elucidation is essential here. When Kjr$$a 
enjoins on the bhakta to be devoted to Him, how could there be 
ardent bhakti, if such attributes are not given ? The only 
purpose of giving these attributes referring to His essential 
nature, form and attributes is to ensure in the devotees unstinted 
devotion or bhakti towards Him. It could therefore be said 
without any hesitation that Sr! Ramanuja has so explained the 
Gita and the Sutras only because of his having dived deep 
into the prabandha of the Azhvars. 

To cite a few examples of the wonderful phrases in the 

prabandhas of Azhvars, we have : 

“ genthamarait tadahkan ^enkanivay 
Senkamalam Sentamaraiyadikkal serhpon tiruvudambc”; 

— {Tvm, 2. 5. 1). 


“ kaivajjujam tamarai vay kamalam polum, 
kapni^aiyum aravindam adiyumahde ” 

{Tiruneduntandakam, 21); 
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and: “ gekkamalarttalar polum karikaikal ^enkanivsy 
akkamalattilai poluntirumeni yadikalukke ” 

(Tvm. 9.7.3) 

Only to those who have drunk the nectar of the poems of 
the Azhvars, such an enlightened thought comes, and only these 
persons can give expression to such brilliant thoughts. 

gri Kr?na has spelt out the purpose of His avatar a as 
Sadhu-paritrana, duskrti-vina&a and dharma-saifisthapana 
(protection of the virtuous, destruction of the wicked and 
establishment of dharma—Bhagavad Gita IV-8). Why should 
the Lord incarnate Himself on this earth and suffer the various 
turmoils that are intended only for the souls bound by karma ? 
Why could not He get these things done by the power of His 
santkalpa (wish) alone. Himself being satyasamkalpa (whose 
will is unfailingly true) ? These questions generally arise in a 
layman’s mind. There is no mention whatsoever of Bhagavan’s 
avataras in the Sankara -Bhasya. In the Madhva-RMsytf it is 
said that the avatara is for sport ( lilarthani ). What Ramanuja 
thinks is entirely different. 

In his S'ri Bhasya (I. 1.21) Sri Ramanuja quotes the Gita 
stanza cited above and gives his candid views thus. Only for 
the protection of the virtuous does the Supreme Being take His 
various avataras. While punishing the wicked is possible even 
without His avatara, and just by His samkalpa (wish) alone, it 
could not be the main purpose of His avataras. A genuine 
doubt arises here : why could not protection of the virtuous be 
done through His samkalpa like the punishment of the wicked ? 
To this the reply is: while the wicked could be punished by 
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God’s will also, the virtuous could be protected only by the 
Lord taking the avataras. This, Ramanuja says emphatically, 
on the basis of the prabandhas of our XzhvSrs, Let us 
substantiate this with a few examples : 

The third quarter of the stanza commences with 
“ mazhungada j ft attain ” in the TiruvSymazM (3. L 9), 
Nammazhvar here means only the samkalpajMna of the Lord. 
If the Lord carries out the protection of the virtuous through 
His samkalpa then there will be a deficiency in His lustre. 
Only through His avataras does he get His lustre increased. 
Hence protection of the virtuous could not be possible by His 
will alone. In the first two lines of the stanza Nammazhvar 
has well brought out this aspect. The episode of Gajendra- 
moksa is well-known. When the elephant, Gajendra, called 
out to the Lord with the word “ Adimulamc" (The Primordial 
One), the Lord rushed to the pond on the back of Garuda, killed 
the crocodile with His discus and saved the devotee. This 
episode emphasises a truth, i.e., the Lord could have saved the 
elephant through His sarhkalpa. While so, why should He 
hasten to the pond on Gamma's back ? We should examine this 
point here. The Lord could have saved His devotee, Gajendra, 
by sending His discus. Why should He present Himself there ? 
Posing this question to himself, Nammazhvar gets the reply 
from the Lord Himself. The Lord whispers the secret into the 
Azhvar’s ears. And the Azhvar gives the reply he got from the 
Lord in the second line of the stanza. The attribute 
“ tozhunkadal ” is given to Gajendra: he is immersed in 
devotion to God. So the Lord does not have much interest in 
the destruction of the crocodile, nor does Gajendra. Here we 
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should carefully go through the words of Ganjendra 
addressed to the Lord : “ Oh Lord ! I do not grieve over my 
body being devoured by the crocodile. I only crave to offer 
these flowers in my hand at Your lotus feet personally. I am 
much gratified to note that You have understood my mind and 
have come in person to receive the same.” Such enlightened 
souls like Gajendra, are connoted by the word sadtm. To save 
such devotees it is obligatory on the part of the Lord to come in 
person, rather than to use His samkalpa alone. 

Thus in the Bhasyas of Sir! Ramanuja we have very 
interesting and thought-provoking subtle points that need 
careful and patient study from the readers desirous of under¬ 
standing the influence of the Azhvars on him and of knowing 
the true meaning of the scriptural texts. 



Sri Ramanuja and ‘Ubhaya Vedanta 5 


Dr, K, K. A. Vbhkatachari, Ph,D„ Bombay , 

The history behind the term * Ubhaya-vedSnta ’ is most 
significant for it depicts the way in which the hymns of the 
Xzhvars came to be considered as Vedas in Tamil and the hymns 
of Namma?hvsr as Veddnts in Tamil, According to the McHrya 
Hrdayam, the Vedas as we know are iruti, what is heard, and 
anadi (without beginning or authorship, eternally revealed) and 
are the scriptural authority, pat excellence. Tamil is equally 
anadi. Then the hymns of the Xzhvan are considered In the 
3rivai?ijava tradition to be with "beginning’ (ddl) from the 
Azhvars only in the sense that they were instruments through 
which the Supreme Lord, Nir3ya$a, revealed His will, 

We discover the first indications that Sanskrit and Tamil 
are parallel religious languages, in the hymns of the fehvSrs 
themselves. For instance Kula^ekhara in his PerumSl 7 Irurnozh^ 
says ; “ When will I with folded hands offer flowers to Him, 
praising His glory to the supreme satisfaction of my tongue - 
(offer flowers) to that Lord, who is reclining at Srlraftgam, over 
the snake-couch where are the people who have severed their 
bondage ; (the Lord) who is the northern language (Vugmathi 
i.e,, Sanskrit); who is the poem of sweet joy in Tamil, who is 
the leader of amaras (immortals); who is the lion of cowherds; 
who protected the cows by lifting the heavy mountain (of 
Govardhana). 0, my K.an$a! whose colour is that of the 
ocean, who enjoyed tearing asunder the mouth of the horse- 
demon.”--(Stanzas 1 to 4). 
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In the process of describing the Lord who is in His image 
(area) form at grjfaiigam and who takes the form of various 
avataras etc., Kula^ekhara says pointedly that this Lord is the 
northern (Sanskrit) language and the poem of sweet joy in 
Tamil. 

Similarly, Tirumankai Azhvar in his Tiruneduntandakam 
says : “ O heart! Can you live, if you learn that mantra, not 

forgetting the mantra by the very power of the mantra, that 
mantra which is the Vedanta (antanar mattu anti), that one who 
is the Primordial One for Indra and Brahma, who is in the form of 
the five elements such as earth, fire, water and ether, who is in 
the form of the sound of Tamil which has the power of 
expression, who is in the form of Sanskrit words, who is in the 
form of four directions, who becomes the sun and the moon, 
who is antana (the Brahmin), who is not understood even by the 
celestials...”—(Stanza 4). 

The mantra which is the Vedanta, is the Primordial One, 
who is in the form of the five elements, in the form of Tamil 
and also in the form of Sanskrit etc. This stanza by Tirumankai 
Azhvar is probably the first reference to Vedanta in the form of 
Tamil and in the form of Sanskrit, 

Maturakavi, a direct disciple of Satakopa, says about his 
guru: “ He who composed the stanzas through which the inner 
meaning of the Veda of the great Vediyas (Brahmins) is 
established in my heart ,”—(Kanninun iiruttambu-9). 

Maturakavi, who was himself a Brahmin, has accepted 
that even as the Upanisads are said to contain the essence of the 
Vedas, similarly the hymns of Nammazhvar are the Tamil 
Vedanta, containing the essence of the Sanskrit Vedas. 

While Yamuna in his Agama-pramanya defined PdHcaratra 
Agama as one of the branches of the Veda, the Ekayana tfakha. 
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in order to defend the scriptural authority of these Vai§ijava 
Sanskrit texts, against the accusations of contending schools 
that they were non-vedic, the elevation of the hymns of the 
Azhvars to the status of Tamil Veda was a much slower process 
and may be characterised as a development within the 
J>rivai?$ava community itself and not a point of refutation for 
outside critics. 

It is in the Guruparampara, however, that we find the 
traditional account of the collection and preservation of the 
hymns of the Azhvars as a scriptural corpus. This activity is 
attributed to Nathamuni, who, it is told, after listening to ten 
stanzas of Nammazhvar’s hymns dedicated to the Lord at 
Kumbakonam, decided to collect the remaining hymns of the 
Azhvars lest they should be lost to posterity. After experiencing 
difficulty in locating the hymns, he decided to go to Kurukilr, 
the birth-place of Nammazhvar. Even there no one was able 
to help him except ParahkusadSsa, a disciple of Maturakavi. 
According to the the Guruparampara account, Paraftkuiadisa 
advised Nathamuni to meditate on Nammazhvar, repeating 
Maturakvi’s decade of stanzas ten thousand times, because all 
the hymns of all the Azhvars had been lost long before. 
Following his advice, Nathamuni received the hymns of the 
Azhvars from Nammazhvar who appeared before him, pleased 
by his meditation. After receiving the Divya Prabandham, he 
returned to his native place where he arranged to give all the 
hymns musical notation. 

Underlying the traditional account of the collection of 
these works, there is no doubt a historical reality, viz. 
that the hymns of the Azhvars were in danger of being lost and 
that credit goes to Nathamuni for recovering them and 
preserving them for posterity. Credit is also given to 
Nathamuni for composing a taniyan (eulogium or eulogistic 
SR— 22 
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verse) for the text of Nammazhvar’s Tiruvaymozhi: “I bow 
down to that Ocean of Dravida Veda which is a nectar for all 
bhaktas and joy for everyone, which can yield all (important) 
meanings; which are the words of Satakopa and where you have 
all the thousand branches (sakhas) of the Upanisads.” In this 
verse which precedes the chanting of the text of Nammazhvar’s 
Tiruvaymozhi, the thousand branches of the Upanisads are 
compared to the thousand stanzas of Tiruvaymozhi. Further¬ 
more, this text is called the Dravida (Tamil) Veda. 

In the Satakoparantadi considered to be a work of the 
tenth century A.D. and attributed to the great poet, Kamban 
(author of the Rdmdyana in Tamil), we find direct mention of 
the chanting of the hymns of Nammazhvar when the deity is in 
procession : “ O, Lord! You are going in front of the Vedas, 
they are following You, but my holy son of Kurukur 
(Nammazhvar) is going in front of You.” (Stanza-1). From 
this reference we see that chanters recited Nammazhvar’s hymns 
at the beginning of the procession, they were followed by the 
idol of the Lord and then the chanters of Vedas. This verse 
also shows the priority given to the Dravida Veda over the 
Sanskrit Veda. 

While Yamuna does not mention the Dravida Veda directly, 
in his Stotraratna (Stanza 5) he does pay his homage to the feet 
of Vakulabharana (Nammazhvar) whom he calls the first deary a. 
Many of Yamuna’s ideas are parallel to those of the Azhvars 
(he includes for instance, a direct quote from Kulasekhara in 
stanza 26 of his Stotraratna). 

We are told in the Guruparampard that as part of his 
temple reforms Ramanuja included the chanting of the hymns 
of the Divya Prabandha. The author of Acarya Hr day am has 
recorded that Ramanuja used to explain the Brahma-sutras with 
the aid of Tiruvaymozhi. 
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That the Divya Prabandhas had been accepted by Srivai?$ava 
Brahmins as equivalent to the Sanskrit Vedas and that these had 
become part of regular worship in Srivai§?ava temples are quite 
evident from the concrete reference to Divya Prabandha in the 
stotras of some of the direct disciples of RSmSnuja like Kftre?fa 
and his son, ParSSara Bha(|a. 

In the Vaikuntha Stava, KQresJa says: 

“ Let us prostrate before the lotus feet of Nammazhvsr, 
the only refuge for even the indifferent and the uncared-for. 
Bow before those feet which are simultaneously a unique treasure* 
house for the sdttvikas and an incomparable jewel on their 
heads.” (Stanza-2). 

“ Hail to Nammazhvar who competes with the ocean in 
his qualities of divine love! Immeasurable is his love for the 
Lord, even as the full waters of the ocean. Variegated and 
most wonderful are the myriad moods of his love for Him (the 
nava-rasas ) even as the ocean contains unheard-of treasures. 
Immortal shall he be who is our and our Lord’s pride of 
possession.” (Stanza-3). 

The Atimanusastava (3) and SimdarabShimava (12) may 

also be referred to. 

Barbara Bhatta in his S'riraAgarSjasiava says: 

« Salutations to him (NammSzhvir), who is the 
quintessence of divine love. I bow to him who has fathered the 
thousand-branched Tiruvdyrnozhi, the acclaimed Dravidian 
Upani§ad .” (Stanza-6). 

« Strange are the ways of my Lord, Sri RaAgaraja. He 
condescends to soil Himself with my poor ineffective words— 
He whom the Vedas and the Prabandhas vie with each other to 
describe. But can anyone prevent the baby elephant from 
sporting with dust soon after a cleansing bath ? ” (Stanza-16). 
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In this verse Sri Ranganstha is compared to an elephant. 
Just as the elephant after his bath enjoys pouring dirt over 
himself again, so the Lord who shines with (the purity) of the 
Sanskrit and the Tamil Vedas makes Himself ‘dirty* by the 
meagre words of Bhatta. This refers to the loving acceptance of 
all by the Lord and reveals the poet’s modesty. 

In addition, Bhatta has composed two taniyans in Tamil 
for Tiruvaymozhi : 

‘The Veda (, Marai ) of Tamil in 1000 (stanzas) which are 
composed on the great fame of Rahganatha who is at the place 
where are a number of gardens and rampart walls, has for its 
first and natural mother, Satakopa ; those hymns are nursed 
by Ramanuja as a loving foster-mother \ 

‘The Veda which is with the raga (melody) of the Lord 
Kurukai (i.e., Nammazhvar), deals with the following : the 
supreme position of the Lord (irainilai), the true nature of the 
soul {uyirnilai ), the proper means to obtain Him (neri), the 
obstructions for the above ( tadai ) such as fate ( uzhvinai ) ; and 
the life (yazhvu i.e., the fruit), which ensues as the result. ’ 

In these two verses by Bhatta, we have explicit references 
to Nammazhvar’s one thousand hymns ( Tiruvaymozhi ) as the 
Tamil Veda. He associates Ramanuja with nursing the hymns 
of the Azhvars. The five-fold subject matter of Nammazhvar’s 
Veda which is delineated in the second verse was later developed 
in a work called the Arthapaficaka by Pillailokacarya. 

There are several other references that deserve mention. 
Azhakiyapperumal Nayanar (12—13 century A.D.) in his work, 
Acarya Hr day am, discusses elaborately the point that the Tamil 
language of Agastya is as eternal as Sanskrit. This receives 
corroboration from a source entirely alien to Tamil and 
£rlvai$navism. The Lllatilakam, a Malayalam grammar on the 
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language of Manipravaia, refers to Nammazhvar’s TimvSymozhi 
as the Draviija Veda. 

In the works of Vedanta DeSika the point is well 
itablished. He refers f 
icarnations of Vi§nu (abk 
ble clearly to understand i 
ot so clear themselves, al 
ich as Poigai, Putam et 
Stanza 18). Furthermore, he devotes a whole work to the 
idea of the Tamil Upanisad ; it is called the Dramielopariigad- 
tatparya-ratnavali. He claims in Stanza 2 that he is providing 
the essence of Nammszhvar’s works for those who are not able 
to enjoy the original: 

c Having been requested by the learned men who arc not 
able to enjoy this original work (of Namm&zhvar), VeftkafcsS 
by his wisdom constituting the Mountain Mantara chums the 
Milky Ocean of jjajajit’s (i.e.» Namm&zhvar’s) Upanisad, 
ikes the essence of the qualities and ties up the group of gems 
which came out from the hundred tens of waves, ’ 


Nammszhvar’s Tiruvaymozhi is referred to in that passage 
as it has ‘ one hundred tens \ in other words about one 
thousand verses. Just as one strings a group of gems into a 
necklace, so Vedanta De$ika implies that he will string together 
the jewels of ‘ essential meaning ’ found in Nammazhvar’s 
work. In verse 5, he goes on to compare Tiruvaymozhi with 


the Veda : 

‘The first twenty stanzas condense exhaustively the 
S'arirakanta {Vedanta). These twenty stanzas clearly explain 
the meaning of the Rg Veda , which has a beautiful reading. 
This work (Nammazhvar’s Tiruvaymozhi) follows in its thousand 
hymns the Sdma Veda which has one thousand branches 
(, iakhas ) with melody. We can see as well, the Yajur Veda in 
the decades which are full of pregnant meaning. The Atharva 
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Veda shines (with its eight branches) which are found in the 
Tirwaymozhi as rasas \ Here Vedsnta Deiika compares 
aspects of the Tirwaymozhi with the Vedanta, and the four 
Vedas . Sometimes the comparison is only implied ; for instance,, 
just as the Atharva Veda has eight branches, so the Tirwaymozhi 
has eight rasas. 

The topics of ‘ Nammazhvsr’s Veda ’ are outlined in 
stanza 118 of Dravidopanisad tatparyaratnavali : c Nammazhvar 
in his Veda revealed everything to be understood in the iastras 
such as the following topics : the atman (soul) is different from 
the deha (body); the Lord is the Ruler ; the upaya (means) to 
obtain His grace and his Supreme Abode (niddreyas) ; sinning 
against Him is cause for tapa (treble); the glory of His devotees ; 
following them (the devotees) can remove the confusion in the 
heart 

After mentioning these six topic s, which are contained in 
Nammazhvar’s Veda, the quintessence of all the dastras » 
Vedanta DeSika devotes the remaining verses in this work to a 
condensation of the decades and summaries of the hundreds. 

Consequently, from the above references we can conclude 
that the concept of Dravida Veda had been largely accepted at 
least by the 13th century. 

In the 15th century Azhakiyamanavala Jiyar wrote two 
works on the subject entitled Dravidopanisad-sangati (the 
connected sequence of thought in Dravidopanisad) and 
Sribhasya-dravidagamadyadadaka-dvandvaikarithya (the identity 
of the meaning of the S'ribhagya with the first two 
decades of J Dravidagama i.e., the first twenty stanzas of 
Tirwaymozhi). By this time it was well established that the 
Vedas in Tamil and Sanskrit have the same teachings. 



The Enduring Elements 
In Sri Ramanuja’s Thought 

Dr, P. K. Sundaram, M.A„Ph.D, 5 Madras. 


I 

3ri Ramanuja was responsible for a philosophy which was 
rich, live and vibrant, most concrete and compact in its method 
and message. Harmony was its soul and substance. It did not 
do violence to any segment of life and reality ; did not dismiss 
any fact of existence as a recalcitrant aberration or a cancerous 
surd. It had all the virtues of a wholesome integration leaving 
no rough edges or loose ends. 

Ramanuja tested a theory by its ability to comprehend 
consistently and explain the facts without residue. A theory 
should fit the facts, not force them into its fold as into a straight- 
jacket. One does not start with a preconceived notion and look 
for instances that will suit it and explain away the rest, which is 
rather a very unscientific thing to do. A hypothesis should be 
conceived in the light of the nature of the facts and be adequate 
to them and their variety. This was what Newton meant when he 
declared, “ I do not make hypotheses Riminuja had no use 
for hypotheses that were not dictated by hard realities crying for 
coherence and conciliation. Ramanuja did not invent harmonies* 
but discovered them lying there in wait for cognizance. Down 
from Brahma to a blade of grass, things partake of a structural 
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order and the music of the spheres is heard by those who would 
fain listen. With Ramanuja it takes all sorts of things to make 
a world. It is astonishing how he discerns this sweet harmony, 
even in quarters least suspected to have possessed it. 

If we use the imagery of the Gita, Ramanuja’s Ultimate 
is an inverted triadic pyramid with the radical base above as 
the apex and the multitude of creation spreading out below. 
The categories of creation are the conscious souls and the 
unconscious entities. But the distinction is not dichotomous, 
which it would be if the categories are mutually contradictory. 
Though it is true ordinarily that the conscious principle is the 
opposite of the non-conscious, though the spiritual is the very 
antithesis of the material, yet in Ramanuja’s theory, and that is 
hi? genius, the souls and the physical world are the vital 
moments of the Supreme Being and thus coalesce in a common 
substratum. The sweetness of the mango is different from its 
colour, and this can never harmonize except in the mango 
which is the unifying nucleus of both. The analogical model 
of a substance as the uniting ground of the different qualities 
like taste and colour is an irrefutable fact of experience. 
Things do hang together in a self-established harmony and 
appear and exist as an integrated whole with a purpose and a 
design otherwise impossible either to conceive or fulfil. One 
cannot imagine a mango otherwise than what it is. Its design 
and structure follow a logic which is not imposed from without 
but flowers from within. 

One can hardly understand a flower or a fruit if one looks 
at them from outside and trace the steps of their growth and 
development mechanically as though they were gadgets 
constructed like an automobile. A gadget is a device, an 
artefact; it lacks an inner law which is the very soul of a 
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The world of nature is more like a flower and a fruit than like 
a motor car in the assembly line. It is more like a tree growing 
in nature than a house built by a man. In a flower or a fruit or 
a tree, there is an inner logos, as the Stoics said, which makes 
them what they are. The function and the form of the flower 
is determined by this inner vitality and, in that sense, the flower 
is the final fulfilment of that law and the logos. Law and the 
logos are the very negation of capricious chaos and contentless 
emptiness. Consequently, the physical world, in Ramanuja’s 
thought, is no more a disvalue to be discounted or 
discountenanced as the delirium of a diseased imagination, but 
an integral part of the Supreme Reality designed to serve Us 
purposes and goal and to expressing and, to that extent, revealing 
(not concealing), the Reality in a concrete understandable way. 
When we live in the world, we are in God. Hence in 
Ramanuja’s thought, life as it is lived in its ordinary sense of 
that term, is a genuine participation in God’s scheme. It is at 
once seen that here the world is, instead of being denied as a 
misfortune, affirmed as the most authentic expression of a 
divine logos. What one does here has a meaning. Its delights 
are apportioned in tune with the will of God. We are living 
in a world which is, as much as we ourselves are, a co-ordinate 
in God’s system. Yet, if we think of it by itself in abstraction 
(which is by the way an impossible task because there is nothing 
like mere abstraction or bare indeterminacy in Ramanuja's 
system), it is sheer nothing. 

God is not merely the in-dweller (which is but passive and 
so useless witnessing), but an active controller and ruler. In 
this sense God is the moving spirit and a willing participant in 
His creation. He is the soul of souls and the soul in all that 
exists, material and spiritual alike. Hence matter is not 
antinomial to spirit, but is a helpful partner in the total 
enterprise. Man needs the world as much as the world needs 
sr—23 
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him. Creation is now an agreeable dwelling place, a theatre 
for moral exercise. Such is the harmony that Ramanuja 
discovered in the very heart and constitution of things, and its 
value and vitality lie in the utter simplicity of the concept. 
God as the ruler and controller from within of the elements of 
the souls and the world, making them the subordinate realities 
vitally related to Himself, is the simplest counterpart of the laws 
governing the universe discovered by the physical sciences. It 
is the genius of Ramanuja to have discovered this in philosophy 
and to have organically incorporated the world of souls and 
matter into the very structure of Reality. The advantages of 
this insight have been indicated already 

IT 

Ramanuja’s treatment of the world, inter alia, as a real 
and as the very attribute of the Reality is founded on his 
criteriology which again is a testimony to his great sense of 
harmony. 

Change and time are to him processes of history and are 
real. The practical as well as philosophical consequences of 
this position are at once evident. Change of posture and 
position is not abandonment of reality of oneself. On the 
contrary, change presupposes reality. When a thing changes, 
it changes without changing, which appears to be a paradox on 
the first look. A mere change is a logical impossibility. It 
should involve a continuity in spite of the change. Yet that 
which changes cannot be said to be the inessential part of the 
changing entity. In short, a thing that changes does not 
become another. What takes place in change is only a 
continuous growth where the past is gathered into the present. 
The thing does not contradict itself by changing. As such, 
change is not a mark of un-reality, though it is a mark of 
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impermanence. Impermanence does not render a thing an 
illusion. History is a real process wherein the souls work out 
their destiny. Ramanuja thus scores another harmony wherein 
time and eternity are not mutually opposed, but constitute the 
factors of the process and the goal, reconciled in the unity of 
God. There is no violent denial of a fact of the given 
experience of the temporal history. It neatly and smoothly 
dovetails into the total framework of reality. 

One practical consequence of the recognition given to the 
historical process by Ramanuja is that human activities are 
rendered meaningful and important as never before. Art and 
literature, ethics and religion, service and sacrifice, love and 
charity become at once invested with everlasting significance 
and substance. All that glorifies a creation is good. 
Civilization is the unfoldment of God’s own will and purpose. 
Man’s responsibility to others and to himself, his total concern 
and commitment to the progress of mankind and in building up 
a brave new world become pronounced and clear. It is not 
any more a drama full of sorrow and fury, signifying nothing. 
Life is rather a serious undertaking and noble trust wherein 
destinies are decided even by the slightest twists and turns of 
human behaviour. 


Ill 

Ramanuja’s conception of the soul is yet another instance 
of this profound sense of harmony and unique sculpture of his 
logic to suit facts. The soul being an immaterial pinciple of 
consciousness, is nevertheless not mere consciousness, pure and 
simple, but consciousness only as a power of the knower. The 
soul is always a knowing agent and his consciousness is always 
a light directed toward its objects and is never contentless. A 
blank and bare consciousness is unthinkable. This is so even in 
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deep sleep which is a condition of objectless experience, but 
even there the soul does not lapse from its character as a 
knower. There is no specific cognition of objects simply because 
there is no object. 

This logic of an intentional consciousness is applied even to 
God. God is conscious power, not mere consciousness. The 
twin logical positions in Ramanuja that there is nothing like a 
featureless indeterminacy and that consciousness is never devoid 
of specific contents are really the expressions of one and the 
same principle, that there is nothing indeterminate as such at 
any level. 

Yet another insight that Ramanuja had was the principle 
that nothing becomes unreal for the reason that it is an object of 
an awareness. It is not true, declares Ramanuja, that conscious¬ 
ness, for instance, is always the subject and that it is never an 
object. But the plain fact of psychology is that very frequently 
consciousness, either of others or of oneself, is an object of 
observation and study. This is clearly evidenced by the 
phenomenon of self-consciousness and introspection. Reality 
and unreality are not determined by objectivity or subjectivity. 
Subject and object in knowledge enjoy an equal status both in 
ontology and epistemology. It is not rarely that the knower 
becomes the known in diverse contexts and perspectives. The 
consciousness of the released soul, that it has been released, is 
made possible and intelligible on Ramanuja’s account. Again 
here, Ramanuja’s logic includes consciousness at all levels, even 
that of God, in its function, and is equally applicable to all of 
them. Ramanuja refuses to believe that there could be levels or 
tiers of reality, each intelligible only within its own compass and 
each following only its own logic. 

Error, according to Ramanuja, is logically impossible. All 
that is given in knowledge is real (sarvarh vijflanajatath 
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yathartham). We can speak of the inadequacy of a knowledge 
to produce a desired result, but never of its falsity. To talk of 
false knowledge is a contradiction in terms. In the experience 
of a mirage, there is disappointment, not because there is no 
water as one expected to find, but because there was not enough 
of water in it to quench one’s thirst. Only the infinite knowledge 
of God is adequate to all the facts by this criterion. Thus, 
knowledge as a phenomenon does not face the spectre of error 
that opens Up a world of delusions. 

Lastly, Ramanuja’s sense of harmony pervades his account 
of the means to release also. While devotion will win the grace 
of God, it includes the training of the will and the intellect 
{jHana-karma-anugrhitam bhakti-yogam). Ramanuja's list on 
self-discipline includes discrimination and desirelessness, 
contemplation and compassion, truthfulness and integrity, 
cheerfulness and hope. 

A more exhaustive elucidation of the tremendous and 
pervasive sense of harmony and integration in Ramanuja ot all 
elements of existence can be attempted, but for space and time. 
But our selections are enough for the required instantiation. 
Such a powerful synthesis as a philosophical movement is found 
to be the most enduring of all that Ramanuja taught. 
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SAD-VIDYA 

Svetaketu returns from his preceptor, puffed up with pride 
of learning. His father (Uddalaka) tells him : “ You are puffed 
up (with pride). Did you at all ask about that Adeia (one by 
whom everything is ruled) ? Did you ask about that by hearing 
of which everything is heard of, by thinking of which everything 
is thought of, and by knowing which everything is known ? ” 

The son does not understand what is in the father’s mind, 
namely, that all things have the same one cause. He thinks that 
when two things are different from each other, it is not possible 
to know one of them by knowing the other. So he asks, “ Of 
what nature, revered sire, is that Adesa ? ” 

The father explains with the help of an example what is 
seen in the world of everyday life, namely, that the effect is none 
other than the cause. “ In the same way as, by knowing a 
single lump of mud, my dear, all things made of mud would 
become known. they are all real only as mud.” 

Thereafter the son who does not know how Brahman is the 
sole cause of the whole world, says, “ Revered sir, kindly explain 
this to me.” In order to show that Brahman who is omniscient 
and omnipotent alone is the cause of all, he (the father) says : 
“ This (the world) was at first (before creation), my dear, only 
Sat (the truth), only one without a second.” 

The Supreme Brahman Himself who is referred to in the 
word Sat, who is omniscient and omnipotent and whose purpose 
is ever realised, willed to become the world with all its diverse 
and countless beings, sentient and non-sentient (saying): “ I will 
become the many and for that purpose be born as the many.” 
Though He has all the objects that may be desired, (He willed 
so) for (His) sport. 

— Sri Ramanuja on Sadvidya in 

Vedartha Samgraha. 




Ramanuja As A Critic 

Dr. R. Balasubramanian, M.A., Ph.D., D.Utt., Madras, 

Examination of other points of view is as necessary as 
exposition of one’s own point of view . A philosopher cannot 
be content with the bare exposition of his standpoint. He must 
not only be familiar with the views of others but must also be in 
a position to point out the shortcomings and defects, if any, in 
them. Further, it is also necessary for one to take note of the 
evaluation of one’s position in the light of the objections raised 
by them. How does this help, one may ask, the philosophical 
activity ? It is helpful in two ways. First, it makes 
philosophical study critical. One cannot and should not take 
for granted that one’s position is final. Secondly, it contributes 
to the development of philosophical literature. There is the 
need to reply to the objections, reconsider the position in the 
light of the rejoinders, and restate one’s position; and this will 
necessitate the writing of works which are both expository and 
critical. 

Ramanuja is at his best not only when he elucidates the 
Vi$i?tadvaita position, but also when he examines and criticizes 
the views of others. I propose to consider in this paper the 
manner in which Ramanuja in his $rihha?ya criticizes the 

Advaita doctrine of avidyd. 

The concept of avidyd plays an important role in the 
metaphysics, epistemology and ethical discipline of Advaita. 
Let us first start with the metaphysical problems in Advaita. 
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The distinction between Nirguna-Brahman and Saguna-Brahman 
presupposes the concept of avidya. Further, according to 
Advaita, just as the difference between Brahman and the jiva is 
the work of avidya, even so the pluralistic universe is a product of 
avidya. It means that the Advaitin makes use of the concept of 
avidya in the explanation of the metaphysical problems connected 
with Brahman, jiva, and the world. Empirical knowledge as a 
whole, the Advaitin holds, is conditioned by, and therefore 
presupposes, avidya ; and so the entire epistemology including 
sruti which is apauruseya and which is pramana through which 
knowledge of Brahman is to be obtained, is consigned to the 
sphere of avidya by the Advaitin. Ramanuja sums up the 
epistemological position of Advaita as follows : “ The teacher 
who imparts knowledge is just a phenomenal appearance. The 
scripture is also unreal. All this is known from the scripture 
itself which is unreal. ” The ethical discipline which has been 
chalked out in Advaita is such that it is intended to pave the 
way for the origination of the saving knowledge from Sruti 
texts. Avidya is the root cause of bondage, and the Advaitin 
claims that it can be removed by knowledge, and knowledge 
alone. 

The Advaita doctrine of avidya is not acceptable to 
Ramanuja. Considering that avidya plays an important role in 
the philosophy of Advaita, Ramanuja finds it necessary to 
examine this concept carefully and formulate his objections 
against it. This is what engages his attention in the celebrated 
mahasiddhanta of the S'ribhdsya, I, i, 1. He raises seven major 
objections, popularly referred to as saptavidha-anupapatti, 
against the Advaita doctrine of avidya. The statement of his 
objections which are basic is the locus classicus. It deserves to 
be studied and understood carefully both by the Vi^i?tadvaitin 
and the Advaitin. Unless one is familiar with the Advaita 
position, it will be difficult to follow the details of Ramanuja’s 
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arguments. Also, it is not easy in some places to follow his 
arguments. Apart from the difficulty in comprehending the 
long compounds which Ramanuja is fond of using, the analysis 
which he works out through several alternatives for the purpose 
of criticising the opponent’s view cannot be easily understood. 
Consider, for example, the three alternatives which Ramanuja 
introduces almost at the commencement of the third objection 
called svarupanupapatti for the purpose of the analysis of a 
point of view which is itself one of the two alternatives. The 

sentence begins with “ napi aparamarthah, tatha sati hi .” 

One has to read and re-read passages of this type in Ramanuja's 
Sfribhdsya with the help of a commentary. The objections 
raised by modern scholars against the Advaita doctrine of 
avidya pale into insignificance when compared with those raised 
by Ramanuja. For one thing, the objections of the modem 
critics are very often superficial without touching the roots of 
the problem. Secondly, one gets the impression that these 
objections have been raised without understanding the position 
of Advaita. It will, indeed, be beneficial to a modern critic of 
Advaita to acquaint himself with the manner in which the 
objections are raised as well as the substance of the objections 
by Ramanuja against the pivotal doctrine of avidya of the 
Advaita school. Ramanuja’s criticism of the Advaita doctrine 
of avidya is important for another reason also. Some of the 
objections raised by him have already been anticipated by 
Yamuna; still they are important inasmuch as they amplify 
and supplement the earlier objections. Further, it will be easier 
to follow the objections raised by the Vi$i?tadvaitins of the 
post-Ramanuja period like Vedantadesika if one is fully 
acquainted with the saptavidha-anupapatti of Ramanuja. 

According to Advaita, Brahman or the Self is the only 
reality. Since the Advaitin accounts for the appearance of the 
pluralistic universe by means of avidya, it is necessary for him 
sr— 24 
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to explain the locus (a dray a) of avidya, i.e., the place from 
which avidya functions. Ramanuja’s contention is that it is 
impossible for the Advaitin to explain the locus of avidya in the 
context of (i) his basic metaphysical position and (ii) his 
explanation of the nature of Brahman-Atman. This objection 
is known as adraydnupapatti. We can now go into the details 
of Ramanuja’s first objection. 

Avidya which is admitted to be a positive entity and which 
is credited with the power of suppressing the truth and 
projecting the false universe cannot hang in the mid-air and do 
its function. It must have a base, a locus from where it can 
function. So Ramanuja raises the basic question : what is the 
locus of avidya ? The Advaitins answer this question in two 
ways. According to the Bhamati school, the jlva is the locus 
of avidya ; but according to the Vivarana school, it is Brahman- 
Atman that is the locus of avidya. Ramanuja considers and 
rejects both the answers as neither of them is satisfactory. 
Though Ramanuja here follows the lead given by Yamuna, he 
throws new light on the issue under consideration by his 
elucidation. 

The answer to the question given by the Bhamati school does 
not engage the attention of Ramanuja for long. He summarily 
rejects it by devoting just a sentence to it in this context. He 
says that, since the j!va itself exists due to the work of avidya, 
the former cannot be the locus of avidya. In other words, the 
explanation that the jlva is the locus of avidya involves the 
fallacy of mutual dependence ( anyonyairaya), for avidya is 
dependent on the jiva, and the jlva on avidya. The Advaitin 
has to prove either the jiva or avidya independently of the other. 
Since he is not able to explain the jiva without recourse to avidya, 
and avidya without presupposing the jiva, the Advaita 
explanation, according to Ramanuja, is fallacious and has. 
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therefore, to be rejected. It is necessary to bear in mind the 
ontological status of the jlva according to the Advaitin to see 
the force of Ramanuja’s attack. The jlva as such is a fictitious 
entity whose appearance is due to avidya ; and so it makes no 
sense to say that the very jlva is the locus of avidyS. 

According to Ramanuja, the Vivarana explanation that 
Brahman is the locus of avidya fares no better. The main 
objection of Ramanuja here is that Brahman which, according to 
the Advaitin, is of the nature of self-luminous knowledge 
(svayam-praka ia-jndnarupa) and avidya which is its opposite 
are mutually exclusive and that Brahman, therefore, cannot be 
the locus of avidya. Making a distinction between vrtti-jMna 
and svarupa-jnana the Advaitin says that, while the former is 
opposed to avidya, the latter is not. This distinction, Ramanuja 
argues, is untenable. The vrtti-jHana or visaya-jMna is the 
knowledge of Brahman. It is “ knowledge that Brahman is of 
the nature of knowledge ” (jnanasvarUpam brahma iti jHdnam ), 
Since both vrtti-jnana and svarupa-jMna are knowledge, what 
holds good for the one must also hold good for the other. It 
means, Ramanuja contends, that if vrtti-jHana is opposed to 
avidya, then svarupa-jnana must also be opposed to it. 

There is yet another difficulty. When the Advaitin speaks 
about “ knowledge that Brahman is of the nature of 
knowledge ”, it is a case of knowledge of Brahman, i.e.. 
knowledge whose content is Brahman. This is inconsistent 
with the Advaita view that Brahman which is knowledge is not 
an object of another knowledge. So it is wrong on the part of 
the Advaitin to speak of knowledge of Brahman. 

It may be noted, Ramanuja argues, that the case of 
Brahman is entirely different from that of an insentient objeet 
like a shell. Consider the case of a shell which is mistaken for 
silver. The shell by itself cannot remove the error that has 
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taken place here by revealing its nature because it is insentient 
(jada ). There is, therefore, the need of knowledge for 
comprehending the shell in its real nature and thereby removing 
the error that has taken place, But Brahman is of the nature 
of knowledge. Being self-luminous, it can, without the aid of 
another knowledge, remove avidya by revealing its nature. If 
so, where is the need, asks Ramanuja, for “ another 
knowledge ” which is credited with the work of destroying 
avidya ? 

What is the content of this “ another knowledge ” referred 
to earlier as vrtti-jnana or visaya-jfiana? Brahman, we have 
already pointed out, cannot be the content of this knowledge. 
The Advaitin may argue that this other knowledge is knowledge 
of the world, i.e., knowledge that the world is mithya ( prapanca - 
mithyatva-visaya-jnanam). Ramanuja points out that this 
argument is not helpful to the Advaitin. Though this knowledge 
of the world removes our ignorance of it, it cannot remove 
our ignorance of Brahman, for it does not relate to Brahman 
but only to the world. So in spite of this knowledge of the 
world, ignorance of Brahman still persists, and the Advaitin has 
to show how it can be removed. If Brahman by its very nature 
is non-dual and if it can on its o,wn reveal its non-duality, 
there is scope neither for the perception of duality nor for its 
sublation. Ramanuja, therefore, concludes that Brahman which 
is jnana-svarupa cannot be the locus of avidya. 

The second major objection which Ramanuja raises is 
called tirodhana-anupapatti. According to Advaita, avidya has 
two powers, the power of concealment ( avarana or tirodhana 
sakti) and the power of projection ( viksepa-iakti ). Brahman, 
the Advaitin says, is of the nature of homogeneous knowledge 
(prakasaika-svarupani), and avidya by its power conceals or 
hides it, Ramanuja asks : what does this concealment of 
knowledge mean? There are two possible answers to this 
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question. It may mean either the obstruction of the origination 
of knowledge (praka&a-utpatti-pratibandha) or the destruction 
of the knowledge that exists [yidyamSnasya vinaSa). The first 
alternative is not acceptable to the Advaitin. Since knowledge 
which is Brahman is eternal, it has, according to the Advaitin, 
no origination, and so the question of obstructing the 
origination of knowledge does not arise. The Advaitin is, 
therefore, left with the second alternative. He must admit that 
concealment of knowledge is destruction of knowledge 
(prakaSatirodhanam prakasanatfa eva). It amounts to the 
destruction of Brahman whose essential nature is knowledge. 
This is the reductio ad absurdum of the Advaita view that avidya 
has the power of concealment through which the nature of 
Brahman gets hidden. 

The third objection called svariipa-anupapatti brings out the 
difficulty in explaining the ontological status of avidya. What 
is the ontological status of avidya which is said to be a defect 
(i dosa ) existing in Brahman ? Ramanuja places the Advaitin in 
a predicament by compelling him to answer this question in 
terms of one of the two alternatives both of which are 
undesirable. The Advaitin must say that avidya is 
ontologically real ( paramartha j or unreal {aparamartha) ; and 
the alternatives here are both collectively exhaustive and 
mutually exclusive. The Advaitin. Ramanuja points out, does 
not hold avidya. to be real as it will be detrimental to his basic 
thesis of non-dualism. He must, therefore say that it is 
unreal. This way of answering the question leads to several 
difficulties. If it is unreal, what is it that has made it unreal? 
Is it another defect ? If so, one may ask, how did the second 
defect come about ? Again, what is the cause of the defect of 
the defect ? This line of reasoning which involves infinite 
regress, does not give a satisfactory solution to the question 
under consideration. 
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Ramanuja examines the unreality of avidya in an entirely 
different way. If avidya is unreal, in what form, asks 
Ramanuja. Is it in the form of a knowing subject, or an object 
of knowledge, or knowledge itself ( drastrtvena va, driyatvena 
va, dr&itvena va) ? Let us first take the third alternative. 
Knowledge which is homogeneous and infinite does not, 
according to the Advaitin, admit of any distinction such as real 
and unreal. There is yet another difficulty. Brahman is the only 
reality admitted by the Advaitin. If knowledge which is Brahman 
is unreal, then the Advaitin cannot speak of any reality 
whatsoever; and this will amount to accepting the standpoint 
of the Madhyamika. 

Nor can the Advaitin explain the unreality of avidya in terms 
of the remaining two alternatives. According to the Advaitin, 
the knowing subject, the object of knowledge and the knowledge 
as determined by these two are unreal; and if they are unreal, 
they require another defect to account for them; and that 
defect in its turn would require another defect, and so on 
ad infinitum. The Advaitin, therefore, cannot run away from 
this ghost of infinite regress so long as he holds that the defect 
of avidya is unreal. 

If the Advaitin, in order to overcome the above difficulty, 
would hold that Brahman itself which is real is the basic defect, 
then there is, Ramanuja remarks, no need for the Advaitin to 
postulate avidya in addition to Brahman, for he can account for 
the appearance of the world through Brahman itself without 
recourse to avidya. The Advaitin has to face another difficulty 
which is more dangerous. Brahman is eternal; and if Brahman 
itself is the basic defect, then the latter is also eternal. 
Ramanuja says that such a position, if held for the sake of 
argument by the Advaitin, will rule out the possibility of 
attaining liberation. He concludes his argument by saying 
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that, unless the Advaitin accepts a real defect (pSramUrthika- 
dosa) other than Brahman, he cannot account for the 
appearance of the pluralistic universe ; and if the Advaitin is 
prepared to accept it, it will mean the abandonment of his thesis 

of non-dualism. 

When it is shown that the ontological status of avidyS 
must be either real or unreal and that neither alternative is free 
from difficulty, the Advaitin argues that there is a third 
alternative open to him. He says that avidya is anirvacanlvS. 
Ramanuja’s fourth objection called anirvacaniyatva-anupapatti 
is a direct attack on this explanation of the Advaitin which 
totally ignores the law of excluded middle. 

The Advaitin says that avidya is not real (sat) because it is 
sublated. It is not unreal (asat) either, because it is experienced. 
Ontologically it is something different from both real and unreal 
(sadasadvilaksand). The term “ anirvacaniya ” means, according 
to the Advaitin, what is indeterminable as real or as unreal, ft 
is used in the sense of sadasadvilaksana. This explanation of the 
ontological status of avidya is not acceptable to Ramanuja. 
It is well-known that we determine the nature of an object on 
the basis of our cognition. “ As the cognition, so the object M 
is the principle we follow. If I say that a certain object is such- 
and-such, it is on the basis of the cognition I have. If so, 
Ramanuja asks, is there any justification for the admission of an 
entity which is said to be neither real nor unreal ? The answer 
is “no Every cognition (pratiti) that we have presents itself 
in the form of sat or asat. For example, when I have “table- 
cognition the object revealed by my cognition is “ table”. In 
the same way, when there is the cognition in the form of sat, the 
object known is sat ; and when there is the cognition in the form 
of asat, the object known is asat. When all our cognitions are 
restricted to the double form of sat and asat, it is untenable to 
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speak of an object which is different from both sat and asat as 
what is revealed by our cognition. If the'principle of “As the 
cognition, so the object ” is not accepted, then anything can be 
the content of any cognition. When I have “ table-cognition ”, 
“ table ” alone is the content of my cognition, and not chair or 
any other object. If chair or any other object can be the content 
of “ table-cognition ”, we can never be guided by our cognitions 
in our day-to-day life, and our entire business of life will come 
to a stand-still. Since the Advaita explanation of the ontological 
status of avidya in terms sadasadvilaksana goes contrary to the 
evidence of our cognition, it has to be rejected. Ramanuja has 
a dig at the Advaitin. He says that avidya is, indeed, anirva- 
caniya, i.e., inexplicable, because there is no cognition in support 
of it ( pramana-s'unyatvena anirvacaniyataiva syat). 

According to Advaita, avidya should not be viewed 
negatively as jndnaprdgabhava, i.e., antecedent non-existence of 
knowledge. It is something positive (bhavarupa). A negative 
entity cannot be the cause of anything. Avidya not only 
conceals the real nature of Brahman, but projects the false 
universe as well. It is the material cause ( upadana-karana ) of 
the pluralistic universe which we experience. Inasmuch as it 
does the work of concealment ( avarana ) and projection ( viksepa), 
it must be positive. 

The Advaitin tries to establish the positive nature of avidya 
by means of perception and inference. Ail of us, the Advaitin 
says, have direct perceptual experience of avidya. For example, 
we say : “ I am ignorant ” ; “I don’t know myself”. Just as 
when I say, “ I am happy,” I have the direct experience of 
happiness, even so when I say, “ I am ignorant,” (aham ajftah ) 
I have the direct experience of avidya. It is wrong to treat this 
as jnanabhava. It is the general principle that knowledge of 
abhava requires the prior knowledge of pratiyogin and dharmin. 
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In the case of jMnabhava, jUana or knowledge is the 
pratiyogin ; and the Self is the dharmin. If there is apprehension 
of jrtana as the pratiyogin and the Self as dharmin, there cannot 
be jftanabhava. If there is no such apprehension, one cannot 
speak about jMnabhava at ail. Such a difficulty, the Advaitin 
argues, will not arise if avidyd is treated as something positive. 

By means of inference also it can be shown that avidyS is 
positive. The Advaitin gives the following inference : 

Pramana-jrtam is preceded by something else, which is 
different from its pragabhava, which hides the 
object of knowledge, which is terminated by 
knowledge, and which exists in the same place as 

knowledge. 

Because knowledge possesses the property of illumining 
things not illumined before. 

Just as the light of a lamp which comes out first when 
lit in the dark illumines things. 

It may be noted, the Advaitin says, that darkness (tamas) is 
not just absence of light; but it is something positive. In the 
same way, avidya is also something positive. 

• Ramanuja’s fifth objection called pramapa-anupapatti is 
intended to show that neither perception nor inference lends 
support to the Advaita view that avidya is bhavarupa. 

Ramanuja first of all shows that the difficulty pointed out 
by the Advaitin with regard to interpreting avidya as jitana- 
prdgabhdva is present even if avidya is explained as bhavarupa. 
Ramanuja asks '. is Brahman- Atman which is the locus as well 
as the content of avidya (viewed as a positive entity) known or 
not Known? If it is known, there is no room for avidya, for 
the knowledge of Brahman-Atman puts an end to avidya. If 
it is not known, how can there be apprehension of avidya, for 

SR—25 
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the apprehension of avidya requires the knowledge of the locus 
and the object of avidya. Just as avidya in the negative sense 
of “ absence of knowledge ” is not self-explanatory, even so 
avidya in the positive sense is not self-explanatory. This point 
will be clear if we consider the different ways in which we can 
understand the meaning of ajndna. The term “ajndna”, 
Ramanuja says, can be understood in three ways. It may mean 
“absence of knowledge” ( jHdnabhdva), or “what is other 
than knowledge” (tadanyah) or “what is opposed to know¬ 
ledge” (tadvirodhi). In whatever way we construe the 
meaning, the term “ ajndna ” presupposes “ knowledge ”. It 
means that just as “ ajndna ” in the sense of jnandbhdva 
presupposes something else, even so “ ajndna “ viewed as a 
positive entity presupposes something else. The point which 
Ramanuja wants to drive home is that the Advaitin should not 
make much fuss about the difficulty in the negative interpretation 
of avidya. So Ramanuja concludes that statements such as “ I 
am ignorant ”, “ I don’t know myself ”, point to the absence 
of knowledge experienced by us. 

Let us now consider the inference given by the Advaitin to 
prove that avidya is positive. Ramanuja says that the inference 
formulated by the Advaitin commits the fallacy of viruddha or 
contradictory middle. The hetu given in the argument is a 
contradictory one because it proves what is not desired to be 
proved, but something else. The Advaitin holds that there is 
only one ajndna which conceals Brahman-Atman and which has, 
therefore, Brahman-Atman as its content; and this ajndna 
which he intends to prove may be called brahma-vi§ayaka-ajndna. 
But what he proves through the hetu is not this ajndna, but a 
different ajndna. Let us say : we are ignorant of ajndna as 
something positive ; and this ignorance whose content is ajndna 
is now proved in this inference. So what is proved is ajndna- 
vi§ayaka-ajhana which is different from brahma-vi§ayaka-ajhdna. 
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So Ramanuja says that the hetu is contradictory because, without 
proving what is desired to be proved, it proves some other 
ajMna. The hetu is also anaikantika because it is not uniformly 
related to the sddhya. These fallacies apart, there is another 
difficulty. What will happen when ajMna is proved through 
inference? The moment there is pramdna-jMna obtained 
through inference, there will not be ajMna, for prmn5pa‘j^ 3na 
will destroy ajMna ; if so, Ramanuja asks, how can the Self be 
the witness of ajMna? Further, the example cited by the 
Advaitin in the inferential argument is defective. Ramanuja 
says that the example, i.e., the light of a lamp, has no proving 
power {sddhana-vikala). It is well-known that knowledge alone 
has the power of illumination, i.e., it alone can reveal things. 
The light of a lamp does not by itself have the power of revealing 
things. It is no doubt useful, like a sense organ, for knowing 
things. Nevertheless, its role, like that of a sense organ, is an 
auxiliary one. Since knowledge alone reveals things not known 
before, the example of the light of a lamp adduced by the 
Advaitin is unsound. Therefore the Advaitin has not proved by 
means of inference that avidyd is a positive entity. 

In the sixth objection called nivartaka-anupapatti, Ramanuja 
shows that the Advaita explanation of the removability of 
avidyd is untenable. According to Advaita. avidyd, though 
beginningless ( anadi ), has an end. What is it that removes 
avidyd ? Advaita holds the view that Brahman which is the 
only reality is nimse§a, i,e., it is free from all distinctions. Not 
knowing Brahman which is one and non-dual, one perceives 
plurality, which is ignorance. It is well-known that knowledge 
is the antidote to ignorance. What is required for the removal 
of avidyd is the knowledge of Brahman as nirvise$a. The 
Advaitin claims that Sruti teaches the cessation of avidyd as 
taking place only from the knowledge of Brahman devoid of all 
difference. 
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The argument of the Advaitin proceeds on the assumption 
that Brahman is nirvUesa . The truth is that Brahman is not 
nirvMe§a, for there is no pramdna in support of the Advaita 
claim. Ramanuja points out that perception, inference, and 
verbal testimony prove only a differentiated entity, and not one 
which is devoid of all difference. Even in nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa 
the object, Ramanuja maintains, is perceived as such-and-such, 
i.e., as a differentiated entity. He shows that there is no 
justification for the distinction that the object of nirvikalpaka- 
pratyaksa is an undifferentiated one whereas that of savikalpaka- 
pratyaksa is a differentiated one. In both, we perceive only a 
differentiated object. However, this does not mean that there is 
no distinction between the two kinds of perception according to 
Ramanuja. While the knowledge of the class feature is not 
possible at the stage of nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa , it is possible, 
says Ramanuja, in the other variety. If the object of perception 
is a differentiated one, the object known through inference is 
bound to be a differentiated one. Let us consider the case of 
iabda. A sentence consists of a group of words; and a word is 
a combination of a radical element ( prakrti ) and a suffix 
(pratyaya). Since the meaning of prakrti and pratyaya are 
different, a word, says Ramanuja, conveys, only a differentiated 
sense ( viSistartha ). If so, a sentence which is an aggregate of 
words must convey a fortiori a differentiated sense. And this is 
true of both scriptural and secular sentences. 

The above argument that neither perception nor inference 
nor verbal testimony proves the existence of an object free from 
distinctions is a general one. Ramanuja cites several scriptural 
texts to show that they purport to teach that Brahman is 
savitiesa. Consider the Sveta tvatara text, III. 8, which says: 
“ I know the Supreme Person of sun-like colour beyond 
darkness. Only by knowing Him does one pass over death. 
There is no other path for going there. ” According to 
Ramanuja, scriptural texts like this clearly show that Brahman 
is savisesa. Negative texts which say that Brahman is nirguna 
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convey the sense that Brahman is free from the qualities of 
prakrti and not that it is devoid of all qualities. Again, the 
major text, “ tat tv am asi , ” does not convey the sense of the 
oneness of a non-differentiated entity. The grammatical 
co-ordination (samanadhikaranya) between the two words 
“ tat ” and “ tvam ” is intended to convey the sense of one 
entity qualified by two aspects {prakdradvayaviU§ta-ekavastu), 
This text, says Ramanuja, denotes Brahman which is not onty 
the cause of the world but which has also the individual souls 
as its body (j ivaiariraka-jagatka rana-brahman ) , So all the 
scriptural texts teach that Brahman is savUe§a. Since Brahman 
as taught by scripture is savisesa, it is wrong to say that avidya 
can be removed by getting the knowledge of Brahman as 
nirvisesa. 

Is the Advaita explanation of the attainment of mukti 
tenable? Ramanuja’s answer is “no”. The last major 
objection called nivrttyanupapatti brings out the difficulties in 
the Advaita explanation of the attainment of mukti. 

The Advaitin develops his theory on the false assumption 
that bondage is unreal, something false ( mithyS). He says that 
avidya is the cause of bondage. Since avidya is mithya, 
bondage cannot be but mithya. So the Advaitin says that all 
that is required for the removal of bondage is knowledge of 
Brahman-Atman. When this saving knowledge arises, avidya 
Is destroyed ; and with the destruction of avidya bondage also 
gets removed. The entire argument of the Advaitin, Ramanuja 
argues, is fallacious. Bondage which consists in the experience 
of pleasure and pain through the connection of the self with 
bodies of various kinds cannot be dismissed as unreal. On the 
contrary, it is real ( panama rthei). It cannot, therefore, be 
removed by knowledge as maintained by the Advaitin. The 
real position is that the destruction of bondage will be possible 
only through the grace of the Lord to be obtained through 
bhakti or up a sand. 
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Secondly, the solution which the Advaitin suggests is like 
a remedy which instead of curing the disease aggravates it. The 
Advaitin says that the knowledge of the oneness of reality will 
remove bondage. This is nothing but a pious wish. Ramanuja 
points out that the alleged knowledge of the oneness of reality 
(aikya-jnana) is itself false, because it is not true to the nature 
of reality. When the supreme reality is savidesa, to think of it 
as nirvisesa is false- When there cannot be any identity 
between jiva and Brahman, to think of such identity is false. 
Such a knowledge which is false, Ramanuja declares, will only 
strengthen the knot of bondage without unloosening it. 

There is yet another difficulty. What is the ontological 
status of the “ bondage-terminating ” knowledge (nivartaka- 
jnana)? Since everything other than Brahman is mithya, the 
Advaitin maintains that this saving knowledge also is mithya . 
Here arises the difficulty. If it is mithya, it must also be 
removed. And so we have to search for another knowledge for 
the purpose of removing this * c bondage-terminating” 
knowledge. Once again, we will raise the same question about 
the ontological status of this another knowledge. The Advaitin 
must say that it is also mithya. Consequently, we have to find 
out another knowledge for the purpose of removing it. It will 
be seen that this way of solving the difficulty involves the fallacy 
of infinite regress ( anavastha ). We have, therefore, to tackle 
the problem of the removal of bondage in an entirely different 
way, and not in the way suggested by the Advaitin. 

It is no argument to say that this “ bondage-terminating ” 
knowledge, after destroying all kinds of duality, disappears 
of its own accord being momentary. This argument, 
Ramanuja says, is not convincing. Since its nature, its 
origination and its disappearance are fictitious ( kalpanika ), 
caused by avidya, it is only proper to find out some 
other agency capable of destroying avidya. The Advaitin 
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cannot solve the difficulty about the removal of “ terminating 
knowledge ” by invoking the nature of Brahman. Brahman 
which is of the nature of self-luminous knowledge is ever- 
existent. If so, Ramanuja asks, how can a knowledge which is 
false originate at all when Brahman-knowledge which is real is 
ever-present ? 

The Advaita explanation is open to criticism from another 
point of view. Ramanuja asks the question : who has this 
“ bondage-terminating ” knowledge which negates everything 
other than Brahman ? Does any one other than Brahman, e.g., 
the jiva, posses this knowledge ? Or does Brahman itself possess 
this knowledge ? Ramanuja observes that the first alternative 
is not possible. The Advaitin claims that everything other than 
Brahman is false. So the one who has this knowledge, being 
different from Brahman, is fictitious or false, and hence to be 
negated. What is to be negated by the terminating 
knowledge” cannot at the same time be the subject of that 
knowledge (nivartakajMna-karmatvSt tatkartftva-anupapattefy)- 
Further, the one who has this knowledge will not wish for one’s 
own destruction by means of the knowledge of which he is the 
subject. The second alternative fares no better. If it be said 
that Brahman itself is the knower, /.<?., one who has this 
bondage-terminating ” knowledge, Ramanuja suggests two 
possibilities for consideration in this connection. Is it the 
very nature (svarupa) of Brahman to be the knower ? Or is it 
something fictitious wrongly superimposed on Brahman 
(adhyasta) ? The second possibility is not helpful to the 
Advaitin. While the “ terminating knowledge ” negates every¬ 
thing, it cannot negate the knower or the subject of this 
knowledge. It means that the knower of this knowledge which 
is a case of adhyasa and avidya which is the cause of adhySsa 
remain untouched by the “ terminating knowledge If it be 
said that they can be removed by another terminating knowledge 
(nivartaka-jn a nan tar am), it will lead to infinite regress. Nor 
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can the Advaitin accept the second possibility. The Advaitin 
holds the view that Brahman by its very nature is knowledge 
and not the knower. So Ramanuja’s criticism is that the 
question,, ‘Who has the bondage-terminating ” knowledge?,’ 
cannot be satisfactorily answered by the Advaitin. 

The dilferent objections which Ramanuja has raised against 
the Advaita doctrine of avidya must be considered in the 
context of the basic thesis of Advaita. The Advaitin says that 
Brahman-Atman is knowledge by its very nature and that it is 
one and non-dual. If so, wherefrom does avidya operate? 
How can it conceal the nature of Brahman which is ever-existent 
and ever-shining? How can its nature be explained? How can 
it be credited with a peculiar ontological status different from 
the real and the unreal ? How can it be said to be something 
positive? How can it be removed ? What is it that,removes it ? 
According to Ramanuja, the Advaitin has no satisfactory 
answer to all these questions with reference to avidya. The 
issue here is not whether they can be answered or not. What 
is important for a student of philosophy is the question itself — 
the manner in which the question is raised and the substance of 
the question. The role of a critic is as important as the role of 
an expounder of a system. Ramanuja plays both the roles with 
great distinction drawing his inspiration from ubhaya-vedanta. 
A critic who indulges in criticism just for the sake of 
criticism is not helpful to anyone. But a critic who helps 
others to develop an insight into the problem is, indeed, 
constructive. Ramanuja is a constructive critic. He takes us 
to the root of the problem which is reviewed and examined, and 
helps us to look at it in the larger context of the system as a 
whole. A student of Advaita will gain an insight into his 
own system by a careful study of Ramanuja’s objections against 
Advaita as a whole. 
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APPENDIX 


All India Seminar on Sri Ramanuja 
at Sriperusnbwdur 

A REPORT 

The first All-India Seminar on Sri Ramanuja and his Social 
Philosophy met at griperumbudftr (40 km. from Madras), the 
birth-place of Sri Ramanuja, on the 21st and 22nd July 1979 
under the auspices of Sri Ramanuja Vedanta Centre (Regd.) 
Madras and the Sriperumbfidur Sanskrit College. 

His Excellency Sri Prabhudas PatwSri, the Governor of 
Tamil Nadu, iaugurated the Seminar at the AvatSra Mayfapa 
opposite the temple. He was received with purpakumhha and 
temple honours, at the Anjaneya shrine near the temple, by^ 
H. H. Sri Yatiraja Jlyar Swami who is the religious trustee of 
the temple, Sri Tirukkallam Narasimha RSghavachSrya Swsmy 
who is the President of Sri Ramanuja Vedsnta Centre, 
gri Nammalwar Chetty of the Sanskrit College Committee and 
others. 

gri Y. G. Doraisamy, Vice-president of the Seminar 
Committee, welcomed the Governor. He referred to the 
founding of the Centre by H. H. Sri Yadugiri Yatirsja Jiyar 
Swami of Melkote in order to propagate gri Ramanuja’s 
teachings to the modern world and pointed out the appropriate¬ 
ness of the Seminar, the first of its kind, taking place at 
griperumbudur. 

H, E. the Governor drew attention to gri Ramanuja's 
concern for the welfare of all, as evidenced by the reason fov 
his taking to sannyasa, and by his broadcasting a teaching given 
to him by his gum under the seal of secrecy, and risking Ml for 
the redemption of the world. The striking similarity between 
the ideals of Sri Ramanuja and Sri Narsi Mehta of Gujarat (the 
author of the famous bhajan song “ Vai?uava Janato ) was also 
mentioned. 

sr—26 
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J>ri Prativadi-bhayankara A^nangaracharya Swami of 
Kancipuram spoke in Sanskrit and Tamil on the darira-dariri- 
bhava, the leading concept of Sri Ramanuja. 

At the evening session of the seminar on the 21st 
Prof. M. R. Sampatkumaran, Editor, S~ri Ramanuja Vani, read 
a paper “ Sri Ramanuja as a Social Emancipator.” He drew 
attention to the revolution brought about by Sri Ramanuja by 
championing the liberal tradition in orthodoxy which 
allowed to all equal access to God, insisted on elimination of 
differences among the brotherhood of the devout and stressed 
social service as the fulfilment of devotion to God. 

The paper “ Sn Ramanuja in Tamil Literature ” by 
Dr. Damodaran of Sri Venkate^wara University, Tirupati 
described his portraiture in Amudanar’s Nurrantadi, Varavara 
Muni’s Artiprabandha, the recent poem of Sri T. S. Rajagopala 
Iyengar and other works. 

On 22nd Dr. E. J. Lott of United Theological College* 
Bangalore presented a paper on many aspects of the darira- 
dariri-bhava which sought to express the core of Sri Ramanuja’s 
vision of God. Dr. K. K. A. Venkatachari, Director, 
Ananthacharya Indological Research Institute, Bombay, sought 
to trace the history of the concept of ubhaya-vedanta which 
placed the Vedas and the Divya-prabandha on an equal footing. 
Dr. K. V. Raman of the University of Madras drew attention 
to many interesting epigraphs referring to Sri Ramanuja at 
Tondanur, Tirupati, Srlrangam, Kanci and other places. Some 
of them were contemporaneous with Ramanuja. The enduring 
elements in Sri Ramanuja’s philosophy were highlighted by 
Dr, P. K. Sundaram of the University of Madras who described 
Sri Ramanuja as the champion of an integrated Indian culture 
with all its aspects harmoniously coordinated. 

In the afternoon, the duties of daily life as enjoined by 
Sri Ramanuja in his Nitya were discussed by Dr. R. N. Sampath 
of Presidency College, Madras. All activities are to be inspired 
by intense devotion to God. Prof. K. A. Manavalan of 
Vai$ijava College, Madras spoke about the deep influence 
exercised on Sri Ramanuja by the Divya-prabandha, as could 
be made out from a close examination of his Sanskrit works. 

There was lively discussion on all the papers. 
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Prof. C. Jagannsthachariar presided and conducted the 

discussions. 

A discourse on Gita-bh3§ya by U. Ve. Vidwan Srt 
Tirukkallam Narasimharaghavlcharya, President of Sr! 
Ramanuja Vedanta Centre, was delivered at the A vatHni- 
maytapa in the evening. H. H. the Jlyar Sw&mi also spoke. 

Hon’bleThiru R. Soundararajan, Minister of Health, Tamil 
Nadu, arrived in the evening. Welcoming him, Sri Narasimha- 
raghavacharya said that it would be readily agreed by all 
impartial people that the philosophy of VHi$fadvaita as taught 
by Shi Ramanuja was great in the respect that it opened the 
pathway to God to every individual without distinctions of 
caste, creed or sex and made it clear that the approach to 
God might be through bhakti, prapaiti and iaranSgaii, 
$>ri Ramanuja Vedanta Centre had been founded three years 
earlier with the objective of popularising these liberal teachings 
in the present-day context. The Centre was publishing a 
quarterly journal in English under the name ‘ Sri Ramanuja 
Van!’. Extending a welcome to the Hon. Minister, the 
President said that the Minister had been brought up in a true 
gri-vai?ijava tradition and this was reflected in his words and 
deeds. 

The Hon. Minister in his valedictory address said that he 
felt very small amidst the galaxy of erudite scholars assembled 
and that he would like more to be a listener than a speaker. 
However, he had come as the representative of the Government 
of Tamil Nadu to convey to the organisers of the Seminar the 
good wishes of the Chief Minister and the Minister for Hindu 
Religious Endowments. 

Then he spoke on Ramanuja’s life and teachings and 
described him as great in whatever aspect he was viewed—as a 
leader, as a reformer, as a revolutionary, as a theologian, ^ as 
a philosopher or as an acarya. He gave up the life of a 
householder and became a sannvSsin, because he found his wife 
unable to keep pace with his own ideas on external orthodoxy 
and spiritual development. He respected every individual for 
the soul enshrined in him which he considered as a mode of 
Brahman . 

Continuing, the Minister said that the most significant act 
in the life of gri Ramanuja was his breaking the age-long 
barrier of secrecy in imparting spiritual instruction which was 
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limited to a select few in every generation, and making it 
available to all, without difference in caste, creed or sex, who 
evinced earnest desire and eagerness. When reprimanded by 
his acarya for breaking the tradition, Ramanuja sought his 
pardon saying that one Ramanuja going to hell did not matter, 
if the entire humanity could be saved by the mantra . Such was 
his compassion. 

The Minister further said that while the present-day 
generations were taking credit for having thrown open Hindu 
temples to the untouchables, we should realise that a thousand 
years ago when social observance was rigorous, Ramanuja 
permitted access to the temple of Narayana at Melkote to the 
untouchables to whom he gave the name ‘ Tirukkulattar ’— 
the people of noble birth. Ramanuja was indeed a great 
revolutionary. 

The Minister commended the ‘ six sentences * which 
Ramanuja obtained from Sri Varadaraja of Kanci through 
Tirukkacchi Nambi. They were not meant for him alone, but 
for each and every one of us, common people. He then 
narrated several incidents from the life of Ramanuja to 
highlight his greatness as a man, a philosopher and an acarya , 

A resolution was adopted requesting the Government of 
Tamil Nadu to name the Poonamallee High Road as £ Sri 
Ramanuja Neduncalai’. 

With a vote of thanks proposed by Prof. K. A. Manavalan* 
the Seminar came to a close. 



Welcome Address 

(By Sri Y, G. Doraisamj, Vice-President, Seminar Committee.) 


Your Holiness, Your Exellency, Respected Swamis, ladies 

and gentlemen, 


I deem it a privilege to welcome this distinguished gathering 
to the All India Seminar on Sri Ramanuja, the first of its kind. 
It is appropriate that it should be held at Snperuthb&dar where 
the illustrious Acirya was born nearly a thousand years ago. 
The Seminar bears testimony to the fact that his teachings are 
still a living force. Just as they spread from here ten centuries 
ago to foster the welfare of the world, our humble efforts may 
hopefully start another wave of wholesome influence, as 
Sr! Ramanuja’s passion for synthesis, his flair for harmonising 
discords, is badly needed today. 

The Seminar is being conducted under the joint auspices of 
Sr! Ramanuja Vedanta Centre, Madras and the old and 
respected Sanskrit College, grlperuihbadflr. The Centre was 
started in 1976 at the instance of His late Holiness, Sr! Yadugm 
Yatiraja Niriyajja Ramanuja Jiyar Sw&mi of Tirunarayaija- 
puram (Melkote) to encourage studies in Sri Ramanuja’s 
teachings and to present them in such a way as to appeal to 
the modem world. It is a registered society, and it has been 
running a quarterly magazine called “ Sri Ramanuja Vatji , 
A souvenir was brought out in May 1977 on the occasion of 
the 960th birth anniversary, and since then eight further issues 
have been published. I shall be requesting His Excellency the 
Gevernor of Tamil Nadu to release the latest issue of the 
quarterly. In this connection, may t remind His Excellency 
that he was kind enough to release the Souvenir in 1)7; . His 
i’ood wishes and prayers must have helped the Vani to survive 
the illness of infancy and to be a sturdy child of two today. 


The organisers of the Seminar have wide-ranging ambitions, 
But the time available to participants and financial constraints 
have obliged them to limit its duration for two days. The 
papers to be read and discussed at the Seminar cover a broad 
spectrum and touch on almost all important aspects of 
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£>rl Ramanuja’s life and work. As we all know, he was not a 
closet philosopher but one who lived out what he taught, who 
laboured among the people to help them in their spiritual: 
endeavour and who established institutions to carry on his 
work. Eminent scholars have been kind enough to accept our 
invitation and I take this opportunity to thank them for their 
kind cooperation. 

We propose to publish the proceedings of the Seminar in 
due course. And they will show a cross-section of the 
contemporary thinking on the problems taken up. It is hoped 
that this will be the first of many Seminars and that it will 
inaugurate study, research and publication on a large scale. 
We have plans in mind, given due encouragement, to start 
a Reasearch Institute on Sri Ramanuja which will carry on this 
work regularly. May Sriperumbudur again radiate after a 
thousand years Sri Ramanuja's creative teachings. 

On this historic and memorable occasion, we wish to repeat 
to Your Excellency an appeal which we made in 1977 during the 
960th anniversary of the birth of Sri Ramanuja. We request 
that Your Excellency may be pleased to suggest to the 
Government of Tamil Nadu, that Poonamallee High Road, 
commencing from Fort St. George be renamed as 
“ Sri Ramanuja Neduncalai". We shall be ever grateful to 
Your Excellency and to the Government of Tamil Nadu for this 
change. 

Once again, I offer our cordial welcome to all of you. 
And I request His Excellency to inaugurate the Seminar and 
then release the latest issue of sVi Ramanuja Vani by handing 
over a copy to Sri Subramaniyam, I.A.S., Commissioner, 
Hindu Religious & Charitable Endowments, Tamil Nadu. 

primate Ramanujaya Namah 1 



Speech of Shri Prabhudas B. Patwari, 
Governor of Tamil Nadi 


Sisters and Brothers, 


I feel greatly honoured to be invited to associate myself 
with the inauguration of this All India Seminar on 
“3rl Ramanuja and his Social Philosophy”. It is a rare 
blessing for us that we are honouring Sri Ramanuja here, at his 
very birth-place which, for Vai§i?avites, is one of the purtya* 
bhumis in Bharat. It is in the fitness of things that several 
scholars are participating in this Seminar. The subject you 
have chosen for discussion, has great relevance to the present 
times. 

To the South goes the credit of having given to the world 
eminent Ac ary as and saints, whose contributions to our religion 
are immeasurable. ‘The advent of Ramanuja was marked by 
considerable religious ferment. At that time, each religious 
sect among the people felt the need for formulating a creed of 
its own and placing itself in a regularly organised religious 
body, so as to be able to hold its own in the midst of the 
disintegrating influences that gained dominance in society. 

We have had an unbroken succession of ardent Saivite 
devotees and Vai^avite devotees, who are. rightly worshipped 
as great saints by their respective followers. In addition, we 
have another group called AcSryas, universal preceptors. 
Ramanuja belongs to this distinguished line of AcSryas, tracing 
his descent to his great-grandfather. Even while receiving 
instruction from his Guru, Ramanuja displayed his extraordinary 
understanding of the scriptures, and could excel his teacher in 
certain interpretations. There were attempts on his life, and 
ultimately he succeeded in the mission entrusted to him by 
God. His fame spread far and wide, and his commentaries 
on our important scriptures have influenced the people a great 
deal. 
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As we all know, Vai$navism is a very old from of our 
religion. Ramanuja declared bhakti to be the most suitable 
means to achieve purity, sinlessness and selflessness. Bhakti is 
the truest and the most unfailing means for the attainment of 
moksa. Prema-bhakti, we are assured by the Bhagavata, is the 
easiest path for all of us. The simplest of the roads open to 
man to reach God is that of absolute unqualified self-surrender 
known as prapatti. This is accomplished not by mere learning 
or by mortification of the flesh, but by a radical alteration in 
one’s attitude to life. The S’astra speaks of the art of 
worshipping God with eight kinds of flowers. Each flower 
symbolises a virtue of the soul. Non-injury, self-restraint, 
compassion, forgiveness, peace, austerity, knowledge and 
truthfulness — these are the flowers. The key word in 
Ramanuja’s Vai$nava philosophy is service of God through the 
service of his devotees. Ramanuja proclaimed and popularised 
such concepts among the people, and he was a pillar of strength 
to the bhakti movement. 

Ramanuja’s social philosophy can be delineated clearly 
from his life and teachings. Ramanuja was taught by his Guru 
the secret meaning of the mantra, on the clear understanding 
that it should be kept secret and not given out to anyone except 
a worthy disciple. He flagrantly transgressed the instructions 
of his teacher by going up to the top of the temple tower, 
inviting all the people and publicly teaching the mantra to them, 
irrespective of caste or creed. Eternal hell, said his teacher, 
was the punishment for such transgression. But Ramanuja’s 
answer was that he would gladly suffer hell himself, if he could 
be instrumental in helping millions of people to attain salvation. 
This incident is the hallmark of his social philosophy, and 
reveals his concern for the spiritual uplift of the masses. As a 
great scholar said of him, his life was one of courageous 
conviction, enduring sincerity and comprehensive humanity. 

I would say that Ramanuja was a pioneer in spearheading 
the temple-entry movement for Harijans. It was Ramanuja 
who admitted Harijans into the famous Vi$$u temple at 
Melkote in Karnataka. The humanity and courage involved in 
this noble act are both highly remarkable and worthy of the 
enfranchising religious movement which attained its 
consummation through his work. After him, others carried the 
stream of Vaisnava thought in various ways into various parts of 
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this holy land of ours, and new forms of Varava faith came 
into existence under new conditions, 

A high soul that completely turns to God and the service of 
humanity will not find anything interesting in this mundane 
world. His family life may be disrupted. If his wife is not 
sympathetic and understanding, she becomes an obstacle and 
he is compelled to take to sannySs. In fact, this is what 
exactly happened in RamSnuia’s life. A biographer narrates 
this episode: 

“ On a certain morning, some poor people came to 
Ramanuja and asked for food as they were hungry. RSmSnuja 
inquired of his wife if she had any food left. ‘ No, not so much 
as a grain of it ’, she said. Ramanuja suspected her sincerity, 
entered the kitchen and examined the vessels and lo ! he found 
food hidden away. He called his wife, and angrily spoke to her 
thus : ‘ Art thou capable of this, that when hungry men are 
waiting at the door, thou shouldst lie ? Is there any worse 
manners than this vice, refusing food to those who come in 
dire need of it and a lie is added to the meanness? O! what 
a sin. ’ 

“On another day, Ramanuja, was out for his morning 
ablutions. His wife and the Guru's wife met at a well for 
drawing water. An altercation ensued between them as to the 
purity of the pots they held. As soon as bis wife returned 
home, the Guru thought it wise to pack up immediately and left 
Ksficl for griraftgam. Ramanuja returned home, and as usual 
went to visit his Guru, but he found him not. He asked the 
people of the place, to account for his sudden disappearance. 
They said : ‘ Sire, your lady and your Guru's lady had a quarrel 
near the well over a pot. The Gum. thinking that if he stayed 
longer under your roof, it might again give rise to unpleasant¬ 
ness, considered it prudent to leave the place forthwith. 
Ramanuja was white with rage on hearing this. He turned to 
his wife and said: ‘Thrice art thou sinner. My Guru 
KaficipQrna came and took his food under my roof and thou 
didst treat the very leaf from which he ate as unholy and 
polluting. This was thy first guilt. Hungry men came asking 
for food, thou didst deny it and thou didst lie. This was thy 
second guilt. And now thou didst have the audacity to pick a 
most unseemly quarrel with my venerable teacher’s wife. This 
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is thy third and crowning crime. No more art thou fit to 
remain with me. Thou art a worldly woman, blind to spiritual 
interests. Take all this wealth, for that is thy meet. That is 
the stuff that well suits you. Well do the S'astras say ; “ When 
house-keeping suits not, enter the monastery. For that is the 
true house where strangers and guests find a ready welcome 
But thou hast defiled my roof by thy unworthy conduct. It is 
proper therefore that thou shouldst return to where thou comest 
from ’. So saying he sent her back to the home of her parents. 
Ramanuja resolved to become a sannyasin. ” 

When we are talking about Ramanuja’s philosophy, let us 
not forget the definition of a true Vai§nava given by Narsi Mehta 
in his famons song, “ Vai§nava Janato ”, which is quite in 
accordance with Ramanuja’s teachings : 

“He is a Vai$nava who feels for the suffering of 
another. 

His heart is fixed on the Lord, whom he is restless to 
meet; really his body is indeed a pilgrim’s garb. 

Says Narsi, verily he and his family shall cross the cycle 
of rebirth. ” 

The best tribute that we can pay to Ramanuja is to 
endeavour to become a true Vai^nava and promote universal 
brotherhood, forgetting all differences arising out of caste, 
community, class, creed and status. Ramanuja’s social 
philosophy, let us remember, is to create a classless and casteless 
society. 

I have now great pleasure in inaugurating this Seminar. 





About Our Contributors 


1. Prof. S. S. Raghavachar born at Melkote in Karnataka 
in 1913. Studied philosophy at the University of Mysore. 
Retired as Senior Professor and Head of the Post¬ 
graduate Department of Philosophy at Mysore in 1973, His 
works include “ Introduction to the Vedartha-satbgraha of 
Ramanuja ”, Ramdnuja on the ‘ Gita', Ramanuja on the 
Upanisads, and English translations of Visa utattva-vinirpaya of 
Madhva, Naiskarmya-siddhi of Sure^vara and VedSrtha 
samgraha of Ramanuja. 

2. Dr. £ J. Lott was born in 1934 in the United Kingdom 
in a farming family; studied at London and Lancaster 
Universities and obtained the M.Litt. and Ph.D. degrees, 
Taught Indian Religions at Andhra Christian Theological 
College, Guntur. Is at present Professor of Hinduism at United 
Theological College, Bangalore. His works include God and 
the Universe in the Theology o f RSmUnuja , VedSntic Approaches 
to God and two books in Telugu. 

3.. Prof. M. R. Sampatkumaran born at Madras in the year 
1910 as the son of the distinguished scholar and professor, 
M. Rangacharya; he studied at the Hindu High School, and the 
Presidency College, Triplicanc where he took his M.A. (Hons.) 
degree in English Literature. He has translated into English the 
Gita-bh3§ya of Sri Ramanuja and written two small 
monographs on Rama and Kji^a as world teachers. He has 
edited and brought out in three volumes the lectures on 
Bhagavadgita delivered by his father, and in three volumes 
the most authentic English translation by his father of the 
tfri-Bhasya of Ramanuja. He has been for several years 



publishing the Educational Review , a monthly, now in its eighty- 
fifth year of publication. He is also the Editor of 
Sfri Ramanuja Vani, a quarterly journal in English of 
Vigiijtadvaita Vedanta, published by Sri Ramanuja Vedanta 
Centre, Madras and Associate Editor of Vivekananda Kendra 
Patrika, Madras. 

4. Dr. Raghunath Safaya, M.A., Ph.D. He has been in 
the Educational Service of the Govt, of India and is presently 
the Principal, Govt. College of Education, Chandigarh. He 
has written Indian Psychology and some books on Sanskrit 
Education. 

5. Dr. J. Parthasarathy. born in 1915, took his M.A. in 
English, Tamil and Hindi. Ph.D. in Linguistics from the 
University of Agra. He has held teaching posts in 
English, Linguistics and Tamil at various places and is now 
Director of Tamil, Sanskrit and other Indian Languages 
Institute, Madras. He has written several monographs in 
English, Tamil and Hindi, specialising in Sri-Vai§ijavism and the 
Azhvars, including a volume of criticism in Tamil and a literary 
appreciation of Tiruvaymozhi. 

6. Dr. V, Varadachari, the son of a distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar, was Professor of Sanskrit, Sri Venkateswara University 
Tirupati. After retirement he is working in Institut Francais 
D’lndologie, Pondicherry. His book Agamas and South Indian 
Vaisnavism is under print. Has contributed several papers to 
learned periodicals. Has translated and edited with notes 
Yatirajavaibhavam of Andhrapurpa. 

7. Dr. K. V. Raman studied in the Madras Christian 
College and the Delhi School of Archaeology. Took his M.Litt. 
and Ph.D. from the University of Madras. His theses, ‘ The 
Early History of Madras Region ’ and 4 Sri Varadarajaswami 



Temple, K&Sci ” have been published. Was awarded the 
UNESCO Regional Award for 1071—72 for outstanding work 
in Archaeology. Now Professor and Head of the Department 
of Archaeology, of University Madras. 

8. Dr. R. N. Sampath; Born in 1928, graduated from the 
Presidency College, Madras, taking his B.A. (Hons.) and 
winning three medals from the University; Ph.D. from the 
Karnataka University, Dharwar. Was the Curator, Govt. 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras; now Professor and Head 
of the Post-graduate Dept, of Sanskrit in the Presidency College, 
Madras. 


9. Dr. G. Damodaran; Born in 1923 in Coimbatore Dt, 
of Tamil Nadu. Had his schooling in Sri Ramakrishna 
Vidyalaya, Coimbatore and higher education in the Rajah’s 
College of Tamil and Sanskrit Studies, Tiruvaiyaru, Thanjavur 
Dt. Obtained the MA„ M.Litt. and Ph.D. degrees and also 
Diploma in Linguistics. Was awarded the King George V 
Memorial prize of Rs. 1000/- in 1944 for obtaining the first rank 
in the Vidwan examination of the University of Madras. At 
present Professor and Head of Dept, of Tamil, Sri Venkateswara 
University, Tirupati. Has published seven books in Tamil 
specially on Tamil grammar and Srivai?pava religion including 
a critical study of Ac ary a Hrdayam and a literary appreciation 
of Tiruvaymozhi. 

10. Prof. K. A. Manavalan: Born in 1926 at 
S'rlperumbhdur, Early education in Sripemmb&dQr Sanskrit 
College, and became Siromarii (Vyakaraga) of University of 
Madras. B.O.L. (Sanskrit) of Osmania University, Hyderabad 
and M.A, in Tamil of the University of Madras. Serving as 
Professor of Tamil, D. G. Vaishnava College, Madras. Has 
written in Tamil ‘ Life of Sri Ramanuja ’ and ‘ Lives of the 
Azhvars’. 
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II. Dr. K. K. A. Venkatachari: Born in 1930 at 
jfrxperumbudur. Belongs to a traditional acarya-purusa family,, 
claiming direct descent from Mudaliyartdan, nephew of 
£>rj Ramanuja. Had early education in Sriperumbildur Sanskrit 
College. Siromapi in Sanskrit and VidwSn in Tamil of 
University of Madras; B.O.L. of Osmania University, 
Hyderabad ; Sahitya Ratna (Hindi) of Allahabad University ; 
Ph.D. of Utrecht University (Denmark, under Prof. J. Gonda) ; 
now working as Founder-Director, Ananthacharya Indological 
Research Institute, Bombay ; published ‘ Mai^ipravlla Literature 
of Srlvai$nava Acharyas 


12. Dr. P. K. Sundaram, Professor, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
Institute for Advanced Study in Philosophy, University of 
Madras. Advaita Epistemology, Word Index to Sahkaras’s 
Brahma-Sutrabhasya, Some Philosophical Concepts of 
‘ Purananuru ’, Atma-bodha of Sankara and VedantaSara of 
Sadananda are among the books written by him. He is also 
Director, the C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar Foundation and Editor, 

* Voice of Samanvaya ’, the organ of the Foundation. 


13. Dr. R. Balasubramanian: Born in 1929 took his 
Ph.D. in 1961 and the D.Litt. in 1975 from the University of 
Madras, Was Fulbright & Smity-Mundt Scholar, Stanford 
University U.S.A. in 1961—62, He is presently Director, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan Institute for Advanced Study of Philosophy, 
Universily of Madras. Advaita Vedanta, Mysticism of Poigai 
Azhvar and Some Problems in the Epistemology and Metaphysics 
of Ramanuja are among his publications. 
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